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NOT DEAD YET. 


A TALE OF SELF-SACRIFICE. 
BY JOHN CORDY JEAFFRESON, 


AUTHOR OF “4 BOOK ABOUT DOCTORS,” “OLIVE BLAKE’S GOOD 
WORK,” “‘ LIVE IT DOWN,” ETC, 
—_>— 


. CHAPTER LVI. 
THE MEMORIES OF THE GRAVE. 


Jury, August, aud September were sorrowful months 
for the artist. His rupture with John Harrison New- 
bolt, and the gloomy aspect of his position towards 
Florence, were not the sole causes of his discomfort. In 
the first week of August John Buckmaster died— 
breathing his last as he lay in the arms of his favourite 


upil, 

me ‘The lady,” the old art-teacher had said to Edward, 
“who once wore that face died two years since (her 
beauty went with her throughout life), and she was 
buried in that great garden of the dead which you 
pass as you walk to Harrow. ‘The next tomb is empty; 
it is mine. I have bought it; and when I die you 
shall lay me by her side.” 

So Edward reverentially laid the body of his old 
master in the tomb which had been provided for it. 

At the funeral, which was attended by a large number 
of his pupils—some of whom had risen to be distinguished 
artists—Edward appeared as chief mourner; and as he 
turned away from the grave, and, having separated him- 
self from the sad crowd, walked back to Holborn alone, 
he felt, not for the first time in his life, a bitter sense of 
desolation, 

Men do not make close acquaintance with the despair 
which lingers where death has been until they have 
learnt from life’s stern book of wisdom the value of | 
friendship—their need of human affection. Children | 
are stunned by the unfamiliar aspect of the King of | 
Terrors, or with violent weeping writhe under the grief 
which they cannot entertain; but after a few brief days 
they smile again and forget the gloomy spectacle which 
scared their senses, without penetrating to the inner 
chambers of feeling. It is otherwise with perfectly 
developed natures; and fortunate isthe man who, when 
he has passed a few brief years beyond therthreshold of 
adult life, can say that the joys of his existence out- 
number the solemn memories which come..from silent 
graves to throw dark shadows over his path. Young | 
friend—you who are burning to try your powers in the | 
race for fame and fortune, whose heart is warm with 
hope, whose limbs are animate-with joyous health—take 
the words of this page to heart. Ere long the spectres 
of the past will flit around you; friends now dear to 
your-heart will disappear; for a while their absence will 
not surprise you, and when you next hear of them, you 
will be told that they have gone away forever. ‘The 
mother to whose ready ear you carry your triumphs 
will ascend to heaven, and the gladness of victory will 
never again be to you what it has been. Maybe, the angels 
of your home will vanish before you have taught them 
to see the fulness of your love. Rivals, with whom you | 
have contended with fierce heat, will pass to the siley 















land, the calmness of their retreating faces turning your 
miserable ambitions to mockery, Enemies may fall 
suddenly—enemies whom you have not forgiven. Oh, 
take the counsel of one who has gathered wisdom from 
remorse: cherish no mean jealousies, take part in no 
petty feuds, have little heed for yourself — much for 
others. Be generous to all men, Be generous; so that 
the memories of the grave may not be terrible, as well 
as solemn, 

Very desolate was the young artist when he gazed at 
John Buckmaster’s vacated chair. 

The shadows of death encompassed him, 

He still mourned for his father. 
* His old master was dead. 

And Filo, also, he feared, was dead —to him, 





CHAPTER LVII. 

IN WHICH MR, PHILIP TURVEY CONFESSES HIS CHIEF 
WEAKNESS. 

THROUGH the clouds of melancholy which surrounded 
him, Edward looked forward to the time when he should 
be able to leave England for Rome. Many details of 
the intended journey had been decided upon. Rupert 
had announced that he should by the commencement of 
October receive funds which would enable him to live 
in Italy for the next two or three years, and had in 
general terms declared his resolve to devote those years 
to persevering study of art. Indeed, as the conclusion 
of his Temple life drew near, the butterfly-barrister really 
entertained something like a definite purpose to apply 
his talents to a profession, in which he was at least 
qualified to achieve a respectable position. On theother 
hand, Edward made up his mind that he would start for 
the south of Europe by the middle of October. 

The young men had decided to give up their chambers 
in the Temple and Furnival’s Inn and sell their 
furniture, books, and artistic apparatus, with the excep- 
tion of a few articles which they would place in a common 
chest, and leave behind them, under the eustody of a 
lady who had promised to take charge of the box during 
their absence. This lady was Miss Henrietta Guerdon, 
of Hampton Court Palace—a lady whom Edward had 
never seen, but of whom Rupert had recently spoken, 
on two or three occasions, as “ his mother’s dearest and 
earliest friend.” 

During August and September Edward worked but 
little. In the morning of each day he dallied with his 
brushes and etching tools, amusing himself, or rather 
trying in listless mood to amuse himself, not genuinely 
working. The after part of each day he spent in long 
walks and wretched musings; and these walks were 
always in the same direction. 

Is there need to state the direction whither his steps 
continually tended ? 

The “Clock House,” Muswell Hill, was comparatively 
deserted throughout those. months. The gardeners 
moved slowly about the gardens, tending on the lovely 
things which they and nature had produced, rather 
than toiling to produce others; regulating the tempera- 
ture of the conservatories, clipping the dainty turf of 
the trim lawns, watering the plants to whose beauty 
there were so few witnesses, gathering baskets of luscious 
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fruit, and, perhaps, thinking it strange that rich people 
should lavish money on ornamental grounds, and leave 
them just as they were at their most perfect loveliness. 
Just so much human life was there in the gardens of 
the “Clock House,”»but no more. Their machinery 
was attended to and kept up to its usual efficiency, but 
their beauty was not enjoyed. There were no picturesque 
groups of well-dressed men and women on the grass, no 
children playing under the trees, no friends lounging 
through the shrubbery paths. Usually gardeners are 
the reverse of loquavious, and when they are. given to 
tailkmg, they ‘murmur, mutter, grumble, but never 
speak with clearness and ringing confidence. Constant 
association with living things, whose silence is as im- 
pressive as their beauty, give them the quietude though 
not the loveliness of their flowers, Thus it was that the | 
“Clock House” gardens seemed steeped in mysterious | 
silence, now that Flo’s silver laugh, and Ida’s merry | 
cries, and John Harrison Newbolt’s rattling thundet, | 
and the babble of the rich man’s friends, were no longer | 
heard in them. The place still had colour and perfumé, | 
rustling leaves and balmy breezes, sunlight and shade, 
green sweep and umbrageous foliage, insects humming 
a drowsy music, and shrubberies resonant with the notes 
of birds, Perhaps a stranger would have enjoyed the 
solitude of those delicious gardens, deeming the absence 
of “the family” an addition to their charms. But to 
Edward it seemed that all joyous life had left them, 
and been replaced by a visible sadness, 

There were not many people to watch his coming and 
going. 

A dreary, weary lifedid Mr. Turvey lead during August 
and September, In the gardens he was unable to get 
upon a sociable footing with the gardeners, who secretly 
despised him for knowing'nothing about flowers; were 
vindictive towards him for his acquaintance with pictures 
and “igh hart ;” and hated him as servants sometimes | 
hate the servant who is put over them. In the stables | 
he knew himself to be an object of derision and ani- | 
mosity. The coachman, the grooms, the “ helps,” feared | 
him, for they knew him to be the Joseph whom their | 
Pharaoh had raised and put over all his “ possessions ; ” | 
but they would, one and all, have liked to dack him } 
in the horse-pond. “ Mister Turvey,” the chief groom 
used to observe, with a bitter accent on the title, “can 
talk about picters and picter-frames; but about a dawg 
or about a ’oss, he knows no more than an old cur- | 
ryqomb, My brother is in Australia, and I’ve been | 
in Australia—in the bush. Well, I should like to take | 
Mister Turvey up into the bush, and strip him stark | 
naked, and then say to him—' Now, shift for yourself, | 
you varmint. There aint no picter-frames for you to 
dust here. Shift for yourself, you varmint’” De-| 
traction is the shadow of yreatuess. Every man who is | 
placed upon an eminence breathes an atmosphere of | 
suspicion and enmity. ‘The sub-imperial couch of Mr. 
Philip Turvey was no bed of rose-leaves, Let under- 
footmen. accept this assurance, and learn to be contented 
with obscurity. 

If life was dreary in the gardens to the Grand Vizier 
during the Sultan’s absence, it was still more dismal in | 
the house. There was not a single person in the estab- 
lishment with whom Mr. Turvey could associate ot| 
equal terms, Mrs, Buddle, indeed, there was; but she | 
was bedridden, and had become quite childish. Miss | 
Louisa Martin was in Scotland, cherishing lively con- | 
tempt for the ways and people of North Britain, and | 
waiting upon “ her ladies.” | 

Under these depressing circumstances, it was with | 
pleasure equal to his surprise that Mr. Philip Turvey, as 
he was making an official survey of the gardens, one | 
afternoon towards the end of August, came upon Mr. | 
Edward Smith, lying at full length on a bank in that | 
part of the lower garden which was known as the 
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orchard, and with his face turned towards the red 
house that crowned the summit of the green hill, 

“Lor, Mr. Smith—hits. you—neglecting hart and 
amusing yourself in the garding!” exclaimed the Grand 
Vizier. 

“Yes, Mr. Turvey,” responded the artist, looking up 
and rising as he spoke. “I have been here every day 
for some days past. I knew I should disturb no one— 
that Mr. Newbolt and the ladies were away. And I 
like to lie here and think—for I am not well either in 
mind or body.” 

“Tf you said you was well I shouldn’t believe you, 
Mr. Smith; for you looks as hill as a hentire ’ospital, 
All Bartholomew’s is a trifle compared to-you,” 

“ You know I am going to Italy soon ?” 

“Hi know it. But hinstead of maundering about 
here you hought to'be at work. It would do you more 
good than all the physic in the world, Make a effort, 
sir; and go in for devorative hart, and master it. You 
never treated that subject as it ought to be treated, 
Decorative hart is a subject that should be treated likea 


| oyster—you hought to take the whole of it or none.” 


“I will try to take your advice,’ returned Edward, 
gravely ; “ but at present I am not good for much.” 

“ Good for much!” observed Philip, with much 
pathos ; how should you: be? You have been hard put 
upon, No wine could bear the shaking you have had. 
How should you be good for much ?” 

“Why shouldn’t I be good for much?” retorted 
Bdward, quickly, his eye flashing, and crimson springing 
to his cheek, as he suddenly saw that he had been be- 
trayed into touching upon a subject: about which it 
would be dishonour to give even a hint to Mr. New- 
bolt’s servant, 

For half a minute Philip Turvey was silent. 

Then he said, gravely, “ You have lost your old friend, 
Mr. Buckmaster. That must have troubled you, I 
saw you at the funeral, Mr. Smith; but I did not dare 
to speuk to you.” 

The artist and the butler looked at each other. 

The young man ‘saw that the Grand Vizier. knew his 
secret ; he saw also that the Grand Vizier had so much 
delivacy of feeling that he would neither make it a 
subject of gossip to others, nor venture to talk about it 
to him. 

It was manifest also to Edward that he was an object 
of sympathy and genuine goodwill to the honest fellow, 
who had, out of pure pity ahd affection, alluded to a 
matter on which, of course, they could not speak, and 
had then so skilfully withdrawn from ground on which 
he saw he ought not to have placed foot. 

All this was apparent to Edward, and instead of re- 
senting the Grand Vizier’s display of commiseration, his 
heart was stirred with grateful feeling to him, 

“ Philip 'Turvey,? he said, gruflly but steadily, “we 
understand each other, and I can trust you. If you 
were as much a gentleman in position as you are in 
nature, you might help to make me happier; but we 


| each of us must do our duty to others. You understand 


me, Turvey? You're a good fellow.” 

Having said which words the artist put forth his right 
hand, so that the servant might shake it, 

To which expressive gesture on the young man’s part 
the Grand Vizier responded by drawing himself back, and 
by saying, in a manner that was totally devoid of his 
usual pomposity, “No, Mr, Smith; keep your ’and to 
yourself, and don’t try to make me think myself your 
ekal. I talks big, hand I gives myself hairs” (the. last 
word was very strongly aspirated), “ hand I bullies them 
as is hunder me in the ’ouse—it’s in my natur’ to be 
cocky; hit allus ware; hever since I were no ’igher 
than a paint-pot hi’ve gone in for floating myself a-top 
of hevery body else; but may hi die a ack-waiter hat 
hevening parties if hi hallow you—whois a hartist as 
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behaves hisself like a gentleman, hand who is a gentle- | first, and Mr. Newbolt will return a few days later. 
man as is a hartist,; and no mistake about it—to join | He’s a going to stop for phizzent shooting on his way 








en iene 


hands with the like of me, who, when my bumptious- | 
ness is boiled down hand set to cool, is, after hall, no} 
more than # top-servant. Hang me, Mr. Smith, if I) 
were to begin life again, liang me, if I. wouldn’t sooner | 
wear brass buttons under you than dress in black and | 
be at the ’ead of affairs in a dooke’s palace!” 

Whereupon Mr. Philip Turvey, having given’ ufter- 
ance to some portion of his strong emotion, and finding | 
himself on. the point of yielding to still deeper feclings, | 
hastened from Vdward’s sight, and made for the dim | 
seclusion of an ‘adjacent shrubbery, where he could sob | 
and blubber to his heart’s content. 

After this memorable interview with the Grand Vizier 
Edward continued to visit the spacious grounds and 
gardens of the “Clock House” until the last day of 
September: Doubtless he never set foot on the premises 
without Philip Turvey’s knowledge; doubtless his move- 
ments were closely watched by the worthy man, who, 
having at first assumed to him a tone of ludicrous patron- 
age, had eventually conceived for him sentiments of per- 
sonal affection and fealty ; doubtless the artist never 
laid himself down upon the garden turf, or stood wist- 
fully gazing at Flo’s silent home, unless the butler’s eyes 
were taking cognisance of his proceedings ; but however | 
closely Philip watched the young man, they only ex- | 





} 


changed words on tliree occasions between the interview | 


just described and the close of September; and on those | 
three occasions their conversation did not extend beyond | 
a very few sentences. 

On the first of these three occasions the Grand Vizier, | 
suddenly confronting Edward as the latter was sitting 
upon a gate in Crouch Lane, observed, “I had a letter | 
from John Harrison to-day. He and the ladies think of 
turning homewards at the hend of ten days.” 

“Indeed! I am much obliged to you for telling me.” | 

“You would not wish to meet Mr, Newbolt, I sup. | 


pose P.?? | Ch 


“You are right, Mr. Turvey; I wish to avoid him.” 

“ And you’d rather he and the young ladies shouldn’t | 
hear you have walked about in these parts so much since 
they have been away P ” } 

“ T should regret to hear that they were informed how 
frequently I have been here.” 

“You would, Mr. Smith? Now. you: mean that?” | 
inquired Philip Turvey, wearing, as he spoke, so shrewd | 
an expression on his. face that he looked more like a | 
respectable solicitor taking instructions than a coutitry | 
rector of an easy and old-fashioned school, 

“Of course I mean what I say.” 

“What you says applies to the entire lot ?—to the | 
ladies as well as to J. H. N.? You understand me?” 

“I quite understand you, Mr. Turvey,” Bdward an- | 
swered, earnestly; “and I pray that you see I am in; 
earnest when I tell you that I wish-them to remain in | 
ignorance of my frequent visits to their grounds, which 
T have no longer a right to enter without a special invi- | 
tation. Do bear in mind my entreaty on this point.” | 
_“Umph!” grunted Philip Turvey, evidently much 
dissatisfied with Edward’s words. 

The second of the three interviews occurred in 
Hornsey churchyard, where Mr. ‘lurvey and Edward | 
inet quite accidentally, as the former was taking his 
usual daily walk in search of health, and the latter was | 
making a circuitous route to the fascinating red brick | 
mansion, on the slope of Muswell Hill. 

_“ Lor’, Mr, Smith, I wished to see you,” said the Grand 
Vizier, deferentially.. “Indeed, hi’ad almost made up 
my mind to send you a line per post.” 

“Nothing gone wrong?” Edward inquired, hastily, | 
changing colour as he put the question, 

“They’re a’ coming back at the beginning of the 
mouth, Miss Newbolt and Miss Flo will be ’ome on the | 


| greelings with Philip Turvey. 


’ome.” 

“Then I must discontinue my walks in this direction 
after the last:day of September ?” 

“You must, Mr. Smith, unless you should object to 
meeting ’em by haccident;” answered Philip Turvey, 
suggestively, 

A pause. 

“ Mr, Turvey,” inquired Edward, failing in his resolve 
not to draw the Grand Vizier on, and incite him to 
speak about Flo,“ is your letter from Mr. Newbolt or 
from some oné else 2” 

“ [ave ad a epistle from John Harrison Newbolt.” 

* And from no one else ?” 

Mr. Philip Turvey blushed—even as Edward used to 
blush when readers first made his acquaintance. 

“ Hand hif there are a pusson as write me a occasional 
line when she are habsent; hif there are a young and 
responsible fimmal as honour me with her confidence, so 
far has to acquaint me with her peculiar and individual 
sentiments, hi hope hit are no matter of surpriso. The 
hartist and the poet har of one kindred brew ; and of 
love the. poet have very beautifully remarked——” 


Not wiiting for Mr. Turvey’s quotation from “ the 


poet,” Edward ejaculated, “How is Miss Flo? What 
does! Miss Louisa Martin say about her ?” 

“ Hif I pains you, Mr. Smith, it is yourself as does 
it,” returned the Grand Vizier. 

“ For heaven’s sake, is she ill ? ” 

“She ain’t ill—but she ain’t well. She ain’t no 
stronger than she was months back ;if hany think of dif- 
ference there be, she’s something thinner, and more out 
of sorts than when you were painting her picter.” 

Having made which announcement, with. many sigus 
of mental .embarrassment, (for, Mr..Turvey was. em- 
barrassed at Edward’s discovery. of his tenderness for 
Miss Louisa), the Grand Vizier hastened out of Hornsey 
urchyard, and though Hdward greatly desired to 
have. more news about Flo, he deemed it best not to 
follow, him, 

The third interview occurred on the last day of Sep- 
tember; just as Rupert, accompanied, by Mr. Gandle, 
was taking his depariure from the Vulture Life In- 
surance Office. 

On, this occasion the Grand Vizier encountered Rd- 
ward near the spot where he had met him in the orchard, 
more than a month before. 

The blinds of the.“ Clock House” were withdrawn, 
and the windows were open. 

“T see by the windows that you are making ready for 
them,” Edward remarked, when he had exchanged 
“Will they return to- 
morrow ?” 

There was something of subtlety, something of my- 
stery, and something of constraint in Philip Turvey’s 


| face, voice, and manner, as he answered, “’Ome, yes, 


they'll be at home to-morrow. You may besure of that, 
Mr. Smith, for they are at ’ome halready. They re- 
turned a day sooner than their time, driving up ina 


|’ack-cab from the railway station, and taking us by 


surprise.” 

“What! Mr. Newbolt back already?” asked Hu- 
ward, quickly. in 

“No, no,” returned the Grand Vizier; “not he. 
J.H. N. have gone for the phizzents; it’s only the ladies 
and Miss Louisa who have come back; and—and ” 

Philip Turvey stammered, and changed colour, 

“ Well, well—go on,” urged Edward. 

* You remember the fish-pond, where Miss Flo keeps 
her gold and silver fish ?” 

“ Of course I do.” 

“ And you remember the rock-work in the corner, 
and the Temple of Hart, where the statiers are ?” 
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“ What of them?” 

* There’s a lady there; sir, who would like to see you 
for a minute,” 

“A lady? What, Miss Newbolt? Does she wish to 
see me?”’ 

“ Yes,” replied Philip Turvey, with an effort. His 
answer was an untruth, and Philip could not tell a false- 
hood without feeling uneasiness in his conscience—and 
throat. “Miss Newbolt har there; hand she would 
like to speak with you for a few minutes about something 
particular. That’s Miss Newbolt’s wish.” 

Before Edward had time to ask how Ida knew that he 
was in the neighbourhood of the “Clock House,” or to 
form a conjecture as to the reasons which bad induced 
her to send so unexpected an invitation to him through 
the Grand Vizier, that enthusiastic admirer of decorative 
art had retreated from the orchard. 

“ There,” murmured Philip Turvey to himself, as he 
hastened from the orchard to Mrs. Buddle’s parlour, 
where Miss Louisa Martin was waiting for his appear- 
ance, “ hi’ve done hit; hif I’m wrong, hi won’t repent— 
see if I do; for Miss Louisa told me to do it, and 
begged me to do it. It’s her plan as well as mine. Hi’ve 
thrown ’em together; and if they don’t come to a hun- 
derstanding, it will be their fault as much as their mis- 
fortune. He har not a Har Hay; and I said I wouldn’t 
give my consent till he were a Har Hay; but hi’ve yield 
the pint. Miss Louisa asked me to bring them toge- 
ther; and there’s just nothing I wouldn’t do, if that 
young woman asked me to do it—after a habsence of six 
weeks |” 


OHAPTER LVIII 
PLIGHTED TROTH. 
By the shortest route, along a path which threaded the 


skirting shrubberies of the “Clock House” grounds, 
Edward made good speed to the corner of the garden, 
where the Grand Vizier had led him to believe that he 
would find Ida. 

It was a quiet nook, protected by trees, and thickly 
screened by shrubs, observable from no window of the 
house, and lying away from the principal paths of the 
garden. 

Stopping, and then stepping forward under the dark 
branches of an old yew tree, Edward entered this retired 
nook, and saw the lady, to whom he had been sent by 
Philip Turvey, sitting on the garden chair, with her 
back towards him. ‘The stillness and privacy of the 
spot impressed him; and, notwithstanding his agitation, 
he noticed the greenness of the smooth turf, and the 

attering of the water in the fish-bank. A score red 
eaves—the first of a coming host—lay upon the grass ; 
and he observed them, as men are wont to observe trifles 
at moments of intense excitement. 

In another instant he was within three feet of the 
lady’s chair; could have touched her dress; could have 
raised the garden hat which concealed her hair, neck 
and shoulders, 

She caught the sound of his foot, or the whisper of 
his breath, and, like a startled fawn, she sprang from 
her seat, then turned sharply round and faced the 
intruder. She was not Ida. 

Edward was standing face to face with Flo, 

Good cause had the Grand Vizier for misgivings as 
to the wisdom of his conduct towards the young lovers. 

At the same instant the artist and the girl started 
backwards, as they gazed at each other, struck with sur- 
prise, mistrust, terror. The s.ture of the trick which 
had been played upon him was immediately apparent 
to Edward, and the discovery of the character of his 
position was followed not less quickly by fear that Flo 
would be indignant at his intrusion. 

“Pardon me—do pardon me—I would not have 
ventured here had I known ——” 





Thus far had he gone in his apology, bending as 
though he were about to kneel, when he beheld the 
alarm of her startled face pass away like a shadow from 
the surface of running water, and saw it suddenly 
replaced by a light of unutterable gladness. The life 
of her steady-gazing eyes ran forth to welcome him. 
There was joy visible on her open lips; and her thin 
face—which, for a few seconds, had been death-like pale 
—flushed crimson. 

Scarce twenty seconds they gazed at each other— 
scarce twenty seconds, but that brief flash of time gave 
them thoughts for whole years of after-life; and then, 
ere one moment’s recognition of their mutual position, 
one instant’s recollection of duty to parent and of honour 
pledged to benefactor, struck the mind of either, they 
were clasped in each other’s arms. 

Then they sate down upon the rustic seat, forgetful of 
all save that they were together ; unmindful of past an- 
guish and present danger; and taking no heed for the 
future, except when amidst caresses and endearments 
they vowed to be true to each other; to wait firm and 
steadfast with mutual love until time should have 
removed all obstacles to their union, and to cling to the 
conviction that sooner or later they would be husband 
and wife, 

“ Flo—darling Flo,” murmured Edward, looking into 
the girl’s upturned eyes, and then kissing their lids, 
“our love shall make the years of waiting seem short, 
Let them be ten, or twice ten in number, what will 
they be in comparison with the years which shall follow? 
The mad beating of my heart tells me that our lives are 
not permanently to be kept apart. I shall be your 
husband—you my wife—my wife! Who can prevent 
it?” 

A voice—hoarse, harsh, and terrible, with a rage that 
would scarcely be suppressed—answered, “ I can prevent 
it, and I will!” 

A cry of affright from Flo, as she leaped from the arms 
in which she bad been reposing; an ejaculation of 
defiance from Edward as he turned upon the speaker. 

Neither she nor Edward recognised the voice, though 
it belonged to one with whom each of them was familiar. 

The speaker was a tall, stalwart man; aud when Flo 
and Edward looked upwards to his face, they met the 
keen, flashing glances of those fierce eyes—before which 
John Harrison Newbolt’s enemies had often cowered. 

“ Father,” escaped the girl’s lips, as for one brief 
instant she fronted the lightning of his anger; and 
having spoken that one word, Flo yielded to the timidity 
of woman’s nature, and fled from the father whose 
wrath she had never before personally encountered, 
and from the lover whose arm was powerless to protect 
at such a moment, 

She fled, 

But John Harrison Newbolt and Edward remained 
upon the ground, 


CHAPTER LIX. 
A BREACH OF THE QUEEN’S PEACE. 
For two minutes Edward and his former patron gazed 
at each other in silence. 

Flo had been abashed by the fury of her father’s 
eyes; but Edward—gentle, simple, placable though he 
was in disposition—had nerve to meet the rich man’s 
indignation, and was not deficient in courage to answer 
it. He had in his boyhood, on the rocks and amidst 
the breakers of his native island, often met danger, and 
had never flinched. Fear he had never felt—except 
that fear which is the humble love borne by dependent 
man to Almighty God. To tremble before human anger 
was not in his nature. 

His eyes—clear, pure, guileless, undaunted—rested 
on the dark brows of his former patron, whose face was 
almost purple with rage, and was so disfigured by 4 
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had ample justification for failing to recognise it. 


“JT thought you a man of honour.” 

“And you know me to be one,” calmly interposed 
Edward. 

“I know you to be false to your word,” responded 
John Harrison Newbolt, raising his voice and speaking 
rapidly, but making a series of brief pauses in his 
furiously insolent address; “ungrateful to your bene- 
factor ; cruel to a poor credulous child, who never knew 
an hour’s sorrow till you crossed her path—a mean tam- 
perer with the filial duty of my children. You have ac- 
cepted my hospitality, and abused it. You have taken 
my money, and repaid me with perfidy—while you were 
treated as an honoured guest in my house (penniless, 
obscure painter though you were when I first took you 
by the hand) you taught my daughters to league with 
you against my will—although that will was never exer- 
cised save for the purpose of securing their happiness. 
Even when I learnt that you had stolen from me my 
child’s love—and had infused into her innocent mind a 
desire to wed a man scarce higher in degree than her 
servant—I tried to persuade myself that the mischief 
was my work—that the result of your dastardly schemings 
was on your part unintentional—that the partial success 
of your abominable plot was a disaster, not a crime— 
that your baseness was your misfortune, and nothing 
more—that you were more deserving of my pity than 
my hatred and contempt. You know what my gene- 


as foolish credulity in me was sheer generosity. Good; 
you know in what terms I replied to your immeasurable 
presumption three months since. I return to my house, 
and find you—you, whom I had forbidden to set foot 
within my bounds—I find you thieving that which is 
dearer to me than my gold.” 

‘he member for Harling paused, not because he had 
poured out the vials of his indignation, but in order that 
he might take breath. 


the break—not to pay back scorn with scorn, nor to 
answer the monstrous charges directed solely at himself, 
but to protect Flo, to the best of his ability, from the 
consequences of the afternoon’s disaster, and free her 
from the unjust, if not groundless, suspicions of her 
father, who evidently laboured under the misconception 
that the interview which he had disturbed was the result 
of an assignation—“ you may slander and insult me with 
impunity, for you were my benefactor, and are the father 
of Miss Ida and Miss Florence, but be just to your child, 
upon whom I came unexpectedly. Our meeting was a 
surprise to both of us. Had I known that I should 
meet her at this spot, I would not-have approached it. 
Had she known that by coming here she would run the 
risk of meeting me, I am sure that she would have taken 
good care to keep herself beyond my reach. Our meet- 
ing was, on our part, a pure accident. On my honour, 
it was, on our part, unintentional.” 

“If I had two clerks,” retorted Mr. Newbolt, sending 
forth his words with increased quickness, and in an un- 
broken torrent, “whose honesty I mistrusted; if, in 
order that I might test the honesty of those clerks, I left 
the keys of my safe closet in their way, and led them to 
believe that at a. certain hour they might securely 
achieve their felonious object; if I came upon those 
clerks at that hour, caught them in my safe-closet, and 
with my own eyes saw them filling their pockets with my 
notes and my gold, do you think I would believe them 
if they (caught where they had no right to be, and 





rosity has been to you—for you believed my foolish | 
credulity to be boundless—and all that you sneered at | 


“Mr. Newbolt,” answered Edward, availing himself of | 





contest of emotions that the most intimate companion of | had the impudence to assure me that they were respect- 
hospitable, jovial John Harrison Newbolt would have | 
{ g | open my cash-box by accident? I should answer them, 

“Edward Smith,” he began in a deep, husky growl, | ‘You are thieves! and you are liars!’ I make the same 
notably unlike the clear uproar of his ordinary tones, | answer to you, Edward Smith. You have stolen the 


able men, and had stolen in my safe-closet and broken 


treasure of my home, and now—yow lie!” 

There was no indignity which Edward would not 
have endured from Flo’s father with forbearance—no 
insult to which he would have replied by an act of per- 
sonal violence on his benefactor. One often hears men 
talk hotly of concessions to which their pride would 
never consent,and humiliations to which they would never 
submit, for the sake of the woman whom they love, or 
may love. One sometimes hears it said that no man of 
fine spirit would receive patiently an affront of any kind 
from the relations of the woman whom he worships, 
although to resent it would be to surrender his chance 
of her hand, and to doom himself to life-long misery. 
Every reader of this page can point to cases where 
engagements, based upon a considerable amount of 
genuine and mutual affection, have been terminated 
because the insolence of relations on the one side has 
exceeded the Christian patience of the lover on the 
other. Such accidents do happen in “ good society,” if 
not in “the best regulated families.” It is no part of 
this history to lay down laws for the corduct of lovers 
under particular circumstances, and to define what pro- 
vocations will, and what provocations will not, justify a 
rupture of sentimental compacts. Possibly the writer of 
this history is inclined to think that in at least nine out 
of every ten such cases of severance the mischief is in 
some degree due to a preponderance of self-love in the 
affections of the person—be that person man or woman 
—who declines to fulfil the interesting contract. But 
unquestionably there are cases where the animosities or 
prejudices of lovers’ relations, on one side or both sides, 
are so violent in expression and extreme in character, 
that young people act wisely in reconsidering their posi- 
tions, and striking a balance between the fireside bliss 
and the family contentions which must necessarily follow 
their marriage. And putting forth the statement merely 
as an expression of purely personal feeling, the writer of 
Not Dead Yet”? ventures to say that one of these cases 
has arisen when a young lady’s father, in good round 
English, stigmatises her lover as a — and a —. 

Be it observed that above spaces are left vacant out of 
respect to public opinion, which, in this refined and 
decorous age, does not permit a novelist to use strong 
language in his own person, although he may with im- 
punity put upon his stage characters who speak quite 
as forcibly as they feel. 

When John Harrison Newhbolt closed his last speech 
with the offensive words which have been printed in 
italics, Edward’s eyes flashed, and he jerked back his 
head as he felt a stream of fire run up his spine—from 
his loins to his brain. 

Unconsciously, he clenched his fists and raised his 
right arm, as though he were about to strike the man 
who dared to offer him such an insult, 

But he had no intention to strike his vitupevator. 

His menacing attitude, however, incensed his adver- 
sary as much as a blow would have incensed him, 

In an instant the giant, with all the force of his 
strong right arm, struck Edward full in the face, 
smiting him to the ground. 

Then, mad with passion, furious as a bull turning 
upon his tormentors at a bull-fight, the giant spurned 
the artist’s prostrate form, and hastened from the spot. 


CHAPTER LX. 
AN INTRUSIVE FELLOW. 
Rupzrt and Edward made their arrangements to 
leave England on the eighteenth evening of October, 


apprehended with the stolen property on their persons) | 1847, 
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On the seventeenth evening of the same month Mr, 
Rupert Smith received a visit from a gentleman, of whom 
something has been said in one of the earlier chapters 
of this history; and as the visit exercised a notable 
influence on the career of at least one important 
personage of this drama, it is right that readers should 
be placed in possession of certain circumstances which 
attended it. 

It is doubtless remembered that towards the close of 
the London season Mr. Rupert Smith was hard pressed 
for money, and sorely persecuted by his creditors. That 
in his chambers he was pestered by duns, who knocked 
at his outer door, and wrote brief satires on the posts 
thereof; that whenever he ventured to walk the public 
streets by daylight, he did so under a lively and far 
from pleasant apprehension that a sheriff's officer would 
touch him on the shoulder, ere he had reached a secure 
haven; that his pecuniary distress made him the 
object of impertinent gossip at the Rhododendron—are 
facts of which there is no need to remind attentive 
readers. 

As the eighteenth day of October drew nearer, Rupert 
suffered more and more from the persecutions of impe- 
rious creditors. 

Hence it was that, as Mr. Rupert Smith walked down 
Middle Temple Lane, shortly after eleven o’clock p.m., 
October 17th, 1847, he was anxious and jaded. Hence 
it was also that, when he entered Hssex Court, and heard 
footsteps close behind him, he quickened his own steps, 
thinking it possible that he was followed by a spy or 
bailiff Hence it was that, as he mounted the first stairs 
of his own staircase, an] heard the suspected tread com- 
ing rapidly and stea’'thily in his rear, he felt certain that 
a pursuer was at his heels, and instantly resolved to put the 
strong outer-door of his chambers betwixt himself and 
the person who was on his track. 

Taking his latch-key from his pocket, he bounded up 
the stairease—three stairs at a step. Already had he 
inserted the key into the hole, when he heard the 
pursuer on the staircase. Whoever he was, the man 
was agile, and either familiar with the staircase or else 
too eager in the chase to think of personal safety—for he 
also took three stairs at each spring. 

Fortune seemed inclined to favour Rupert. 

At the first thrust his latch-cey went straight into 
the key-hole. 

It was his custom, on leaving his chambers, to throw 
back the inner door, and slam the oak behind him. If 
the inner door was unfastened, according to custom, 
he would on the present occasion have but one lock to turn. 
The oak pulled back, one step would take him into his 
private quarters, and one movement of his hand would 
place an effectual barrier betwixt himself and the outer 
world, 

There was no wool in the key; it went well in and 
caught the lock. Rupert’s right hand turned it, just as 
his ear told him that the pursuer was making a turn at 
the half-way landing, Three more bounds would’ bring 
the noisy tramp to his door. 

In a trice he pulled the oak back and stepped within 
it, taking a step forwards—and endeavouring to remove 
the Jatch-key as that ‘step was made. 

The movement was well designed. 

It failed, however—not through clumsiness on Rupert’s 
part, but because the inner door had been closed by the 
laundress, 

That one step forward brought Rupert’s head against 
the inner door with resounding vidletice ; and before he 
had recovered from the shock the enemy was upon him 
—or rather upon the oak against which he had stumbled 
and fallen with the whole weight ofa muscular body. 

The oak closed with a bang, not through the action of 
Rupert’s hand, but from ‘the weight of the falling man 
outside. Before the accident and simultaneous crash, 
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Rupert had withdrawn his hand from the lock, and 

brought it within the door. Had it not been for its 

timely withdrawal, the bones of the fore-arm might have 

been crushed between the iron-bound edge of the oak 

and the door-post. But though Rupert saved his arm, 

a dropped his latch-key upon the landing, outside the 
oor. 

The barrister’s position was painful and ludicrous, 

The same key turned the lock of the oak and the lock 
of the inner door. That key—without which ‘he was 
powerless to effect an entrance into his rooms—had fallen 
at the feet of the enemy, and he could not recover it 
without opening his ‘oak. 

Tle was securely trapped. 

The space between the two doors barely permitted 
him to turn. 

What should he do? Should he pass the night in 
the narrow den, waiting till the laundress should come 
in the morning and liberate him? Should he open his 
door, face his enemy, and recover his key ? Possibly 
the man, after all, was no very terrible adversary. Per- 
haps the fellow, ignorant of the true state of his captive’s 
case, would retire in a few minutes. 

These thoughts passed through Rupert’s mind, when 


how I have run him to earth. I know he is there; and 
I can make myself comfortable here with my pipe and 
my brandy-flask. I am well provisioned, so I’ll sit down 





it is his key. He has dropped his key, I can get in, 
| and give him a surprise.” 
| “Sinee the intrusive scoundrel has picked up my 
| key,” thought Mr. Rupert Smith, “and can open my 
| door, it will be better for me to step out, and with 
| suitable dignity demand restitution of my property— 

and not remain here till he has opened this abominable 
| pigeon-hole.” 

Acting upon which wise reflection, Mr. Rupert Smith 

| emerged from his narrow prison. 
| “That key, sir, belongs to me.” 
| Allow me to return it to you,” returned the intrusive 
| scoundrel, bowing with mock courtesy as he restored 
| the key, and then burstiug into a roar of laughter. 
| The dark staircase was illuminated by one feeble lamp, 


| the single wick of which emitted the faintest ray of | 


| lightimaginable. Rupert could not discern the stranger’s 
| features, but he decided in his own mind that the laugh- 
ter was unspeakanly viilgar. 

“1 presume you wis'yto speak to me,” observed Rupert, 
stiffly. 

*) do,’ answered the man, as he fell into a second fit 
of laughter. ‘When this second burst of merriment had 
terminated, he exclaimed, “ Whataneat thing! I caught 
you nicely! Isee it all—outer door shut, inner door 
ditto; you between the two doors, and no key in your 
pocket! Caught in a box, ay? And you'll find yourself 
caught and made fast in another sort of box before I 
have done with you,” : 

To these last words, which were uttered in a menacing 
and extremely insolent tone, Rupert replied, mockingly, 
** Perhaps, then, you will be good enough to state at 
| once what your business is with me. If I have such 

good reason to dread you, oblige me by letting me know 
| your business without delay. Do not keep me in sus- 
| pense, my good friend.” : 
| The “good friend” whistled—not an opera air, but 
| the tune of a flash song. 
Clearly, the “ good friend” was a very vulgar fellow. 
“Jt is too dark for us to talk here—too dark, too 
cold, too public,” the man observed, when he had whistled 
his tune out. “ Make use of that key; open your door; 
| walk in; and T will follow you. Ihave a good deal to 
| say to you.” : 
| “YT shall be most happy to receive so entertaining 4 
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his quick ear caught the man’s grumble—“ Well, any- | 


and make myself jolly. Hallo! What is this? Why, | 
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staircase is admirably adapted to such music.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Smith, I have done whistling for 
the present. Before you and I have done with each 
other I’ll teach you to whistle some new tunes, although 
you think yourself a monstrous clever fellow. There, 
no more palaver! open the door; unless you wish me 
to fling you over the balustrade.” 

Seeing, by the light of the feeble wick, that the man 
was tall and largely built, judging from his voice that 
he was resolute and strong, and thinking that such an 
adversary could be dealt with to greater advantage in a 
well-lighted*room than on a dark staircase, Rupert 
obeyed the command and entered his chamber, with 
the stranger following close at his heels. 

(To be continued. ) 











HUMAN LIFE. 


We spend our years as a tale that is told.”"—Psa.m xc, 9. 


Tus psalm is attributed to Moses. Moses and the 
Israelites had resided in Egypt, and were, of course, 
acquainted with the customs of the people—customs, 
some of them, common to the Egyptians and them- 
selves, and to other eastern nations, among whom 
many of them remain unchanged to this day. 
When we were in Egypt, three or four years ago, we 
saw what Moses himself might have seen, and what 
the Israelites, no doubt, yery often witngssed. We 
saw a crowd of people surrounding a professed story- 
teller, who was going through some tale, riveting 
the attention and exciting the feelings of those who 
listened to, him. . This is one of the customs of the 
East. It naturally springs up among any people 
who haye few.books, or none; where the masses 
| are unable to read, and where, therefore, they are 
dependent. for excitement or information on those 
who can address the ear, and who recite, in prose 
or yerse, traditionary tales or popular legends. We 
dare say this sort of thing would be much in repute 
among the Israelites themselves during their deten- 
tion in the wilderness, and that it served to beguile 
for them many a tedious hour. It is by this custom, 
we fancy, that we may venture to illustrate the state- 
ment of the text. It is true that the word rendered 
“tale” might be rendered ‘‘ thought”’ or ‘‘ medi- 
tation,” and that our translators, by putting in the 
last three words, have given us rather a comment 
than the text, or the one in addition to the other. 
We will not trouble ourselves, however, about this 
to-day, but, taking the passage just as it stands, 
will try to turn what it says to some good, prac- 
tical purpose. Supposing the allusion we have re- 
ferred to to be contained in the words, they would 
then mean—‘‘ We spend our years like. those who 
listen to @ tale that is told.” 

Taking the text in this sense, we may make it 
the basis of a few suggestive remarks, 

The first thing to be noticed is one which na- 
turally oceurs to some of us as we look back upon 
the last twelve months. A whole yearis lying behind 
us, and it seems ‘‘as yesterday when.it is_passed, 
or like a watch in the night.” The general idea of 
the shortness and brevity of human life may be 
supposed to be. indicated = the figure of the text. 
However long it may appear in looking forward, 
when counting the years of which it may consist, 
the longest life seems short in the retrospect; ex- 
cept, indeed, in some cases, where there may haye 





guest in my poor room,” returned Rupert, ‘‘ But if 
you wish to whistle, you had better keep here; this | 





been great activity, many changes, and much sor- 
row. To our consciousness, time takes its measure- 
ment from what we do or endure. With the busy 
man, time is quick in its passage, but protracted to 
memory, from the number of links which go to 
make up what can be recalled. ‘To the indolent 
and inactive it is slow and wearisome, but seems 
as nothing when it is passed, for there is nothing 
to be remembered. The hearing or reading of a 
story is attended by a rapid and passing interest— 
it leaves behind it a vague impression, after which, 
comparatively but few incidents may stand out 
distinctly in the after thought. In our day even, 
when tales are put into printed books, and run 
through three or four volumes, we feel when we 
have finished one, how short it appears after all, or 
how short the time it seemed to take for its perusal. 
If full of incident, it may seem sometimes long to 
remember, but we generally come to the close with 
a sort of feeling that says, ‘‘ And so that’s all.” 
But this must haye been much more the case with 
tales ‘‘ that were told.” These had to be com- 
pressed into what could be repeated at one time, or 
of which three or four might be given in an evening 
oran hour. The story ended, and then came the 
sense of shortness, brevity, the rapid flight of the 
period employed by it, with something like a feeling 
of wonder and dissatisfaction at the discovery of 
this. ‘‘For what is your life? It is even asa 
vapour, that appeareth for a little time, and then 
vanisheth away.” 

The way in which too many regard life, and act 
in relation to it, may be supposed to be expressed 
in connection with this suggestion of its brevity. 
They treat it like a plaything—make it an amuse- 
ment—pass it as if engaged with a story or a song. 
They are never serious; they never feel the great- 
ness of what they are to do and to be, or of the 
things with which they are constantly in contact. 
They are light, vain, trifling; acting as if they had 
nothing to do but to enjoy; living without earnest- 
ness, high aims, deep thought, manly purpose. 
Instead of being actors in a great and serious 
reality, and feeling as such—running a race, fight- 
ing a battle, seeking to achieve what demands skill, 
energy, endurance—they goon from year to year as 
if they were al] the time listening to a mere tale in 
the process of telling, with which they had nothing 
to do but to be excited and amused. 

But the words may express something deeper and 
higher, bearing on the experience of better men. 
The allusion suggests the idea of the great and 
varied interest there may be in life—the exagge- 
rated impression, indeed, which events may make 
upon us as they pass, and the feeling with which 
some of them may be afterwards recalled. The 
interest of a well-constructed story is a human 
interest; it must come home to the consciousness 
and experience of the reader or auditor; and, if it 
does this in any marked degree, it is wonderful the 
feeling which its successive descriptions and inci- 
dents may excite. It will thrill, and melt, and 
warm, and agitate. It. .will stir the soul, and 
quicken the pulse, and swell the heart. It will 
steal into the hours of the night; will lead men to 
forget their food, or not to care for it; and may 
thus have an extraordinary effect on the sympa- 
thetic and susceptible. Al! this, however, may not 
only lead to nothing, but, on looking back, the man 
will begin to wonder at himself—wonder that he 
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felt so much, and may become ashamed of his emo- 
tions, his terror, or his tears. Very similar to this 
is real life. The actual incidents of existence, as 
they pass over us, often greatly affect us. At par- 
ticular times, and in certain states of mind, they 
crush, overwhelm, excite, absorb, give rise to ex- 
travagant joy, produce the deepest depression, fill 
the mind with terror or hope, and occasion, as it 
may chance, agony or rapture. Some accession to 
their property, some gratification of their wishes, 
some prize secured by their love or their ambition, 
will fill men’s souls with irrepressible delight. Some 
trouble, disappointment, or apprehended calamity— 
some temporary misapprehension of their motives 
or conduct, some suspected alienation of friendship 
or affection, and eyen, at times, the pressure of 
passing public events, will render their nights 
sleepless, and make their days as if they walked in 
‘darkness that could be felt.” But they get on, 
life advances, the years come and go—these won- 
derfully exciting times and things lio a good way 
behind them—and then the wonder often is, that they 
could affect any one somuch. We have all, I sup- 
pose, known something of what it is to look back 
on a past period free from the temporary agitations 
and excitement of events as they occurred. It has 
then seemed to us as if we could hardly believe that 
it was our very selyes—we, who recall the events— 
who gave way, as we feel we did, either to the 
childish joys or the baseless apyrehensions of that 
remembered time. ‘‘ We spend our years as men 
who listen to a tale that is told.” 

The allusion of the text may furnish us with 
another thought in relation to those who live only 
for excitement. They are just like the men 
habitually devoted to listening to a story-teller. 
No sooner is one tale done, than they want another. 
They think of nothing but the impression of the 
moment. They want the pleasure repeated, though 
they know very well that they may have only to listen 
to an old story, or that even & new one will but 
feebly reproduce the pleasurable excitement which 
attended their entrance into the charmed circle. It 
is the same with those who live for enjoyment 
rather than work. They cry out for the repetition of 
that which has ceased to satisfy; and they go on, 
trying to prolong or to vary excitements which they 
perfectly well know have come to be to them as “‘a 
thrice-told tale.” 

Another and a different thought may not be in- 
appropriate. Those who are in the habit of reading 
stories acquire an insight into their probable course 
and ultimate termination. However they may be 
varied in incident, all tales have a great deal in 
common—just like life in different individuals. 
They turn on the same or similar events; the same 


passions have to be depicted, however modified by | 


event or circumstance; action, character, plot, re- 
sult, are all to be worked out according to certain 
admitted laws—for the less nature and probability 
are violated the better. So soon and so completely 
does all this get perfectly well known to those given 
to such reading, that they can a soon predict 
how things will turn out, what will be the fortune 
of certain individuals, what the fate to which the 
antecedents of others will lead. A shrewd guess is 
very soon formed, after the first few chapters, as to 
what may be expected in the next volume, and 
what will be developed and consummated in the 
last. Such is life to those whose experience has led, 
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‘ing point; there was the flowing of the tide; had 


as it were, to a frequent perusal of it. The thing 
lies before them like a well-known tale. Any new 
story, whatever its apparontly novel and startling 
features, must, they know, be worked out under tho 
action of the same laws which have governed others, 
It is easy to the experienced and observant to 
divine ; they can predict what may be expected in 
the career of such and such an individual, or what 
will be the result in which such and such a course 
must inevitably terminate. There is this difference, 
indeed, between fiction and reality: the well-con- 
structed story is, for the most part, rounded to com- 
leteness ; it administers, in the long run, tolerable 
justice to each character; and if this is done con- 
sistently with the laws of our nature and of human 
society, and with the principles of the Divine govern- 
ment, the story may do good, and become to the 
reader a protracted parable. It is to be remem- 
bered, however, that individual human lives often 
close without anything like a visible completeness. 
Neither the good nor the bad seem always to come 
to a fitting end. This arises from the moral system 
of things being here but imperfectly developed, and 
liable, therefore, to many apparent interruptions 
and deviations. This leads us to expect a continua- 
tion of the life-story of every man, in which de- 
velopments shall be made, and a consummation 
reached, according to the principles which sustain 
and pervade the government of the universe. 
Another thing should be remembered: in a story, 
results are often brought about by happy accidents, 
opportune arrivals, extraordinary interpositions, 
with which the author has it always in his power to 
reward the worthy, justify the innocent, or unmask 
the base. Some such things do occasionally happen 
in real life; but woe to the man who bases his hopes 
and his calculations upon them. Many, indeed, go 
through life as if its scenes and incidents were those 
ofa novel. They are always expecting something 
to occur, or something to turn up; some fortunate 
event to come to their relief, to raise their fortune, 
or = things right, just as if they supposed somo 
unknown individual would make them Mis heir, or 
some rich uncle might arrive from India! But the 
novel or the tale is a poor substitute for the teach- 
ing of Providence and the philosophy of fact. ‘‘ The 
chapter of accidents is the Bible of the fool.” 

In reading a tale, or in looking back on one 
read, we often feel how stupid it was for such and 
such a character not to have seen at the time the 
bearing of events, and to have taken advantage 
of incident or opportunity. If he had only done 
something which i. omitted to do, or left undone 
or unspoken some act or word, or followed the 
thread, the end of which seemed to be in his hand, 
the whole mystery would have been explained, 
misfortune and suffering avoided, and the final 
catastrophe prevented or softened. We almost get 
vexed at times with the imaginary individual for 
not seeing and doing what we suppose he might so 
easily have seen and done. Well, it is often thus 
in real life. We spend our years, and then look 
back upon them very much with the sort of feeling 
which sometimes accompanies the perusal of a tale. 
How frequently, on looking back, have some men 
to say to themselves: ‘Ah! that was the turn- 


we only seen things then as we see them now— 
which we might have done and ought to have done 
—had we only felt, purposed, achieved, as things 
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blindness ‘we did not perceive, or would not, how 
lifferent it might have been with us to-day! the 
whole texture of our subsequent life would haye 
been different—the story might haye had a de- 
yelonment and a consummation if can never have 
now!” 

Just one word more. Our years may be like so 
many tales, a series of stories, more or less nume- 
rous, each one haying its special characteristic, or, 
here and there, several that come in succession 
being very much alike. Some of these stories are 
very tragic; some dull; some full of adventure ; 
some quiet, uniform, uninteresting. Here may be 
lightness, gaiety, and humour; there, mourning 
and tears. Here, courtship and marriage-bells ; 
there, disappointment, change, the sickness and 
sorrow of the heart. In one tale we have the 1ecord 
of folly or sin, of spiritual apathy and religious de- 
clension; in another, we read of contrition and 
faith, of renéwed’ resolutions and revived hope. 
Losses, prosperity, births, bereavements, sunlight 
and shadow—the exhibited portrait, the concealed 
skeleton—all sorts of opposite and contradictor 
things seem to constitute the material out of whic 
the several parts of the series is made up. On 
looking ovér it as a whole, the variegated colours 
may so blend together that life may really seem 
more like an imaginary tale than anything else. It 
is for each of us, however, to reriember that life is no 
fiction, no mere tale, though it may look like one, 
It is something inexpressibly serious, something 
terribly and grandly real. It is to be spent, subject 
to the action of those universal and eternal laws 
under which God has placed us, and which, in the 
end, will haye momentous issues, whether men 
now think of it or not. By reason of sin, the whole 
aspect of things is broken and confused ; derange- 
ment and dislocation are everywhere ; yet, through 
the grace of God and the redemption that is in 
Christ Jesus, our poor, weak, guilty nature can be 
so restored and purified, so raised and helped, that 
life, instead of being like a tale told by an itinerant 
story-teller, shall put on the appearance of a sublime 
epic, of which the substance and the song shall be 
alike Divine. "We may so ‘spend our threescore 
years and ten that, at the end of them, instead of 
feeling that they have passed like a poor story that 
comes to nothing, or stooping to take up the sple- 


— Vanity of vanities; all is vanity ’"—we may be 
able to adopt the lofty and noble language of one 
who was conscious that, by God’s help, he had 
really lived to some purpose :—*‘*T have fought a 
good fight, I have finished my course. I ran, not 
as uncertainly ; I fought, not as one that beateth 
the air. I am now ready to be offered. Henceforth 
there is laid up for me a crown of righteousness, 
which the Lord, the righteous Judge, will give me 
at that day : and not to me only, but unto all them 
also that love his appearing.” 

Tn conclusion, we may remark that it will be well 
for us all to study the lessons taught by the great 
biography—the life of Him who stands alone among 
men as “ haying done everything that was given 
him to do.” He took upon himself our nature, and 
came into our world, and by so doing, he exalted 


eternity for which it was made, and for which it 
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then all seem to have suggested, but which in our} 


netic complaint of the remorseful and disappointed | 





and beautified both. He showed us the greatness | 
and seriousness of life, the value of the soul, the | 
| carbon’ of the coals or coke, or other fuel, uniting 
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needed to be redeemed. He came to redeem it; 
he gave himself for us that he might cleanse us 
from all iniquity, and purify us to himself as a 
‘* peculiar people,” raising us from the death of sin 
into the life of God. He confers tipon us his Spirit 
to quicken and animate, to awaken us to a proper 
conception of what we are, and what we ought to 
be, and what we may become. He shows us how 
the life which we now live in the flesh, may bo 
based and builf up on that faith in him which 
shall make it Divine and great like hisown. He 
can so replenish us with his grace, and so 
strengthen us with might in the inner man, 
that, instead of living as if intent on trifles, wo 
shall “set our affections on things above,” and 
live for them. This will fit us for that nobler and 
better second life that awaits the faithful. That 
life, the life of the glorified in heaven, is something 
inexpressibly great and real, and must be prepared 
for by something akin to itself. The two great needs 
of our condition and nature are met by the cen- 
tral provisions ‘of the faith—the atoning sacrifice 
and the sanctifying Spirit. Through these we are 
brought to God, and made like him. We can be so 
raised above oursdélyes as ‘to pass our sojourning 
here” like men that ‘‘continually look for their 
Lord,” so touching all things temporal as not to 
lose sight or hold of those that are eternal. Jeru- 
salem the golden will be reached at last. There, 
instead of speiiding our years as if listening to a 
brief and empty tale, we shall be face to face with 
eternal realities; be consciously and perfectly in 
harmony with them, and so go on and on from 
scene to. scene and from book to book of the great 
epic of the future, which will be a Divine story 
without an erd—over telling, never fold! 


©? 


HOW WE KEEP OURSELVES WARM. 
No. VI. 
TAKE a little bit of good fresh lime, such as they 
make mortar with, and put it into a bottle with a 
good lot of water; shake it up well, and then let it 
stand till the water is left clear. A small portion of 
the lime will remain dissolved in the water. 
shall call this water, then, lime-water. Now geta 
tumbler, and pour a little of this lime-water into it, 
roll it round so that all the sides may be moistened, 
and then hold it for a minute, mouth downwards, 
over a clear fire free from smoke. On turning your 
tumbler up again, you will find that the few drops 
of lime-water that run together at the bottom, are 
no longer clear, but milky. ‘The reason is this: 
the lime is very fond of that carbonic acid, which 
we saw last week coal and coke, and such hke, 
burn away into; and when it gets hold of this 
carbonic acid, it turns into chalk, or carbonate of 
lime, which, as it will not dissolve in the water, 
makes it milky. You will get the same effect if 
you hold your tumbler, moistened with lime-water, 
over a gas-flame, or a candle, because here, too, 
carbonic acid is being produced by the burning. 
This turning lime-water milky may bo nsed, then, 
as a test for carbonic acid; we can tell whether 
there is carbonic acid coming away from any burn- 
ing substance, by seeing whether the smoko that it 
produces ‘will make lime-water milky. The car- 
Fonte acid is formed, it will be remembered, by the 
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with the oxygen of the air; and this union or com- 
bination is the cause of the heat. 

Now let us try another experiment. Take your 
tumbler, wipe it out quite dry, and then hold it for 
a moment, mouth downwards, over the flame of a 
candle. You will find the inside instantly covered 
with moisture. If you had any means of keeping 
the tumbler cold, this water would go on accumu- 
lating till it ran down the sides in drops. Geta 
bit of ice, or some snow, and put it into a good- 
sized spoon (silver is best), and hold this over the 
candle-flame. The ice will keep the spoon cold, 
and you will very soon see a great drop of water 
hanging underneath the spoon. Hold it away from 
the flame, and nothing of the kind takes place. 
This water, then, has clearly come from the flame ; 
yet there is no water in the candle. It must bea 
product of the candle’s burning, one of the things 
that the candle has turned into by uniting with the 
oxygen of the air. You may get the same effect by 
holding your tumbler or spoon over a gas-flame, or 
over the bright flame of a coal fire. Hold them, 
however, over a coke or charcoal fire, or a coal one 
when it is burning quite clear, and no water will 
make its appearance. These things turn into car- 
bonic acid only; coal-gas, fatty matters, and such 
like, turn into carbonic acid and water. Here is 
the reason. In coke, or charcoal, or cinders, there 
is only one element to be burnt—carbon ; in coal- 
gas and candles, there are two—carbon and hydro- 
gon. Now, water, as we noticed last week, is a 
compound of hydrogen and oxygen; when, there- 
fore, anything is burnt which contains hydrogen, it 
must burn into water. It is because these things— 
such as coal-gas, or tallow, or wax—contain hydro- 
gen as well as carbon, that they burn with a flame, 
and do not merely glow away like coke or charcoal, 
which are all carbon, Hydrogen, like carbon, 
produces a great deal of heat when it is united with 
the oxygen of the air. 

We haye now found out pretty well all about our 
fire, oud why it is the fire gives heat; why only 
some things will burn, and why air is necessary to 
make them burn, And we haye got two tests, by 
which to find out what elements they are which are 
burning, whether carbon or hydrogen, or both, by 
seeing what it is that is coming away from the 
burning substance; whether carbonic acid, which 
will make our lime-water milky; or water, which 
will condense on a cold surface. Now, we want to 
apply these tests to yet another source of heat-— 
another means of keeping ourselves warm — 
more important than all the others we have 
spoken of. 

Fires are very pleasant, but they are not really 
necessary to keep us warm. When we go out ona 
cold winter’s day, and walk about in the frosty air, 
we have no fire to warm us, and yet if we only 
move briskly enough, we soon get in a pleasant glow. 
When we get into bed at night, the sheets are very 
cold; yet we wake up in the morning, and how 
warm and comfortable they feel. There has been 
no fire to warm them; what then has made them 
hot? Our bodies are always much warmer than the 
air, except in the extremest heat of summer; yet 
half the year we do not need fires at all: how is 
this? It is clear that there must be a source 
of heat within ourselves. We can keep ourselves 
warm, we can make other things warm, and all 
without fires; there must be some sort of a fire in 





our own bodies, then, to enable us to do this. And 
so there is; a real fire inside our bodies, as true a 
fire as that which is blazing in our grates, only not 
quite so hot. 

Every one knows that we are constantly breathing 
in and out the air about us. We draw it down 
into our lungs, and then we press it out again ; 
and so we go on, all day and all night, from the 
moment we were born to the moment when we die. 
And we know that without this constant breathing, 
we could not live; if our mouth and nose were shut 
up, so as to prevent our getting air, we should be 
suffocated and die. Now the reason for this is, 
that the air we breathe out, the air after it has been 
in our lungs, is very different to the air we breathe 
in, and contains something that is poisonous, and 
which, if we do not get rid of it, will kill us. We 
spoke before of a poisonous gas or smoke, which 
came from our fires, and which we called carbonic 
acid. Let us see whether this poisonous thing that 
comes into our breath be not, perhaps, the yery 
same, 

Our test for carbonic acid, it will be remembered, 
was its effect upon lime-water, in making it milky, 
by turning the fimo into carbonate of lime, or chalk. 
a put some of this lime-water into a tumbler, 
and take a bit of tobacco-pipe, or something of that 
sort, and breathe through that into the lime-water, 
so that the breath may bubble through it. Very 
soon you will find the lime-water gets quite milky. 
There is clearly, then, a great deal of carbonic acid 
in your breath. Now this has not come from the 
air itself; for, though that contains a little carbonic 
acid, there is not near so much in it as in your 
breath. Take a couple of bottles of the same 
size, and fill one with your breath, by breathing 
into it for two or three minutes; then put 
some lime-water into each, and shake them up, 
and you will find that though both are milky, 
the one you breathed into is by far the milkiest. 
This poisonous gas, then, which suffocates us if 
we are kept from breathing it out, is without 
doubt carbonic acid, the very same that comes from 
our fires. 

Now if we were to examine still more closely, 
the air we breathe out, we should find that not only 
was there carbonic acid added, but there was also 
oxygen taken away; that isto say, part of the oxygen 
of the air, passing into our lungs, had united with 
some of the carbon of our bodies, and turned into 
carbonic acid. But this union of carbon and oxygen, 
we have seen, is the source of the heat in our fires, 
it is what constituted burning. Here, then, plainly, 
is one source, at.all events, of the heat of our 
bodies, There is a constant burning of carbon 
going on in them, a fire that never dies out as 
long as we live, and which is helping to keep us 
warm, even when there is no fire outside that we 
can get near. 3 

© shall haye some more to say about this 
curious fire next time, when also we hope to bring 
to an end these little chats about ‘‘How we keep 
Ourselyes Warm.” 
(To be continued.) 
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A CHRISTMAS EVE.—No. I. 


"Twas Christmas Eve, and cold and white 
The country lay for miles around ; 

For Winter’s hand had softly spread 
His broad white mantle on the ground. 


"Twas Christmas Eve, the wintry wind 
Had ceased to sing his dreary song, 
The clouds were fled, the sky was clear, 
And slowly sailed the moon along. 


And darkly on the broad highway 

Did those tall firs their shadows throw ; 
While down between the mossy boughs, 

The moonlight showed the unrufiled snow. 


"Twas then that on that broad highway, 
With measured, slow, and heavy strides, 
A labourer sought his cottage home, 
And little dreamed of aught besides, 


The moon, which drew his shadow broad 
Upon that spotless sheet below— 

He warked it not, his thoughts were all 
On his own fireside’s warmer glow ; 


On the good wife, whose loving care 

Would make his warmest welcome home ; 
On those two chubby, rosy boys, 

Wond’ring when would their father come ; 


On that wee baby in the cot, 
The tiny thing of six weeks old, 
And the dear child, his bonny girl, 
The sweet pet lamb of all the fold. 


So still he kept his lonely way 

With that bright picture in his eye, 
Till toiling on that heavy road, 

He passed the dark fir-forest by ; 


And at the turnpike turned aside 
To cross the wild and dreary moor, 
Nor paused, nor stayed, until at last 
The goal was gained, his cottage door. 


There was no well-spread festive board, 
No sound of joyous Christmas mirth, 
Yet brighter, cheerier to his eye, 
Was that bright circle round his hearth. 


Beside the blazing Christmas fire, 
Knitting, the busy housewife sat ; 

While, at her feet, in lazy style, 
Lay the great purring sandy cat. 


And Johnny, too, the lazy boy, 
Lay pulling out poor pussy’s fur, 
His head in little Nelly’s lap: 
He was so fond—so fond of her ! 


And Bobby, round-faced, saucy child, 
Stood gravely by his mother’s knee, 

Watching the warm round comforter 
“That mother’s making, all for me.” 





When father came, then Johnny’s head 
Was gently tumbled on the floor, 
While little Nelly eager ran 
To meet her daddy at the door. 


“God bless thee, bonny little one ! ” 
He said, and raised her high in air. 
*T'was strange in those strong, brawny arms 
To see a thing so slight and fair. 


The evening passed. You might have seen, 
If you had been in that snug place, 

How Nelly nestled in his arms, 
And leaned against him her sweet face. 


And how they talked of Christmas Day, 
And how the unlettered peasant told 

Of those poor shepherds in the field, 
To whom the angels came of old. 


And Bobby prattled like a boy, 
And wondered what the sheep would do ; 
And wondered what the shepherds thought, 
And how the star was shining too. 


And Johnny wondered, not at that, 
But wondered at his mother’s look ; 

Why should her eyes be full of tears 
When Nelly talked of Bible book ? 


Oh, sweet, oh, sweet, it was to hear 
(Enough a mother’s heart to move) 
Out of those dear soft baby lips, 
Such words about the Saviour’s love! 


* It was so kind of Jesus Christ 
To be a little child like me, 

I’m sure He don’t forget it now, 
How, long ago, He used to be.” 


And then she pressed her rosy cheek 
Against that great rough coat of his, 
And murmured softly, “ I so want 
To be up there, where Jesus is.” 


And softly Johnny came and stood, 

His arm round mother’s neck, to hear 
Their little Nelly’s Christmas hymn 

In tones so infantine and clear. 


And seated on her father’s knee, 
With speaking eyes, so blue and bright, 
She told in her own baby way 
How shepherds watched their flocks by night. 


And so the pleasant evening passed, 
Till little Nelly went to bed, 
And long her father sat and thought 
Of all the strange, sweet things she said, 


I think he thought of that sad time 
When Nelly’s own twin brother died, 

And how, when first the babe was ill, 
The doctor spoke to him aside; 
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And told him that the children both 
Were weakly and not like to live. 
He little knew in after-months 
The wearying pain those words would give. 


Whenever Nelly talked or sang, 

For instance, sang that “ glory hymn” 
About the children round the throne, 

Those words would still come back to him, 


And yet what was there now to fear ? 
The child was rosy, fat, and well; 
He roused himself, and lit his pipe, 
And checked the thought he would not tell. 





Hiblical Expositions, 
ee 
A FEW NOTES ON THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO 
ST. MATTHEW. 


CHAPTER V.—Verse 8. 


“Blessed are the pure in heart: for they shall see 
God.” 
Among the crowd that thronged around the Divine 


Teacher to behold his miracles and to hear the strange | 
aphorisms of wisdom that fell from his lips, were many | 
These men of self-confident spirit had been | 


Pharisees, 
accustomed to hear the wise and the erudite deliver their 
instructions to men of their own order in society; but 
now, a dignified Teacher comes forth, who addresses him- 
self, in accents of tenderness, to the poverty-stricken 
multitude, whom the heathen philosopher and the | 
Jewish sage had alike despised; and now, this more | 
than learned Rabbi imparts health to the sick, strength | 


to the feeble, sight to the blind, and utters, moreover, | 
most mysterious sentences—not from the forum, nor | 


from the hall of justice, but from the mountain’s-side ; 
and the men whom “the wise, the scribe, and the dis- 
puter ” contemned as accursed are the objects of especial 
instruction, and heaven, and the blessedness of the 
Messiah’s kingdom, are subjects discussed to the poor, 
the sorrowful, and the needy. No such sight has 
hitherto been seen in Israel. Thus might the Pharisee 
reason within himself while listening to the Saviour’s 
sermon on the mount. 

Nor would his astonishment end here. All his pre- 
conccived notions were quietly assailed, all his supposed 
superiority to others was destroyed, and his claims 
to acceptance with God and to the enjoyment of the 
Divine beneficence were overturned. He, as a Pharisee, 
had kept himself apart from others, and had regarded his 
pride of feeling and his consciousness of superior merit 
as honourable to himself; he had also scrupulously 
adhered to the outward observance of the rites and 
ceremonies of the law, and now this mysterious Teacher 
assails his opinions and his practice, and tells him, in 
his public teaching, that humility—a grace which he 
despised—is the grace that is acceptable to God; and 
that purity of heart, and not external propriety alone, is 
neeciul for those who desire to see God. How can these 
things be? 

Thus our Lord’s teaching was diversified in its 
effect : it destroyed many false hopes, it corrected many 
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| erroneous opinions, and it taught men wherein true 
| happiness consists. It presented to the minds of the 
| hearers a Divine in place of a human standard, by which 
| men were to judge of themselves, and it made sincerity 
| in words, integrity in actions, and spirituality in reli- 
| gion, alike necessary, by tracing actions to their mo- 
| tives, and by attaching blessedness to purity of heart, 
| Thus did our Lord admonish men. against errors in 
' conduct and errors in creed ; and thus does he teach all 
who desire to be his disciples—he demands of them an 
attention to the truths that are uttered, and equally so 
| to the traths that are implied, and authoritatively 
| assures all who hear of his teaching or peruse his words 
| that any line of conduct that does not spring from holy 
| motives, any reformation of life that rests in external 
| decorum, any acts of devotion that are a mere con- 
| formity to custom, any substitution of the decencies of 
| life for vital godliness, are alike fallacious—fallacious, 
| because by these external acts the doers deceive others, 
; and by these acts they also are themselves deceived. 
Against these deadly errors, these practical heresies, 
a solemn admonition is uttered when Divinity itself 
defines the acceptable worshippers, by declaring that 
* Blessed are the pure in heart: for they shall see God.” 
Holiness, therefore, is essential to happiness, 

Purity of heart is Christian holiness. The heart of the 
godly man is a heart purified by faith and preserved by 
a Divine influence, and by this process the believer in 
| Christ—the man of purified heart, the man of renewed 
| mind—is made meet for the inheritance of the children of 
| light, The purity imputed and the purity imparted bring 
| the mind of the recipient into conformity to the Divine 
mind, and thus fit the soul for happiness by imparting 
those desires which constitute the power of apprecia- 
tion, and, consequently, the capability of enjoyment; 
for devoid of purity of heart, the presence of God and 
the society of the redeemed would create anguish of 
mind and not felicity. Let, therefore, every man, who 
secks not for purity of heart, remember that, until this 
be attained, he has not the ability to receive the happi- 
ness that is to be derived from holy employments, holy 
persons, a holy place, and the perpetual presence of a 
Being whose nature is not only Holy, but who is per- 
fect Purity. 

In the affairs of every-day life, we discover that the 
power of appreciation is necessary for enjoyment, for 
music hath no charms for the deaf, neither can lovely 
scenery delight the man who possesses not the powers 
of sight. In a lower order of creation the same truth 
is evident. Were a fish drawn from the dark and 
cold caverns of the deep and ’placed, on some sunny 
day, upon a splendid lawn, the light, the warmth, and 
the grassy couch would be in violation of its nature, 
and these delights, in which congenial natures rejoice, 
would be torture to the tenant of the deep; but the 
contrast to its wants and its desires would not be equal 
to the contrast which would exist were: a creature 
devoid of purity, and revelling in forbidden things, to be 
transferred to the regions of light, purity, and’ celestial 
joys. 

None but the pure can enjoy purity; therefore, the 
pure only can see God; and he who desires this purity 
of heart must seek from heaven the needful aid, It 
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is Christ’s office to save; it is the Holy Spirit’s office 
to purify. But purity is progressive and is produced by 
many lessons, it is the result of many struggles. 
The more exalted the attainment, the higher is the ap- 
preciation of the enjoyment; and the more vigorous the 
efforts, the more ardent the desires to proceed onward 
to perfection. The purity of heart which the spirit 
of God bestows produces— 

1. An abiding dread of all forbidden indulgences. 

2. It avoids that which tends to evil as well as the 
evil itself. 

8. It causes all past irregularities of life to be reflected 
upon with sorrow. 

4, It frees the heart from unholy affections. 

5. It watches against those things which destroy 
purity of thought. 

6. It shuns those pursuits, persons, and places, which 
are found to disqualify the mind for religious duties. 

7. It makes conscience sensitive and faithful. 

8. It looks at the motives as well as the actions. 

9. It finds abiding comfort only in those conversations, 
readings, and duties, which promote holiness of heart 
and life, 

10. It estimates objects by their tendency to bring 
the mind into conformity with the Divine will. 

11. It surrenders up the heart to be the throne of 
Christ. 

12. And the man thus warring against unholiness 
daily looks to Christ for aid, that sin may not have 
dominion over him; and, in reverential spirit, he says, 
“Thine I am, and thee alone I seek to serve.” 

Men thus minded shall see the majesty of the God- 
head in the person of their glorified Lord “they shall see 
God.” 

In the East it is deemed by subjects the highest 
honour to which they can attain to be admitted into the 
circle that surrounds their sovereign, that they may 
daily see the king. 

In vhe apocalyptic vision the exaltation of the righteous 
is taught by an allusion to this Oriental custom, for 
the redeemed are represented as occupying this inner 
circle, and as seeing God, and their purity is typified by 
the white robes with which they are arrayed. 

The purity to which so high a privilege is promised 
may be regarded as the Christian grace that represents 
all other graces, for he who is pure in heart is also 
poor in spirit; he mourns over sin; he is meek and 
lowly ; he hungers and thirsts after righteousness; he 
seeks for mercy, and he shows mercy; and strives to pro- 
duce peace and goodwill among men, This union of the 
graces is frequently to be seen even in youthful dis- 
ciples. Of this we have a pleasing example in the case 
of a heathen convert. A missionary, whose duties led 
him to North America, tells us that when the Esqui- 
maux first obtained a copy of the Gospels in their own 
language, they perused it with eagerness, and, shortly 
after they had received the book, one of the natives 
was found overwhelmed with grief. “Why do you 
grieve?” asked the missionary. ‘ Look,” said the sor- 
rowing man, and, as he spoke, he pointed to the eighth 
verse of the fifth chapter of St. Matthew’s Gospel. 
“Look there,” said he in the bitterness of grief; “ it is 





only the pure in heart that shall see God, and I am not 








pure. I never can see him.” “Stay,” said his in- 

structor ; “you have read the eighth verse, ‘ Blessed are 

the pure in heart: for they shall see God, unite this 

with the fourth verse, for they go together, ‘ Blessed 

are they that mourn: for they shall be comforted.’ ” 
(To be continued.) 
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BY THE REV. F. W. FARRAR, 
AUTHOR OF “ERIC; OR, LITTLE BY LITTLE.” 
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CHAPTER THE TWENTY-THIRD. 
A BROKEN FRIENDSHIP, 
Everard, Everard, which was the truest, 

God in the future, and Time will show ; 
Ne’er will I stoop to defence or excuses— 
If you despise me, be it so! 

But, my Everard, still (for I love you) 

This to the end my prayer shall be— 


Ne’er may you be so sternly treated, 
Never be judged as you judge me.—F. 


Kenrick did not happen fo meet Walter during 
the remainder of that Sunday, because Walter was 
chiefly sitting in Mr. Percival’s room ; but the next 
day, still nursing the smouldering fire of his anger, 
he determined to get the first opportunity he could 
of meeting him, in order that he might tax him 
with his supposed false friendship and breach of 
confidence. 

Accordingly, when school was over next day, ho 
went with Whalley to look for him in the play- 
ground. Walter was walking with Henderson, 
never dreaming that anything unpleasant was 
likely to happen. Henderson was the first to 
catch sight of them, and ho never saw Whalley 
without chaffing him in some ridiculous way or 
other—for Whalley’s charming good humour made 
him a capital subject for a joke: he at once began, 
as might have been expected, to sing— 


*¢Q Whalley, Whalley up the bank, 
And Whalley, Whalley down the brae, 
And Whalley, Whalley by yon burnside——” 


whereupon his song was interrupted by Whalley’s 
giving chase to him, which did not end till he had 
been led a dance half round the school buildings, 
while the ground was left clear for Kenrick’s 
expostulations. 

Walter came up to him cordially as usual, but 
stopped short in surprise, when he caught the 
scornful, lowering expression of his friend’s face ; 
but as Kenrick did not speak at once, he took him 
by the hand, and said, ‘‘Why, Ken, what’s the 
matter?” 

Kenrick very coldly withdrew his hand. 

“‘Eyson, I came to ask you if—whether—if 
you've been telling to any of the fellows all about 
me ;—all I told you about my father ?” 

As Walter instantly remembered that he had 
mentioned the story to Power, he could not at once 
say ‘‘ No,” but was about to explain. 

‘Tolling any of the fellows all about you and 
your father?” ho repeated; ‘ I didn’t know——” 

‘Please, I don’t want any excuses. If you 
hayen’t, it’s easy to say ‘No;’ if you have, I only 
want you to say ‘ Yes.’” 

‘But you nover told me I wasn’t to— 
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“Yes or noP” said Kenrick, with an impatient | each other; each of them imagined himselt deeply 
gosttire. wronged by the other, and each of them, in his 
‘‘ Well, I suppose I must say ‘ Yes,’ then; but/| irritation, used strong and unguarded expressions, 
hear me explain. I only mentioned it to——” which lost nothing by repetition, Thus the “ rift 
“That's enough, thank you. I don’t want to| of difference” was cleft deeper and deeper between 
hear any more. I don’t want to know whom you} them; and, chiefly through Kenrivk’s pride and 
mentioned it to;” and Kenrick turned short on ag wd a disagreement which might at first 
his heel, and began to walk off. ave been easily adjusted, became a serious, and 
‘‘But hear me, Ken,” said Walter, eagerly, | threatened to become a permanent.quarrel. 
walking after him, and laying his hand on his} ‘“ Power, did you repeat what I told you about 
shoulder. Kenrick to any one?” asked Walter, next time he 
‘* My name’s Kenrick,” said he, shaking off | met him. 
Walter’s hand, ‘‘ You ma apologise if you like;| ‘ Repeat it?” said Power; “why, Walter, do 
but even then I shan’t speak to you again.” you suppose I would? What do you take mo 
‘‘T have nothing to apologise for. I only| for?” 
told Ss ‘All right, Power; I knew that you couldn't 
“T tell you I don’t care whom you ‘only’ told. | do such a thing; but Kenrick declares I’ve spread 
t’s ‘only’ ail over the school. And it’s not the | it all over the school, and has just been abusing 
‘only’ time you’ve behaved dishonourably.” me like a pickpocket.” Walter told him the cir- 
“{ don’t understand you,” said Walter, who | cumstances of the case, and Power, displeased for 
was rapidly getting into as great a passion as | Walter’s sake, and sorry that two real friends 
Kenrick. should be separated by what ho could not but 
“‘ Betraying confidence is almost as bad as break- | regard as a venial error on Walter’s part, advisod 
ing open desks, and burning ” Such a taunt, | him to write a note to Kenrick, and explain the 
coming from Kenrick, was base and cruel, and he) true facts of the case again. 
knew it to be so. ‘‘ But what’s the use, Power ?” said Walter; 
“Thank you for the allusion,” said Walter; ‘‘I| ‘he would not listen to my explanation, and said 
deserve it, I own; but I’m surprised, Kenrick, that | as many hard things of mo as he could.” 
you, of all others, should make it. That, Ladmit,} ‘Yes, in a passion. He'll be sorry for them 
was an act of sin and strange folly for which I} directly he’s calm; for you know what a generous 
must always feel humiliated, and implore to be! fellow he is. You can forgive them, I’m sure, 
forgiven, And every generous person has long| Walter, and win the pleasure of being the first to 
ago forgiven me and forgotten it. But in this| make an advance.” : 
case, if you weren’t in such a silly rage, I could} Walter, after a little struggle with his resent- 
show you that I’ve done nothing wrong. Only| ment, wrote a note, and gave it to Whalley to give 
I know you wouldn’t listen now, and I shan’t con-| to Kenrick next time he saw him. I¢ ran as 
descend fo follows :— 
ta a 2, 7 ” } ack. 7 r- 

Condescend !. I like that,” said Kenrick, inter-| 11, deny Kenrick,—I think you are a little hard upon 
rupling him with . scornful laugh, which made ; me. Who can have told Jones anything about you and 
Walter's blood tingle. ‘ You ‘condescend to me, | your home secrets I don’t know. He could not have 
forsooth.” Higher words might have ensued, but feariit them through me. It’s true I did mention some- 
at this moment Henderson, still pursued by Whal- | thing about your father to Power when I was talking in the 
ley, came running up, and seeing that something affectionate way about you. I'm very,sorry log 
had gone wrong, he said to Kenrick — an ; never dreamt it would poke: OF. 9p angry. Power s 

“ THe Ye . ) Nvhnt the Poshine heen baving the ast person to reer such a thing. fray forgive me, 
Hallo, Damon! what has Pythias bee y108 | and believe me always to be your affe ctionate friend, 


9» 
to your : s Wa ter Evson. 
Kenrick vouchsafed no answer, but turning his | 


back on them, went off abruptly. Kenrick’s first impulse on receiving this note 
‘ He’s very angry with you, Eyson,” said Whal- | was to seek Walter on the earliest occasion, and 
ley, ‘‘ because he thinks you’ve been telling Jones | “make it up” with him in the sincerest and 
and that lot his family secrets.” heartiest way he could. But suddenly the sight of 
‘‘ Tye done nothing whatever of the kind,” said | Jones and Mackworth vividly reminded his proud 
Walter, indignantly. ‘‘ ladmit that I did thought- | and sensitive nature of the scene that had caused 
lessly mention it to Power; and one other overheard | him such acute pain. He did not see how Jones 
me. It never occurred to me for a moment that} could have learnt about the vehicle, at any rate, 
Kenrick would mind. You know L wouldn’t dream | without Walter having laughed over it to some 
of speaking about it /ill-naturedly,.and if that|one. Instead of seeking further explanation, or 
fellow wasn’t blind with rage I could have ex-| thinking no evil and hoping all things, he again 
plained it.to him in five minutes.” gave reins to his anger and suspicion, and 
‘* If you merely mentioned it to Power, I’m sure | wrote :— 

Kenrick would not sit much mind. Pi tell him I am bound to believe your explanation as far as it 
about it when he’s cooler,” said Whalley. goes. But I have reason to now that something more must 
“As you like, Whalley. Kenrick has no busi- | have passed than what you admit yourself to have said. 
ness to-suspect me in that shameful way, and to| am. astonished that you should have treated me so un- 
abuse me and treat me as if I were quite beneath his batt B I gewe oe Pome" Cp degra wach 
notice;-and cast old faults in my teeth,” answered peta. ag me Sina olf “‘tguae® ee calltdhiatiaent friend, 

Walter, with deep vexation. ‘Let him find out 2 i aacnats, 

the truth for himself, He can, af he takes the ; i 

trouble,” Walter had not expected this cold, ungracious 
both .he friends were thoroughly angry with | reply. When Whalley gave him Ketirick’s note, 
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he tore it open eagerly, anticipating a frank 
renewal of their former friendship; but a red spot 
rose to his cheeks as he saw the insinuation that he | 
had not told the whole truth ; and as he tore up the 
note, he indignantly determined to take no further 
step towards a reconciliation. 

Yet as he thought how many pleasant hours 
they had spent together, and how firmly-on the 
whole Kentick had stood by him in his troubles, 
and how loyeable a boy he really was, Walter 
could not but grieye over this difference. He 
found himself often yearning to be on the old terms 
with Kenrick; he felt that at heart he still loved 
him well, and after a fow days he again stifled all 
pride, and wrote :— 

Dear Ken,—Is it possible that you will not believe my 
word? If you still feel any doubt about what I have said, 
do come and seé me in Power's study. Iam sure that I} 
would convince you in five minutes that you must be under 
some mistake ; and if I have done you any wrong, or if 
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you think that I have done you any wrong, Ken, I'll 
apologise sincerely without any pride or reserve. I miss} 
your society very much, and I still am and shall be, what- | 
ever you may think and whatever you may say of me—| 
Yours affectionately, W. ££. 
As he naturally did not wish any third person to | 
know what was passing between them, he did not} 


between the leaves of an Herodotus which he knew | 
that Kenrick would use at the next school. He 
had barely put it there when a boy who wanted an 
Herodotus happened to come into the class-room, | 
and secing Kenrick’s lying on the table, coolly 
walked off with it, after the manner of boys, 
regardless of the inconvenience to, which the owner | 
might be put. As this boy was reading a different 
yas 


part of Herodotus from that which Kenrick 
reading, Walter’s note lay between the leaves} 
where it had been placed, unnoticed. When the} 
book was done with, the boy forgot it, and left it in| 
school, where, after kicking about for some days| 
unowned, it was consigned with other stray yolumes | 
toa miscellaneous cupboard, where it lay undis- 


turbed for years. Kenrick supposed that it was 
lost, or that some one had “bagged” it; and, 
unknown to Walter, his note never reached the 
hands for which it had been destined. In vain he 
waited for a reply; in. vain he looked for some 
word or sign to show that Kenrick had received his 
letter. But Kenrick still met him in perfect | 
silence, and with averted looks; and Walter, sur- | 
prised at his obstinate unkindness, thought that he 
could do nothing more to disabuse him of his false 
impression, and was the more ready to forego a 
friendship which by every honourable means he 
had endeavoured to retain. 

Poor Kenrick! he felt as much as Walter did 
that he had lost one of his truest and most pleasant 
friends, and he, too, often yearned for the old inter- 
course between them. Even his best friends, 
Power, Henderson, and Whalley, all thought him 
wrong, and in consequence a coolness rose between 
them and him. He felt thoroughly miserable, and 
did not know where to turn; yet none the less 
he ostentatiously. abstained from making the 
slightest overture to Walter; and whereas the two 
boys might haye enjoyed together many happy 
hours, they felt a continual embarrassment at being 
obliged to meet each other very frequently in awk- 
ward silence, and apparent unconsciousness of each 


entrust this note to any one, but himself placed it | 





other’s presence. is silent annoyance recurred 
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| continually at all hours of the day. They threw 
| away the golden opportunity of smoothing and 


brightening for each other their schoolboy years. 
It is sad that since true friends are so few, such 
slight differences, such trivial misunderstandings, 
should separate them for years. If a man’s peni- 
tence for past follies be humble and sincere, his 
crimes and failings may-well be buried in a 
generous oblivion; but, alas! his own friends, and 
they of his own household, are too often the last to 
forgive and to forget. ‘Too often they do not con- 
done the fault till years of unhappiness and dis- 
appointment have intervened; till the wounds 
which they have inflicted are cicatrised; till 
the sinner’s loneliness has taught him to look for 
other than human sympathy; till he is too old, 
too sorrowful, too heartbroken, too near the 
Great White Throne, to expect any joy from 
human friendship, or any consolation in human 
love. 

Twice did chance throw the friends into situations 
in which a reconciliation would haye been easy. 
Once, when the school was assembled to hear the 
result of some composition prizes, they found 
themselves accidentally seated, one on each side of 
Power. The mottos on the envelopes which were 
sent in with the’ successful exercises were always 
read out before the envelope was opened, and in 
one of the prizes for which there had been many 


| competitors, the motto, which Power had mentioned 


to them beforehand, told them at once that he had 
again achieved a brilliant success. The Great Hall 


| was always a scene for the triumphs of this happy 


boy. Both Walter and Kenrick turned at the 
same moment to congratulate him, Walter seizing 
his right hand and Kenrick his left. Power, after 
thanking them for their warm congratulations, 
grasped both their hands, and drew them towards 
each other. Kenrick was aware of what he meant, 
and his heart fluttered as he now hoped to regain a 
lost friend; but just at that moment Walter’s 
attention happened to be attracted by Eden, who, 
though sitting some benches off, wished to tele- 
graph his congratulations to Power. Unfortunately, 
therefore, Walter turned his head away before he 
knew that Kenrick’s hand was actually touching 
his. He did not perceive Power’s kind intention 
until the opportunity was lost; and Kenrick, mis- 
interpreting his conduct, had flushed with sudden 
pride, and hastily withdrawn his hand. 

On the second occasion, Walter had gone up the 
hill to the churchyard, by the side of which was a 
pleasant stile, overshadowed by aged elms, on 
which he often sat reading or enjoying the breeze 
and the view. It suddenly occurred to him that he 
would look at Daubeny’s grave, to see if the stone 
had yet been put up. He found that it had just 
been raised, and he was sorrowfully reading the 
inscription, when a footstep roused him from his 
mournful recollections, A glance showed him that 
Kenrick was approaching, evidently with the same 
purpose. He came slowly to the grave and read 
the epitaph. Their eyes met in a friendly gaze. A 
sudden impulse to reconciliation seized them both, 
and they were on the verge of shaking hands, 
when three boys came sauntering through the 
churchyard—one of them was the ill-omened Jones. 
The association jarred on both their minds, and 
turning away without a word, they walked home in 
different directions. 
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CHAPTER THE TWENTY-FOURTH. 
EDEN’S TROUBLES. 
There has the Samian Y’s instructive make, 
Pointed the road thy doubtful foot should take ; 
There warned thy raw and yet unpractised youth 
To tread the rising right-hand path of truth. 
BREWSTER. 
Tuzy went home in different directions, and 
morally, too, their paths henceforth were widely 
diverse. The Pythagoreans chose the letter Y as 
their symbol for a good and evil life. The broad, 
sloping, almost perpendicular left-hand stroke is 
an apt emblem for the facile downward descent 
into Ayernus; the precipitous and narrow right- 


hand stroke aptly presents the slippery, uphill-ward : 


struggle of a virtuous course. J remember to have 
seen, as a child, another and a similar emblem 
which impressed me much, On the one side of the 
picture a snail was slowly creeping up asteep path ; 
on the other a stag rushed and bounded unre- 
strained down the sheer proclivities of a wide and 
darkening hill. Improvement is ever slow and 
difficult; degeneracy is too often startlingly rapid. 
From henceforth, as we shall have occasion to see, 
hereafter, Walter was progressing from strength to 
strength, adding to faith virtue, and to virtue 
temperance, and to temperance knowledge, and to 
knowledge brotherly kindness, and to brotherly 
kindness charity— 

‘Springing from crystal step to crystal step 

Of the bright air”— 

while our poor Kenrick was gradually descending 
deeper and deeper into darkness and despair. 

Yet he loved Walter, and sighed for the old inti- 
macy, while he was daily abusing his character 
and affeeting to scorn his conduct. In short, a 
change came over Kenrick, ‘There had always 
been a little worm at the root of his admiration of 
and affection for Walter. It was jealousy. He 
did not like to hear him praised so loudly by his 
friends and schoolfellows; and, besides this, he was 
vexed that Walter, Henderson, and Power, were 
more closely allied to each other than to him. He 
had struggled successfully against these unworthy 
feelings so long as Walter was his friend, but now 
that he had allowed himself to seek a quarrel with 
him they grew up with tremendous luxuriance. 
And he was so thoroughly in the wrong, and. so 
obstinate in persisting to misunderstand and mis- 
represent his former friend, that gradually, by his 
pertinacity and injustice, he alienated the regards 
of all those who had once been his chosen com- 
panions. Even Whalley grew cool towards him. 
He had to look elsewhere for associates, and un- 
happily he looked in the vob Sepiini 

Meanwhile Walter, although he constantly grieved 
at the loss of a friend, was otherwise very happy. 
The boys at St. Winifred’s were not overworked ; 
there was enough work to stimulate, but not to 
oppress them, and Walter’s work grew more 
promising every day. He was fond of praise, and 
Mr. Percival, while he always took care so to praise 
him as to obyiate the danger of conceit, was not so 
scant of his approbation as most men are. His 
warm and generous appreciation encouraged and 
rewarded Walter’s exertions, so that he was quite 
the ‘‘star” of his form. Many other boys did well 
under Mr. Percival. There was a bright and 
cheerful emulation among them all, and they took 
especial pains with their exercises, which Mr. 





Percival varied in every possible way, so as to call 
out the imagination and the fancy, to exercise both 
the reason and the understanding, and to test the 
powers of attention and research. His method was 
so successful that it was often a real pleasure to 
look over the exercises of his form, and he had 
adopted one plan for keeping up the boys’ interest 
in them which was eminently useful. All tho best 
exercises, if they attained to any positive excellence, 
were sent to Dr. Lane; and at the end of the half- 
year, a number, printed opposite to the boy’s name, 
showed how often he had thus been “sent up for 
good.” If in one fortnight four separate exercises 
were so sent up, the form obtained, by this proof 
of industry, the remission of an hour’s work, and 
as this honour could never be cheaply won it was 
highly prized. Now two or three times Walter’s 
unusually brilliant exercises had been the chief 
contribution towards winning these remitted hours, 
and this success caused him double happiness, 
because it necessarily made him a general fayourite 
with the form. Henderson (who had only got a 
single remove at the beginning of the term, but 
had worked so hard in his new form that he had 
succeeded in his purpose of winning a remoye 
during the term, and so being again in the same 
division with Walter) did his best to earn the same 
distinction, but he only succeeded when the exer- 
cise happened to be an English one, and on a 
subject which gaye some opportunity for his. sense 
of the ludicrous. He generally contrived to intro- 
duce some purely fictitious ‘‘ Eastern Apologue,” 
as he called it; and as he rarely managed to keep 
the correct oriental colouring, his combinations of 
Sultans, Tchokadars, Odaliques, and white bears 
were sometimes so inexpressibly absurd that Mr. 
Percival, to avoid fits of laughter, was obliged to 
look over his exercises alone. Nor were his eccen- 
tricities always confined to his English themes; 
his Latin verses were occasionally no less extra- 
ordinary, and in one set, on the suicide of Ajax, the 
last few lines consisted of fragmentary words in- 
terspersed here and there with numerous stars—a 
phenomenon which he explained to Mr. Percival, in 
the gravest manner possible, by saying that here 
the voice of Ajax was interrupted by sobs! 

Happy in his work, Walter was no less happy in 
his play. The glorious mid-day bathes on the hard 
sparkling yellow sands when the sea was smooth as 
the blue of heaven, and clear as transparent glass— 
the long afternoons on the green and sunny cricket 
field—the strolls over the mountains, and lazy 
readings under a tree in the fragrant fir-groves— 
all invigorated him, and gave to his face the health, 
and to his heart the mirth, which told of an inno- 
cent life and a vigorous frame. 

But it must not be supposed that he escaped 
troubles of his own, and RS first trouble arose 
out of the kind boyish protectorate which he had 
established over little Eden’s interests. 

His rescue of Eden from the clutches of a bad lot 
was one of Walter’s proudest and gladdest reminis- 
cences. Instead of moping about miserable and 
lonely, and rapidly developing into a rank harvest 
the evil seeds which his tormentors had tried to 
plant in his young heart, Eden was now the gayest 
of the gay. Secure from most annoyances by pos- 
sessing the refuge of Power’s study, and the cer- 
tainty of Walter’s rm he soon began to assert his 
own position among all the boys of his own age and 
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standing. No longer crushed and intimidated by 
bullying and bad companions, he was lively, happy, 
and universally liked, but never happier than when 
Walter and Power admitted him, as they constantly 
dad, into their own society. 

Harpour and Jones, in their hatred against 
Walter, had an especial reason to keep Eden as 
far as they could under subjection, in addition to 
their general propensity to bully and domineer. 
They did not care to torment him when Walter was 
present, because with him, in spite of their hostility, 
they felt it wise to maintain an armed neutrality. 
But whenever Walter was absent they felt them- 
selves safe. None of the other boys in their dormi- 
tory interfered except Henderson, and his inter- 
position, though always generous, was both morally 
and physically weaker than Walter’s. He would 
not, indeed, allow any positive cruelty, but he was 
not thoughtful or stable enough to see the duty of 
interfering to prevent other and hardly less toler- 
able persecutions. 

It so happened that at a game of cricket Walter 
by accident had received a blow on the knee from 
the cricket-ball bowled by Franklin, who was a 
tremendously hard and swift bowler. The hurt 
which this had caused was so severe that he was 
ordered by Dr. Keith to sleep on the ground-floor 
in the cottage for a fortnight, in order to save him 
the exertion of running up and down so many stairs, 
The opportunity of this prolonged absence was 
maliciously seized by the tyrants of No. 10; but 
Eden bore up far more manfully than he had done 
in the old days. He was quite a different, and a 
far braver, little fellow, thanks to Walter, than he 
had been the term before; and, looking forward to 
his friend’s speedy return, he determined to bear 
his troubles without saying a word about them. 
He was far more bullied during this period than 
Henderson knew of, for some of the threats and 
commands by which he was coerced were given in 
Henderson’s absence, as he was allowed to sit up 
half an hour later than those in the form below. 
For instance, Eden was ordered never to look ata 
book or to finish learning his lessons in the bed- 
room; and he was strictly forbidden to get up until 
the second bell rang in the morning. [If he dis- 
obeyed these orders, he was soused with water, 
pelted with shoes, and beaten with slippers, and on 
the whole he found it better to be content to lose 
place in form, and to get impositions for missing 


this cruelty, throwing out hints that if they refused, 
he would take some measures to get it stopped by 
one of the monitors. If Eden had been plucky 
enough to embrace his natural right of obtaining 
protection from one of his own schoolfellows in the 
sixth, he would have been efficiently defended. 
Appealing to a monitor in order to secure immunity 
from disgraceful and wholly intolerable bullying is 
avery different thing from telling a master; an 
although the worst boys tried to get it traditionally 
regarded as an unmitigated form of sneaking, yet 
the public opinion of the best part of the school 
would have been found to justify it. But the two 
bullies knew that Eden would never have the heart 
toventure on this appeal; and although they desisted 











chapel, than to attempt to brave these hindrances. | 
When, however, he had been late two mornings | 
running, Henderson got the secret out of him, and | 
at once entreated Harpour and Jones to abandon | 





from this particular practice at Henderson’s re- | 


quest, they knew that he was too wavering a 
character, and too fond of popularity, to be easily 
induced to make them his open enemies. If Eden 
had only told Walter, he knew that Walter would 
have sheltered him from unkindness at all hazards; 
but he was a thoroughly grateful child, and did 
not wish to get Walter into any difficulties on his 
account. So, in schoolboy phrase, there was nothing 
left for him but to ‘‘ grin and bear it; ” which he 
heroically did, earnestly longing for Walter’s re- 
turn to the dormitory as for some golden age. But 
his trials were not over yet. 

Is there in human nature an instinctive cruelty? 
That there is in it a tendency to an absorbing 
selfishness, a total absence of all tenderness and 
delicate consideration, is abundantly obvious. But 
besides this, there is often an astonishing and 
almost incredible tendency to take positive pleasure 
in the infliction of pain. Now it so happens that 
Jones and Harpour were bad boys, as I have 
shown already, in the worst sense of the word, and 
et the real enjoyment which they felt in making 
ttle Eden’s life miserable is an inexplicable pheno- 
menon. One would have thought that the mere 
sight of the little boy, his tender age, his delicate 
look, his extreme gentleness and courtesy of man- 
ner, and the mute appealifg glance in his blue 
eyes, would haye suiliced to protect him from 
wanton. outrage. It did suffice with most boys; 
but if anything, it added zest and piquancy to the 
persecutions of those two big bullies. 

Reader, have you ever been ‘‘ taken prisoner ?” 
that is to say, have you ever been awaked from a 
sweet sleep by feeling an intolerable agony in your 
right toe, and finding that it is caused by somebody 
haying tied a string tight round it without waking 
you, and then pulling the said string with all his 
force? Ifnot, congratulate yourself thereupon, and 
accept the assurance of one who has undergone it, 
that the pain causcd by this process is absolutely 


| excruciating. It was this pain which made Eden 


start up with a scream durimg one of the nights 


| I speak of, and the cry rose in intensity as he 


ew fully awake to the sensation. 

‘‘ Hallo! what’s the row, Eden?” said Hender- 
son, starting up in bed; but the child could only 
continue lis screams, and Ifenderson,. springing 
out of bed stumbled against the string, and in- 


| stantly (for the trick was a familiar one) knew 


what was being done. As quick as thought he 
seized the string with his right hand and, by pul- 
ling it towards Eden, slackened the horrible tension 
of it, while with his left hand he rapidly took out a 
knife from his coat pocket and cut the cord in two. 

Jones and Harpour, tittering at the success of 
their machination, were standing with the string 
in their hands just outside the door in the passage, 
and the sudden jerk showed them that the string 
was severed. 

“T'll tell you what it is,” said Henderson to 
them, with the most deliberate emphasis, ‘‘ I don’t 
care if you do lick me for telling you the truth, but 


d | you two are just a couple of the greatest brutes in 


the school.” 

‘‘What’s the matter, Flip?” asked Franklin, 
from his bed, in a drowsy tone. 

“ Matter! why those two brutes,” said Hender- 
son, with strong indignation, “have been taking 
poor little Eden prisoner, and hurting him 
awfully.” 
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‘‘ What a confounded shame!” said Franklin 
and Anthony in one yoice; for they, too, though 
they were sturdy fellows, had had some experience 
of the bullies in their earlier school days; and of 
late, following Walter’s example, they had always 
energetically opposed this maltreatment of Eden. 

“‘Draw it mild, you three, or we'll kick you,” 
said Harpour. 

“But we won’t draw it mild,” said Franklin ; 
“it’s quite true; you and Jones are brutes to bully 
that poor little fellow so. He never hurt you.” 

“What an uppish lot you nips are,” said Har- 
pour; ‘it’s all that fellow Evson’s doing. Hang 
me, if I don’t take it out of you!” and he advanced 
with a slipper in his hand towards Franklin. 

“‘Touch him if you dare,” said Henderson; ‘‘if 
you do, Anthony and I will stick by him; and 
Cradock, you’ll see fair play, won’t you?” 

* Pooh!” said Cradock. ‘“‘Tmasleep. Fight it 
out by yourselves.” 

“ Never mind these little fools, Harpour,” said 
Jones; ‘‘they’re beneath your notice. Besides, 
it’s time to turn off to sleep.” For Jones had 
earned his soubriquet by always showing a par- 
ticularly larze white feather when there was any 
chance of a fray. 

‘‘ Phew, Jones! none of us would give much for 
you,” said Henderson contemptuously.  ‘‘ Little 
fools, indeed! You know very well that you 
daren’t lay a finger on the least of us, whether 
we're beneath your notice or no. An ostrich isa 
big bird, but its white feathers are chiefly of use in 
helping it to run away.” He went to Eden’s bed- 
side, for the child was still sobbing with pain, and 
was evidently in a great state of nervous agitation. 

‘‘ Never mind, fiden,” he said, in a kind and 
soothing voice; “think no more of it; we won't 
let them take you prisoner again.” And as he spoke 
he took his place by Eden’s side, and looked with 
angry defiance at the two bullies. 

“Those fellows hurt me so,” said Eden, in an 
apologetic tone, bravely trying to check his tears. 
‘*Oh, I wish Evson would come back.” 

‘‘ He is coming back in a night or two; his knee 
is nearly well. I hayen’t helped you enough, poor 
little fellow. I’msosorry. I say, you brutes,” he 
continued, raising his voice, ‘‘ next time you bully 
Eden, I’ll tell Somers as sure as fate.” 

“Tell away then,” jeered Harpour; “‘ better go 
and tell him before your shoes wear out.” 

‘‘Ah, you'll change your tone, Master Har- 
pour, when you’ye been well whopped,” answered 
Henderson. 

‘“‘T should like to see Somers or any one else 
whop me,” said Harpour, in an extremely ‘‘ Ereles 
vein.” ‘‘ Why, Lane himself shouldn’t do it,” 


‘Oh, indeed!” 


“Tl ‘oh, indeed’ you!” said Harpour, getting | 


out of bed; but here Cradock interfered, seized 
Harpour with his brawny arm, and said— 

“There, that’s badgering enough for ono night. 
Do let a fellow go to sleep.” 

Harpour got into bed again, and Henderson once 
more reassuring Eden that he should not. be again 
molested, followed his example. But, half with 
fright and half with pain, the poor boy lay awake 
most of the night, and when he did fall asleep he 
constantly started up again with troubled dreams. 

Next morning, the two parties in the dormitory 
would hardly speak to each other, They rose at 


| daggers drawn, and in the highest dudgeon, 
Henderson was glad Anthony and Franklin had 
openly espoused the right side, and was pleased at 
anything which drew them out of the pernicious 
influence of the other two, This wasn’t by any 
Means a pleasant state of things for Jones and 
Harpour, and it made them hate Eden, the inno- 
cent cause of it, more than ever. Moreover, 
| Harpour, who was not accustomed to be openly 
| bearded, did not choose to let the reins of des. 
potism slip so easily out of his hands, and 
determined to avenge himself yet, and to show 
that neither entreaties nor threats should prevent 
him from being as great a bully as he chose, 

“Understand you, Henderson,” he said, while 
they were dressing, ‘that I shall do exactly what 
I like to that little muff there.” 

Eden reddened and said nothing; but Hender- 
son, looking up from his wash-hand basin replied 
—‘‘And understand you, Harpour, that if you 
bully him any more, Ill tell the head of ‘the 
| School.” 
| Harpour made a spring at Henderson to thrash 
him for these words, but again the burly Oradock 
| interposed, saying, good-humouredly, as he put 
| himself in Harpour’s way, ‘There, stop squab- 
| bling, for goodness’ sake, you two, and let’s haye 
a little peace. Flip, you ans up.” 

(To be continued.) 











Progress of the Gruth. 


THE WORK OF THE GOSPEL IN LONDON, 
No. IV. 
Sclater Street and the Neighbourhood, 
Ir we wish to see something of the undenominational 
work in the east, we cannot begin better than by visiting 
the neighbourhood. of Shoreditch, some fine Sunday 
morning, towards twelve o’clock. The places of worship 
in the neighbourhood have received their scanty con- 
gregations, and the streets are filled with idlers 
enjoying the spring sunshine. The Jews, having ceased 
from business on their own Sabbath, now keep open 
shop; and so do many Gentiles, who observe no Sabbath, 
Passers-by may purchase new clothes—or old ones—or 
have their portrait taken, or partake of various kinds of 
refreshments. The pale, ragged boy, who is kneeling 
beside a lamp-post, and extracting, with the help of a 
long pin, some scanty nutriment from a handful of peri- 
winkles, tells you that he must clean boots or starve, 
for he has no parents or relations; aud he owes three- 
pence for his last night’s lodging, but they won’t trust 
him again. But, surely, this respectable-looking shop- 
keeper is not in such extremity—he who stands before 
his ample store of fruit, playing a kind of game of ball 
| with some oranges, and inviting the public to “buy them 
| cheap.” Business does not seem to be very brisk, and 
| consciences as well as oranges are sold, cheaply this 
pleasant Sunday morning. 

Passing along some narrow streets to an open space, 
where a number of houses have been demolished, let us 
look on for a few moments at this game of “ pitch and 
| toss.” ‘ The players are two boys, one in better condition 
than the other; and some other boys form a circle of 
spectators. They are very poor. The clothes of one 
of them are made to afford a partial eovering only by 
an ingenious use of pieces of string, and others are 
searcely better clad. The young gamblers are old in 
vice! ‘They play their game very quietly,:and at the 
| end there is no emotion on either side, ‘he poorer of 
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the two, we learn, has won twopence, which is all the 
property of the other; but the loser has a home, and 
parents living —rare advantages for a London street-boy 
—and he can bear the loss, What, however, would the 
poorer boy have done had his small store of pence been 
swept away ? He has no parents, no home, and no 
work. He could, probably, have got no food. He is 
evidently aware of the folly of his conduot, and listens 
readily to the higher lesson, which is not. so. familiar to 
him, of a sin committed against God. Reared in the 
slums, he has, nevertheless, a clear, honest look, which 
invites confidence. How long will he be out of gaol ? 
How many months or years of his present life will it 
take to turn him into a confirmed criminal? He 
is in the streets by day, and he consorts with the 
vilest characters at night. Can nothing be done to pro- 
vide decent lodging-houses, on remunerative principles, 
for the outcast boys and girls of London? ‘The experi- 
ment might be made to pay, we think; but, at least, it 
would be a great public benefit. 

Proceeding farther through a lane called Bateman’s 
Row, we pass the humble lodging of a Bible woman, 
where about thirty persons are collected every Lord’s 
day to hear the Gospel preached, and where there is also 
usually some out-door preaching. A very useful work 
is going on here, but the wants of the neighbour- 
hood are great, and larger rooms are urgently re- 
uired. 

, Passing on, and crossing Shoreditch, we turn along the 
north side of the Great Eastern Railway station, and 
enter a narrow street of tall, gloomy houses, at whose 
windows hang a few small bird-cagés, whence comés some 
feeble twittering, as the poor little prisoners catch a 
glimpse of the sun. A little higher up, the street is 


crowded with men and boys, who are evidently very 
busily occupied, Some general features of resemblance 


show that they are one brotherhood. Unwashed, un- 
kempt are they, with sallow faces and dingy clothes, 
which last include usually a round hat and a red hand- 
kerchief, Some carry birds, in cages, which they ex- 
hibit to their neighbours; scme hold in their arms 
various terriers, better tended, to all appearance, than 
themselves or. their children; others crowd before the 
windows of shops, in which rows of canaries are exposed 
for sale, as well aS rabbits, pigeons, and other un- 
happy creatures, tamed and prisoned. A few wandering 
dealers in pastry, fruit, »nd groundsel ate scattered 
smong the crowd, A ragged boy comes up to one of 
these, takes up a piece of a brownish substance some- 
what resembling cake, throws down a halfpenny and 
walks away, not a word being exchanged on either side. 
The dainty is cheap, at least; let us hope that it con- 
ains some proportion of honest meal, There is a con- 
fused noise of chaffering all around us, but on the whole 
the crowd is quiet, and one policeman is considered 
sufficient to keep order. 

This is Sclater Street, the exchange of the “ fanciers” 
of London. Here for many years past they have been 
accustomed to congregate on the Sabbath day to transact 
their business. Here, we read in a pamphlet* issued by 
the East End Services Committee, 

“Birds and dogs are exchanged; stolen dogs are known 
and treated about; pigeons, fighting cocks, singing, and 
other birds are subjects of commerce, betting, and agree- 
ment,” 

It is now twelve o’clock, and business is at its height. 
Pushing our way through the crowd, we come to a bye 
street on the left, called Swan Street,and here, nearly at 
the angle of the two streets, a numerous circle of listeners 
is gathered round a preacher. He is a working man, like 
those around him, but clean and well-dressed, and with 
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a calm, cheerful bearing which contrasts with the dull, 
weary expression on many faces. He is telling his 
hearers something of his history. He once lived with- 
out God in the world, aud profaned His holy day with 
pursuits and pleasures like theirs, but he was brought 
under the sound of the Gospel; he found the Saviour; 
and is there to-day to tell them that the Master he now 
serves has given him a good coat to wear, and a good 
bed to lie on; and more than this, has given him peace 
and happiness in his soul, which he never knew before, 
and a hope of a happy eternity. Having thus borne his 
testimony for Christ, he earnestly invites them to come 
to the same Saviour. He does not mention that he 
formerly kept a bird-shop, and that on his conversion 
he at once gave away most of his stock, and resigned 
the business, in full confidence that the Lord would pro- 
vide for him. He shortly afterwards obtained employ- 
ment, and although his earnings are not large, he is better 
off even in a temporal point of view than in the days 
when he spent his money in drink. His hearers pro- 
bably know him well; and if any of his old customers are 
there, they at least cannot doubt the truth of his state- 
ment, that with him “ old things have passed away, and 
all things have become new.” He is followed by the 
well-known Secretary. of the English Monthly ‘Tract 
Society; who after his address gives out the verses of 
a favourite hyma, in which, however, only the preachers 
join. 

The next. speaker is a pleasant, respectable-looking 
man of middle age, who formerly got his living as a con- 
juror, but who has now relinquished his “ curious arts,” 
and earns a.subsistence by making braces, which he sells 
in the Whitechapel Road, and elsewhere, The change 
which has taken place in him he dates from the moment 
when he bought.a New Testament for fourpence, froma 
companion in a lodging-house. His address is full of 
anecdote and illustration, and fixes the attention of the 
listeners, Here, for instance, is a lesson they will under- 
stand and remember :— 

“T can tell you that in those days I never knew what 
a@ moment’s true happiness was, Satan kept telling me 
that I should find it in drinking, or in other amuse- 
ments, but I never did. Very likely you have seen those 
men at the races with three thimbles and a pea; and if 
you go up to them as they move the thimbles, you think 
you can see plain enough which one the pea is under. 
Then their pals standing by, tell you you'll be sure to 
find it under this one or that one; but if you bet ten or 
fifteen bob, and then take up the thimble, where’s 
the pea? It’s gone. Just so with what they call the 
pleasures of the world. Satan will only deceive you 
—you won’t find the pea of happiness under any of 
them.” 

Surely every thimblerigger they may see will hence- 
forth preach an unconscious sermon to those misguided 
youths. This kind of “object preaching,” as we may 
term it, which draws instruciion from objects common 
and familiar to the hearers, is doubtiess calculated to be 
very useful, as it resembles in some degree the method 
pursued by the Great Preacher. 

The speaker goes wn with his address, and it is getting 
past the dinner-hour. Vanity Fair grows thinner and 
thinner, and at length disappears. The main street is 
almost empty, but the congregation is scarcely dimi- 
nished. Their dinner, if they have any, possesses less 
attraction for them than do the glad tidings which are 
here made known; and when the conjuror has ended, 
they are ready to listen to a new speaker—one who, we 
learn, admits himself to have been, before his conversion, 
a thief, but who is now a very useful preacher of the 
Gospel among the lowest of the London poor, 

While the out-door preaching has been going on, 
Divine service has been held in a room at the back of 
No, 34, Sclater Street, which may be regarded as the 
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head-quarters of the movement in this neighbourhood. 


This room is underneath a cabinet-maker’s shop, and 
has a low roof, so that when filled with people the atmo- 
sphere is very unwholesome. The furniture consists 
simply of benches without backs, and a small raised 
reading-desk at one end. A few Scripture texts hang 
about the walls. With close packing it will hold about 
100 people. It is filled at both the Sunday services, 
and in the evening is crowded. The services now being 
held in the rooms, and the estimated attendance, are as 
follows :— 
Attendance. 
Sunday, 10 a.m....... Prayer-meeting. 
on ll a.m,...... Open-air preaching 
In-door-service . 
» 2.30p.m.... Prayer-meeting . 
oe 6.30 p.m. ... In-door service .... 
ollowed by Prayer-meeting. 
Monday, 8 p.m....... Temperance Society 
Tuesday, 8 p.m. ... Bible-class 
Wednesday, 8 p.m.. Preaching 
Thursday, 8 p.m. ... Prayer-meeting 
Saturday, 8 p.m. ... Experience meeting 





It thus appears that the room is filled four evenings 
in the week, in addition to the Sunday services; and no 
doubt much larger rooms would be filled if they could 
be obtained. The Temperance Society is a very useful 
auxiliary: 347 persons have signed the pledge within 
two years. There is a Tract Society and a Lending 
Library, but the latter at present only contains about 
thirty-five volumes, 

The meetings are conducted chiefly by working men 
of the neighbourhood, the principal preacher being a 
converted fancier. The Bast End Services Committee 
appear to exercise some general supervision of the ar- 
rangements; but it is a gratifying foct that the preach- 
ing in Sclater Street did not originate with them, but 
with a few of the working men themselves. It cannot 
be doubted that the Divine blessing has attended this 
humble but important work, The congregation consists 
of people of the neighbourhood, most of whom have been 
brought, either here or at the open-air preaching, to a 
knowledge of the truth as it is in Jesus. The work is 
unsectarian in its character,and we learn that “an untold 
number” have left the room to become members of neigh- 
bouring churches. The room thus acts as a nursery 
for the churches, and a stream passes through it to them. 
The preachers and other workers are volunteers, and 
receive no remuneration of any kind; consequently, the 
great amount of good that has been done has been 
secured at small cost, so far as the working expenses 
are concerned; but the work needs to be greatly ex- 
tended, and for this purpose suitable rooms are required. 
These cannot be provided without larger funds than the 
committee have hitherto possessed. 

(To be continued.) 








Short Arrotvs. 


FIRST FRUITS. 
In the Jewish law, which was in all its essential parts a 
perpetual shadow of the Gospel, the first fruits of the earth 
were commanded to be dedicated in the temple, and pre- 
sented by the priest as an offering to God. “The first of 
the fruits of thy land thou shalt bring into the house of the 
Lord thy God.” In the performance of this part of re- 
ligious duty, an affecting form of words was prescribed, 
expressive of the humility and gratitude of the offerer. 
When a vineyard was planted, the Israelites were forbidden 
to partake of the fruits for the first three years, during 
which it was to be looked upon as uncircumcised and 
impure. ‘ And when ye shall come into the land, and 
shall have planted all manner of trees for food, then ye 
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shall count the fruit thereof as uncircumcised. Three 
years shall it be as uncircumcised unto you ; it shall not 
be eaten of; but in the fourth year all the fruit thereof 
shall be holy to praise the Lord withal.”—Hall, 


PROFESSION AND PRACTICE. 

PHARMACES sent a crown to Cesar. at the same time that 
he rebelled against him, but Cesar returned the crown with 
this message: ‘Let Pharmaces return to his obedience 
first, and then I will accept the crown, by way of recog- 
nizance,” So God will not accept at our hands the crown 
of our profession, unless we crown that profession with a 
correspondent life and conversation, 


SIMPLICITY IN PREACHING. 
Dr. Erasmus ALBERT was called Mark of Brandenburg. 
He desired Luther to set down a method of preaching be- 
fore the prince-elector. Luther said, ‘‘ Let all your preach- 
ing be in the most simple and plainest manner; look not to 
the prince, but to the plain, simple, gross, unlearned people, 
of which cloth the prince also himself is made. If I,” 
said Luther, “in my preaching, should have regard to 
Philip Melancthon and other learned doctors, then should 
T do but little good. I preach in the simplest manner to 
the unskilful, and that giveth content to all. Hebrew, 
Greck, and Latin I spare until we learned ones come 
together.” 

“TI SEE MY WAY THROUGH.” 
THESE were the words of a beloved Christian daughter, 
upon whom Death had laid his icy hand, The expression 
is remarkable, and worthy of record, 

Surrounded by sorrowing friends, wept over by agonised 
parents, what an unspeakable blessing, and full of all con- 
solation to those dear ones, that she was permitted to give 
them this evidence of her firm, unshaken confidence in 
Christ. ‘I see my way through;” through all the 
sorrows of earth, to the joys of heaven; through all the 
crosses of this life, and so, near the golden crown ; through 
the cold river of death, even to the gates of the pearly 
city, the new Jerusalem, where “‘ God shall wipe away all 
tears from their eyes; and there shall be no more death, 
neither sorrow, nor crying, neither shall there be any more 
pain.” 

What holy assurance and peace for the living and dead 
there is in Christ’s promise, “‘ Yea, though I walk through 
the valley of the shadow of death, I will fear no evil: for 
thou art with me; thy rod and thy staff they comfort 
me!” Is this promise mine? 


WORKING CHRISTIANS. 

Learn to be working Christians. ‘Be ye doers of the 
word, and not hearers only, deceiving your own selves.” 
It is very striking to sec the usefulness of many Christians. 
Are there none of you who know what it is to be selfish in 
your Christianity? You have seen a selfish child go into 
a secret place to enjoy some delicious morsel undisturbed 
by his companions. So it is with some Christians. Thoy 
feed upon Christ and forgiveness; but it is alone, and all 
for themselves. Are there not some of you who can enjoy 
being a Christian while your dearest friend is not, and yet 
you will not speak to him? See, here you have got work 
todo. When Christ found you, he said, ‘‘Go, work in my 
vineyard.” What were you hired for, if it was not to 
spread salvation? What blessed for? Oh, my Christian 
friends! how little you live as though you were the 
servants of Christ! How much idle time and idle talk 
you have! This is not like a good servant. How many 
things you have to do for yourself ! how few for Christ and 
his people! This is not like a servant, 
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NOT DEAD YET. 


A TALE OF SELF-SACRIFICH. 
BY JOHN CORDY JEAFFRESON, 


AUTHOR OF “A BOOK ABOUT DOCTORS,” “ OLIVE BLAKE'S GOOD 
WORK,” “LIVE IT DOWN,” ETC. 
—_—+>— 


CHAPTER LXI. 
MR. NATHANIEL SAVAGE, OF “MIDDLESEX.” 


Mr. Rupert Situ struck a match and lit candles, 

Having dispelled the darkness, Mr. Rupert Smith 
looked the stranger full in the face. 

He was a big, powerful, clumsy fellow, six feet 
high, and very broad across the shoulders, His dress 
consisted of a pea-jacket, of rough pilot-cloth ; trousers, 
in the check-pattern of which there was more than one 
brilliant colour; a yellow shirt, highly ornamented with 
comic pictures; a wide-awake hat; and other minor 
articles of costume strictly according with the sober and 
sedate style of their wearer’s more important habili- 
ments. In appearance he was a medical student, of 
that departed school of medical students to which poor 
Albert Smith once belonged, and which he so pleasantly 
ridiculed; but the gigantic fellow was no ordinary 
specimen of his class. In every point of detail, as 
well as in general effect, he was a perfect sample of his 
order, but a specimen whose characteristics had been 
heightened to the extreme of burlesque. There was ex- 
cess in his dusky shock of red-brown hair; excess in his 
bushy, untrimmed whiskers; excess in his ruddy com- 
plexion, bulging lips, and prominent teeth; excess in 
the colours and fashions of his absurd costume; excess 
in the big bludgeon, which his right hand grasped at the 
middle, as an Irishman grasps his shillelah. Moreover 
there was excess in the pungent aroma of tobacco which 
surrounded his course through life. 

Ata glance Mr. Rupert Smith knew this strange being 
—his name, profession, place of residence. 

But deeming it best to feign complete ignorance about 
his uninvited visitor, Mr. Rupert Smith spoke as though 
he believed him to be a “ dun.” 

“Well, my friend,” he said, eyeing the great fellow 
coolly, “you have made your way into my rooms. So 
far you have succeeded. But you won’t get any money 
out of me. I have none,” 

“T have not come here for money,” returned the in- 
truder, defiantly. “Do you suppose I am one of the 
tradesmen you have fleeced ?” 

“Tf you are not a sheriffs officer or a ‘dun’ of some 
sort, what on earth are you ?” asked Rupert, still stand- 
ing on his hearth-rug. 

“Gammon ! you know me, as well as I know you, you 
smooth sneak ! ” 

“Thank you, sir, for the high opinion which you are 
pleased to express of my personal integrity.” 

“My name is Savage,” roared the wearer of the comic 
shirt, “ Savage, and my compliments to you.” 

“*Pon my honour, I should not have thoughtit,” replied 
Rupert, ironically, “ you don’t look like a savage! You 
are so mild, suave, courtly. A useful name, doubtless a 
useful name, for commercial purposes, but still a most 
inappropriate name, in your own case.” 

“My name is Nat Savage, sir—Nat Savage, of ‘Middle- 
sex,” Mr, Savage exclaimed viciously, brandishing his 
bludgeon, “ You know me now? ay?” 

“T presume Nat is short for Nathaniel. So youare Mr. 
Nathaniel Savage, and your addressis Middlesex, That is 
a very vague and general address, Mr. Savage. Is it 
sufficient for the purposes of the General Post Office ?” 

Raising his voice to highest vocal thunder, Mr. Na- 
thaniel Savage explained, “ Middlesex is my hospital. 
My address is Bristol Street, Tottenham Court Road. 








You used to be a frequent visitor at Mrs. Mutimer’s 
house—the house where I lodge.” 

“ Bless me! youdon’t say so?” broke in Rupert, lightly. 
“You must be the gentleman on the first floor—in point 
of fact, the chief lodger of my very worthy friend, Mrs. 
Mutimer. Possibly you bring me some message frem 
Mrs, Mutimer.” 

“T bring you no message from Mrs, Mutimer, She 
is dead.” 

“Bless me! you do not say so?” 

“She is dead and buried—buried at my expense.” 

** My dear sir, your humanity does you credit, Do 
sit down.” 

“ She was buried a week since.” 

“Poor old lady! She had many fine and most 
womanly qualities,” 

“She had no fine qualities—not a single trait of 
womanly goodness,” bluntly responded Mr. Savage. 

* Well, sir, I won’t contradict you. You buried her; 
so you have a right to an opinion on the subject.” 

“ During the last five months,” answered Mr. Savage, 
with a significant grimace, “you have been a less frequent 
visitor in Bristol Street than formerly.” 

“ A much less frequent visitor.” 

“ Had that not been the case, you would have known 
what has been going on.” 

“No doubt.” 

“T have more news for you,” resumed Mr. Nathaniel 
Savage, advancing two steps nearer Rupert’s chair. 

“ Of little Kitty ?—of Miss Kent? How is she?” 

“She is very ill,” answered the young surgeon, with a 
husky voice. “Her grandmother has left her almost 
penniless. That would be no matter under certain 
circumstances. But——” 

* But—but what ?” inquired Rupert. 

“She is sick unto death,” answered the surgeon, in 
deep, solemn, earnest tones, “A change has been coming 
over her for many weeks past; a change which I have 
observed, Mr. Smith; a change the sight of which has 
made me grind my teeth with rage, and vow if any 
villain has wronged that girl, I will make her wrong 
mine, and take vengeance on the scoundrel! Three 
nights since, Mr. Smith, she gave birth to a child.” 

Something paler than its wont was Rupert’s face when 
he had received this announcement; but no muscle of 
his body trembled—no sign of agitation was visible in 
his countenance: he felt sharp anguish as he listened— 
anguish which he strove to conceal. 

“T have touched you, Mr. Smith,’ continued Nat 
Savage, scornfully. “If I had not touched you, your 
glib tongue would be feigning pity for her. As itis, you 
sit still, You find it enough to do to feign stupid 
indifference. Do you hear me, man?—that girl has a 
child. She is lying at death’s door, and she wants to 
see you.” 

“ Does she say who is her child’s father ? # 

“She won’t tell me his name. This afternoon she 
called God to witness the truth of her words, and then 
assured me that she and her child’s father were married. 
Then she begged me to find you, and bring you to her 
bed-side. She would tell me no more.” 

“You think me the father of her child, Mr. Savage?” 

dl hg 

“You are mistaken; but since she has sent for me at 
such a time, you have reason for your mistake. I have 
taken great pains with the poor girl, and shown her 
much kindness; but my intercourse with her has been 
pure of evil. But of course I will hasten to her if she 
wishes to see me. I will start instantly.” 

Nat Savage held up his thick stick. 

“Not to-night,” he said; “not to-night—not for 
several nights to come. She isso ill that the excitement 
of an interview with you would kill her. Stay where 
youare, But I may assure her that you will come to see 
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her as soon as I permit youto do so? You promise me 
that?” 

“TJ promise it.” 

“ Where can I see you ?” 

“Hither here or at my club—the Rhododendron, 
Here, let me give you some money ; I haven’t much, but 
she must have every comfort.” 

“ T will supply her with all she wants. She shall not 
need for money, however much she may be in need of 
justice.” . 

“ She cannot require justice from me, because I have 
not wronged her. You suspect me unjustly, Mr, Savage.” 

“T wish I could believe you, Mr. Smith.” 

“You may take my word, given to you on the honour 
of a gentleman, Believe me, and shake my hand before 
you go.” 

: For half-a-minute Nat Savage was in doubt whether 
he should take the proffered hand. 

Then he said, “No, Mr. Smith, I won’t take your 
hand, for at present I don’t know enough of you. 
came here to-night, believing you to be the most heart- 
less, brutal ruffian in all London. You say rightly 
that I had good reason to think ill of you. When the 
poor little creature told me just as much of her story as 
I have repeated to you, and finished up by asking me to 
hunt you up, naturally my suspicions pointed to you as 
the father of her child; and, whoever may be the father 
of her child, whether he has married her or not, he must 
be a scoundrel to keep away from her at this moment.” 

“Indeed, he must be a cruel wretch,” assented Rupert, 
cordially, “But I assure you again you have wronged 
me. In her trouble she has sent for me, because I have 
shown her at times much kindness. She had no other 
motive for her conduct. Come, take my hand,” 

These last words were said persuasively. 

* No; not yet,” returned the surgeon, doggedly. “To- 
morrow or next day I will call on you again. We can 
shake hands then, if I feel sure that you are as good 
as your word.” 

“Tf you call to-morrow, don’t come before the evening. 
I shall be out all day. I have an engagement. But, 
mind me, I should like to see you.” 

“ Will you be home at nine p.m. ?” 

“T will make a point of being here by that hour.” 

“Then I will call to-mcerrow evening.” 

“You still think me a villain?” inquired Rupert, 
with a smile. 

“Mr. Smith,” the honest fellow said, with rough 
courtesy in the first part of his speech, and with an air 
of stern menace at its close, “I wish to think well of you, 
for you speak like an honourable man ; and when I am 
sure I have wronged you, I will ask your pardon for my 
violence to-night; but, mind this, whoever is that girl’s 
enemy is my enemy, and he shan’t have caused her a sigh 
for whicn he shall not pay me with a groan.” 

Having-uttered this memorable threat, Mr. Nathaniel 
Savage flourished his stick over his head, and, without 
further parley, took his departure. 


CHAPTER LXITI. 
PIG-STY GULLY, 
In Australia, something more than one hundred miles 
from Melbourne, as the shades of closing day were 
rapidly deepening into night, in the month of Decem- 
ber, 1853, there sat two men in private confer- 
ence, smoking short pipes and drinking their nightly 
rations of spirit-and-water. They were (or rather they 
recently had been) gold-diggers, Young men they were, 
bronzed by exposure to wind and sun, and bearing a 
notable resemblance to each other—a resemblance 
heightened rather than obscured by their bushy beards 
and whiskers, and the profusion of hair upon their heads, 
Any casual observer of their strong mutual likeness 
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would have taken them for near kinsmen, but as they 
drank their grog and smoked, points of dissimilarity in 
their faces and ways of thinking became apparent. 

The one who seemed somewhat the younger of the 
two bore in his aspect unmistakable signs of recent ill- 
ness. The prominence of his cheek-bones, the weary 
and despondent expression of his countenance, and the 
occasional unsteadiness of his gaze, were but three out 
of several indications that he had recently suffered a 
sharp attack of fever, and though convalescent, was still 
an invalid. 

The day had been intensely hot — hot beyond the 
ordinary fierceness of Australian summer heat; but 
now that the sun had fallen, the air was rapidly be- 
coming cooler—indeed, had already become so cool that 
the diggers on whose privacy this history is breaking 
had closed the door of their hut, Be it borne in mind 
that this hut, ingeniously constructed of rudely cut 
timber and canvas, stood in Pig-sty Gully, Blue 
Range, Bendigo; aud that its occupants were the last of 
the human race still to be encountered in the immediate 
vicinity of a spot which nine months earlier had en- 
joyed high reputation amongst the gold-seekers. 

The two friends of the lonely cabin entered Pig-sty 
Gully at a time when the more practised diggers had 
left it, and when even inexperienced adventurers began 
to see that it was a dry cow—unable to repay the art of 
the most dexterous milker. ‘They belonged to the 
order of “gentlemen diggers,” having come up from 
Melbourne, like hundreds of other cultivated men, 
under the impression that a turn at the diggings would 
be an agreeable diversion, and might result in a prize of 
weighty nuggets. 

A month’s experience satisfied them that, as faras they 
were concerned, Pig-sty Gully would be a profitless 
speculation. They observed that the population of the 
Gully daily become more scant, old workers moving off, 
and no new arrivals filling up the vacant places. It was 
soon clear to them that their most prudent course 
would be to walk back to Melbourne 

Indeed, they had decided to do so, when evil for- 
tune struck the younger of the two with fever. For 
twelve days it seemed that death would divide these 
companions—for the younger was smitten with a sore 
disease, against which his constitution had to struggle, 
unaided by the medical art which he could have com- 
manded in a city. And whilst that younger man was so 
contending with a stern physical foe, no woman could 
have surpassed his companion as a tender and devoted 
nurse. There was no doctor at hand; but the senior 
procured, for exorbitant sums, from the store in Cadyer’s 
Alley—some six miles distant from Pig-sty Gully— 
brandy, wine, meat, flour, and medicines, ‘To obtain 
these comforts that. senior sold to a Jew in Cadger’s 
Alley divers chattels pertaining to himself and the 
establishment in which his friend wasa partner, He 
sold his watch, watch-chain, rings, a revolver, a life- 
preserver, his entire stock of digger’s utensils, his own 
camp-bed and waterproof rug, and a pair of boots. 
Many toilsome marches between Cadger’s Alley and Pig- 
sty Gully did that trusty friend make, bearing on his 
back the goods which he sold to the Israelitish dealer, 
and the provisions for which he had to pay so dearly. 
And when he was in the cabin he was indefatigable in 
the performance of the duties of physician, nurse, and 
cook, 

At length the vigilant nurse and servitor was re- 
warded. ‘he fever quitted his friend, who forthwith 
made rapid strides towards health, But by the time the 
patient had begun to step firmly, and feel himself on the 
way to perfect recovery, Pig-sty Gully was deserted. 

The friends tarried ten days longer in the deserted 
Gully, the invalid passing most of his time im eating, 
drinking, and sleeping, according to the wont of conva- 
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intercourse with Cadger’s Alley. 

On the eighth of those cheerless days the conva- | 
lescent was agreeably surprised by the return of his | 
friend from Cadger’s Alley three hours before the time | 
appointed for his reappearance. 

“All right,” exclaimed the senior, hastening to his | 
friend. “The team will be going down to-morrow. Wo | 
have to be at Cadger’s Alley by nine o’clock ; you must | 
therefore get a good night’s rest, for notwithstanding | 

or rapid improvement, you are still weak as water, | 
and will find the six miles’ walk quite as much as you | 
can manage. Here, we will make ourselves jolly, 
and turn our backs on Pig-sty Gully in an amiable | 
temper. I have brought a beefsteak, two bottles of 
stout, a loaf of decent bread, and two ounces of really 
good tobacco. My dear boy, cheer up, we will feast like 
rinces,” 

Whereupon the lively senior made a fire and grilled 
the steak, 


CHAPTER LXIII. 
BROTHER RUPERT. 
“Our trip here has been a mistake. We had better 
| have stayed in Melbourne, and painted portraits,” said the 
younger of the young men, taking his pipe from his 


“It has been a mistake,” rejoined the elder, “but not 
We have still life, intellect, and bodily 
strength left to us, for your strength is coming back 
to you so rapidly that I may speak as if you were really 
in possession of it, Certainly, we have reached a some- 
what low grade in the social scale! I do not shut my 
eyes to the unpleasant features of our case.” 

“T wish I could,” interposed the convalescent, moodily. 

“ Here I sit, clad in a pair of trousers, very much the 
worse for wear,a woollen jumper, and a pair of boots which 
will, I think, scarcely outlast my journey on foot from 
this place to Melbourne. [I have also amongst my per-| 
sonal appointments a cabbage-tree hat, a spirit flask, a | 
revolver, seven shillings of Queen Victoria’s current 
coinage, and a buoyant heart. Gold have I none; of | 
silver my entire stock consists of the seven shillings | 
already mentioned. How my old friends of the 
Rhododendron would laugh if they saw my pitiable | 
plight!” 

“ Poor Ru,” rejoined the convalescent, affectionately, 
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town I may find a letter of credit for one hundred 
pounds waiting for me at the Melbourne Bank, What 
should we do with such a sum ?” 

“Return to England—from which we have been absent 
far too long.” 

* You mean that? You really want to return to the 
old country ?” 

“T pine to see the white Needles once more,” returned 
the convalescent, with pathetic emphasis, “It is time, 
Ru, for us to have done with this idle, vagabond life, 
We left London in the autumn of 1847; it is now 
the December of 1853. More than six years have 
we spent in wandering over the surface of the earth; 
and here we are—poor, unknown, and with no more 
te to help others than we possessed in our old student 

ays.” 

“Too true, Ned; too true,” answered the senior. 

“ Let us strain every nerve to get back to England,” 
said the convalescent, speaking with those earnest, 
hesitating utterances which readers of this history have 
often heard from the lips of a certain young artist, 
“Fnough of my life has been wasted in idle repining 
and aimless vagrancy. The old grief which broke me 
down when I was a boy has worn itself out. Since my 
illness, Ru—my illness which, had it not been for you, 
would have ended in my death—sadness and deep des- 
pondency have held me; a profound regret for time 
mis-spent and opportunities neglected, and a miserable 
hopelessness of ever being able to redeem the past. 
But to-night, under the sadness which weighs upon me, 
I hear the voice of hope, ind there is an inspiriting 
conviction within me that if I return to London and 
endeavour to carry out the honest purpose of my boy- 
hood, I shall still become, through my own exertions, a 
useful, an honoured, and a happy man.” 

“ Are you sure that you don’t overrate your strength?” 

For a minute the convalescent man made no reply. 

Then he stretched forth his right hand, and laying it 
upon his companion’s shoulder, answered, “ Dear brother 
Rupert, you may trust me, for I am sure that I can 
trust myself. WhenI return to England I shall do so 
with the fixed purpose to make Art my sole earthly 
care. No other interest shall lure me from the work 
which I have neglected for so long.” After a silence 
which lasted for three minutes, he added, “If she and 
her sister have left the old house, I shall doubtless like 
I still love her—how 
could it be otherwise?—but I no longer love her 


and with an accent of gratitude; “you have indeed} with a selfish passion. If on my return to England 
stripped yourself bare for my sake.” | I found her the wife of an honest man, or if I entered 
“Twas sadly afraid, Ned,” answered the other, “that I | by chance a church and saw her in her bridal dress, led 
should have had to sell you up also, in order to raise! off in triumph by the man who had just married her, I 
sinews of war with which to fight that abominable fever. | should depart joyful at her happiness. Indeed, I do not 
Indeed, I have more than once debated which of your) overrate my strength. Trust me.” 
chattels should be sold first.” “You are arare good fellow, Ned; a rare good 
“ As it is,” observed the convalescent, smiling, you} fellow.” 
have disposed of the entire business stock of the firm.| “Tut, tut! don’t try to make a fool of me,” bluntly 
But you have left my peculiar possessions untouched.” | returned the convalescent. 
“JT can assure you that at one time I was sadly afraid; Then that unsteady light, which has already been 
I should be compelled to make away with them. I) noticed as one of the signs of his physical weakness, was 
should have sold your pistols without compunction;/ for half-a-minute very noticeable in bis eyes, and ere 
but it would have cost me a pang to surrender our another minute passed he blurted out. “ Brother 
father’s watch—and the ring with the Starling arms’ Rupert, dear brother, man may bear for man love sur- 
engraved upon it—to a hard-fisted knave who would! passing the love of woman: Oh! would to God I could 
have insisted on having them for a tenth part of their, make you see how I love you.” Whereupon, ashamed 
actual value.” | of his own ardour, and overcome by the strength of 
“When we have returned to our old quarters at Mrs, | affectionate emotions which in his state of transient 
Gray’s, we will set to work and earn money. We must debility he was unable to control, he threw himself back 
turn portrait painters, Ru ; and hand down to posterity | on the narrow camp bed and sobbed hysterically. 
the faces of lucky diggers and liberated convicts. We| Rupert left the hut hastily, in order that his presence 
shall soon have plenty of money.” | might not add to the embarrassment and confusion which 
“But in the mean time we shall have to pay for board | he was aware Edward would in another minute experi- 
and lodging—two costly items in Melbourne at the | ence, in consequence of this display of feminine weak- 
present time. It is just possible that on reaching the | ness, 
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For a minute “brother Rupert” paced up and down 
before the door of his hut. The sun had by this time 
almost fallen, but by the light of the rising moon the 
dismal and repulsive disorder of the devastated Gully 
was plainly visible, Besides his own footsteps, the 
melancholy digger caught no sign of life in his im- 
mediate vicinity. From every direction, however, there 
came to him through the distance the noise of firearms 
and the angry barking of dogs. In every hollow and 
gully, on every. wooded hill-side and open sweep of 
the great Bendigo goldfield where diggers had effected 
a settlement, there was a brisk cracking of revolvers, 
and a discordant clamour of dogs, 


CHAPTER LXIV. 
SIX YEARS. 
Yrs! After six years of travel, adventure, and strange 
vicissitudes, Rupert and Edward had become two luck- 
less units of the wild, laborious multitude dwelling upon 
the Australian gold-fields, 

Their vagrant course and unsettled way of life during 
those six years can be sketched in a few words, with 
accurateness and particularity sufficient for the purposes 
of this story. 

In the October of 1847 they left England, and with 
the intention of carrying out their scheme for a pro- 
longed residence in Rome, arrived at Paris, in which 
city events occurred which altered all their plans. 
Edward fell ill—so ill that for many weeks physicians 
apprehended a sudden close to his existence; and, for 
many months after the disappearance of the more violent 
features of his indisposition, feared that his intellectual 
powers would be permanently impaired. Tor nearly 
three months his energies were so prostrated that 
Rupert found it necessary to be in constant attendance 
upon him, treating him as one incapable of acting or 
thinking for himself, and taking precautions for his 
safety from the consequences of his own disordered 
faculties and darkened intelligence. 

The French physicians advised a course of novelty 
and diversion. They dissuaded Rupert from the thought 
of carrying out the plan for a residence in Rome, since 
every object in that city, not less than remembrance of 
the circumstances which had first led him to meditate 
a journey to the Holy City, would tend to disturb rather 
than soothe the patient. “Let him for two years live 
with nature, and forget art,” observed the physicians ; 
and they suggested an American tour, as a good means 
for obtaining perfect change of scene. 

After a faint show of reluctance, Edward consented 
to the proposal; and before the spring of 1848 was at 
an end he and his friend were in New- York, 

The next four years they passed moving from one 
region of the vast American continent to another. In 
the picturesque solitudes of Canadian forests, the superb 
cities of Northern States, and the hospitable mansions 
of Southern planters, they found the diversions which 
they sought; and Edward regained much of his former 
vigour of mind and body. In the winter of 1849, the 
two friends were residing in Boston, exercising the 
profession of artists, In the following winter they were 
at New Orleans, where they arrived after a leisurely 
and by no means direct progress through wide regions 
that have since become familiar ground to every English 
reader, A year later they were at Rio Janeiro, from 
which capital they made their way—sometimes on foot, 
more frequently on horses— through lands of gorgeous 
scenery and dilapidated cities, to Buenos Ayres, and 
thence northwards through the Argentine Republic, 
Bolivia, Peru, and Colombia, 

. By New York merchants and Washington placemen, 
by New England farmers and Virginian squires, by 
Northern journalists and Southern planters, and by 





the proud hidalgoes, impudent priests, and laughter. 
loving beauties of Spanish America, the young artists 
were received with characteristic hospitality ; and for 
many a day after they had given thanks for courteous 
entertainment, and had gone upon their way, they were 
remembered as the “ English brothers.” For their own 
admissions, not less than their mutual resemblance and 
close intimacy, established the fact of their near relation- 
ship. They said they were brothers—Rupert by the 
avowal publishing to curious inquirers a fact which, for 
a considerable period, he had concealed from his half. 
brother; and Edward making the statement on the 
strength of certain revelations with which the butterfly. 
barrister had enlightened him during their sojourn in 
Paris, 

Those revelations, made by Rupert for the especial 
purpose of drawing Edward yet closer to his heart, 
wrought in the young artist all the results which they 
were meant to effect. Loving Rupert already as a 
constant, tried, devoted friend, Edward, on learning the 
unhappy secret of his half-brother’s dishonourable birth, 
lavished upon him that sentiment of family affection, of 
domestic devotion, which was a chief quality of his loving 
nature. Forthwith his attachment to Colonel Starling’s 
basely-born son was warmed and coloured by emotions of 
generous fealty and personal fondness, similar to those 
which had characterised the reverential admiration 
with which he had ever regarded his father—had ever 
regarded their common father. 

In the summer of 1853 they were at Kingston, 
Jamaica, whither they had come after a voyage through 
the West Indian Islands, when glowing descriptions of 
the Australian gold-fields inspired them with a desire to 
visit Victoria, so that they might compare the. diggings 
of the English colony with the gold-fields of California, 
which they had already traversed, 


CHAPTER LXV. 
A SUDDEN ATTACK. 
AN hour later, the friends were asleep; but before dawn 
the rest of both sleepers was disturbed. 

Edward’s gold hunting watch had scarcely marked 
the hour of two a.m. when there came from his lips a 
cry of agony that roused Rupert from slumber, and 
caused him to exclaim, as he leaped to his feet, “ For 
heaven’s sake, what is the matter ?” 

“ Rupert,” was the answer, “I am very—very ill. 
There is fire raging within me; and the muscles of my 
body are tortured with cramp. I have known suffering 
before; but never, till this hour, have I endured such 
hideous torment.” 

The artist spoke these words in a low voice, with a 
self-command and a manifest freedom from groundless 
alarm which rendered them very impressive. 

Striking a match, Rupert lit the lamp and examined 
his brother’s face with anxious scrutiny. 

* Tell me all about it, Ned,” he said, tenderly. 

“ Wait a minute—these fits of cramp come and go,” 
was Edward’s reply. “There—the spasm is off now. 
For two or three minutes I shall be better. Well, two 
hours or more since, I woke up after a horrid dream— 
in a shivering fit. I knew that the night was warm; 
but, nevertheless, I shuddered with cold. Then I be- 
came burning hot; dry, feverish, and parched with 
thirst, These awful pains were the next change; and 
they have been seizing me and subsiding by turns—ever 
since, I determined not to wake you; for I knew, dear 
Ru, how much you needed rest! For weeks past, Ru, 
you've been a mere slave tome! Dear old Ru! what a 
good fellow you are, and——-” 

At which point another groan of agony stopped the 
sufferer’s speech. 

Throughout the preceding twelve menths there had 
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been creeping over the numerous camps of the Bendigo 
gold-field a low fever of peculiar type. 

It was most rife in the Bendigo country during the 
cold months of the year 1853. With the advent of the | 
warmer weather in December, it greatly subsided ; but | 
the medical practitioners of the diggings noticed—and | 
doubtless some of them, on reading this chapter, will 
remember—that as the temperature became more op- 
pressive from heat, the conywalescents from this lingering 
epidemic were frequently attacked with that horrible, 
agonising, and widely destructive malady—Australian 
| dysentery, 

Of the convalescents who, at a moment of escaping 
from the sluggish fever, were smitten with the more 
violent disease, Edward was one. 

“Dear boy—good old Ru!” gasped Edward, as Rupert 
wiped drops of sweat from a brow which scarcely ten 
minutes before had been parched with fever—“ the hand 
of death is upon me. I shall never again look at the 
white Needles and the happy cliffs of old England.” 

“ Keep a good heart, Ned,” replied the other, in stouter 
tones of cordiality than any which ordinarily came from 
his lips, “and T’ll carry you through this brush—as I 
carried you through the last.” 


CHAPTER LXVI. 


CONCERNING THE FIRM OF “SCHROEDER, PIKE, AND 
DANDY.” 


THE store of “ Schroeder, Pike, and Dandy ” was a not- 
able institution in Bendigo Back Lane. 

- The premises in which the three partners carried on 
business consisted of a large, lofty, inornate room, built 
of roughly-sawed timber and roofed with tiles, three camp 
tents, and a stable, made of poles and tarpaulin, capable 
of entertaining half-a-dozen horses. The room was so 
sturdy an erection that it was calculated to withstand 
wind and rain for at least five years—a fact which made 
itmanifest that Schroeder, Pike,and Dandy were not mere 
units of a vagabond population, but ‘a firm” bent on | 
holding their ground in Bendigo Back Lane, and in 
due course become the oldest inhabitants of the settle- 
ment, 

It was mid-time betwixt noon and two o’clock p.m., 
on a broiling, sultry, scorching summer day. The dull 
foliage of the gum-trees sorely needed rain; and a 
hot breeze—more oppressive, pedestrians thought it, 
than the sultry stillness of the Red Sea atmosphere— 
bore clouds of dust over sweeps of withered grass and 
parched shrubs. 

Dr. Dandy had succumbed to the heat, and was re- 
posing on a rug in the after part of the timber-built 
store-room ; in the foremost division of which capacious 
apartment Mr. Elihu Pike sat on a pile of jumpers, 
smoking Cavendish tobacco; and Mr. Schroeder was 
busying himself with the labour of arranging goods, 

Joel Schroeder was an agile, diminutive, intelligent 
German. His appearance was out of the common way: 
alittle pug-nosed, weak-eyed, pouting-mouthed fellow; 
he was beardless, whiskerless, without moustache, with- 
out eyebrows, without eyelashes. But the little man 
had a sound core of goodness in him : he was industrious, 
shrewd, honest,and imperturbably good-humoured. There 
was also a touch of poetry in his nature. Occasionally he 
sang songs in honour of his Fatherland, which, it must 
be said, had done little enough for him; and his secret 
ambition was to save money, and play the part of muni- 
ficent benefactor to an army of poverty-stricken rela- 
tions, who clung to the soil of their native village in 
that same Fatherland. 

A very different personage was Elihu Pike. Tall and 
slim, sinewy and strong, but spare in body; bold in 








speculation, bountiful in promises, and unquestionably 


keen in business, he was looked up to in Melbourne as a 
person who, though he never took pick or shovel in 
hand save for amusement or salutary exercise, was 
gleaning more yellow metal from the gold-fields than 
the most fortunate nugget-seeker. His costume was 
distinctive in a soviety which set all rules of European 
dress at defiance. He persisted in wearing a black cloth 
walking-coat, white linen, gloves, and jewellery. The 
gossips of “The Lane” maintained that he had his boots 
cleaned three times a-day, and that half-a-guinea would 
not cover his weekly expenditure in soap. A terribly 
smart fellow for the diggings was Elihu. Moreover, 
in an authoritative voice, which was trained to glide 
down his nostrils, and never by any chance made a 
passing acquaintance with his eye-teeth, Mr. Elihu Pike 
was wont to inform his friends that he was raised in 
Kentucky, and that his mother’s brother was one of 
the most remarkable men in Boston, and that he him- 
self would sooner or later be President of the United 
States—scald his coppers! but he would—yes, that he 
would! 

Having smoked in silence for ten minutes, the enter- 
prising citizen of the United States expressed readiness 
to hear Dr. Dandy’s opinion of things in general, if the 
said Dr. Dandy had done admiring his patent leather 
boots. Whereto the deep bass voice of the recumbent 
physician bluntly requested Mr. Elihu Pike to “ hold his 
jaw.” It should be observed, by the way, that Mr. Pike’s 
allusion to Dr. Dandy’s patent leather boots was an out- 
burst of pleasantry—a freak of imaginative humour; the 
huge, athletic, burly physician being in appearance a 
savage of the savages, and about the most unlikely digger 
of all Bendigo to wear dress boots. Indeed “Dandy” was 
not the doctor’s real name, but a soubriquet which had in 
the first instance been fixed upon him by Mr. Elihu Pike, 
in ironical recognition of his defiant neglect of all devices 
for personal adornment—a soubriquet, moreover, which 
the big, heavy creature adopted with characteristic 
good-nature. 

* Wa-all, old hoss,” returned Mr. Elihu Pike, “if 
you don’t mean to go in for the ‘entente cordial,’ the 
more irrepressible are the arguments why I should 
fraternise with myself; so with your permission I mean 
to liquor.” 

Having made which announcement, Mr. Elihu Pike 
drew towards him a bottle of rum, a jug of water, 
anda tumbler, and regaled himself with a liberal draught 
of stiff spirit-and-water. 

As Mr. Pike put the tumbler back upon the counter, 
Rupert Smith entered the shop. 

“ Wa-al, stranger, what’s your call about ?” inquired 
Mr. Elihu Pike. 

“Dr. Dandy at home ?” 

“Stranger,” returned Mr. Pike, in his most aggra- 
vating key of usual drawl, “you were raised in a 
tarnation bad school of manners, to ask a question before 
you have answered one that’s been put to you! I 
asked you, what’s your call about? And scald my 
coppers, if you don’t give me plain answer, I’!l bundle 
you out of this store a precious sight quicker than you 
came into it!” 

“T want Dr. Dandy to come and see a friend of mine, 
who is at death’s door,” answered Rupert, in a con- 
ciliatory tone. “ My friend was just getting better of 
bush-fever, when he was struck with spasmodic dysen- 
tery, some ten days since, and he is dying.” 

* Wa-al, then,” philosophically rejoined Mr. Elihu 
Pike, “what’s the good cf your troubling yourself about 
him? If he zs dying, why, he’s a gone ’coon, and you’d 
better be looking for a priest instead of adoctor. Where 
is he?” 

* At Pig-sty Gully.” 

“ Whew! that’s a long way.” 

“Tt is a long way. I have walked from there to 
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Cadger’s Alley for a doctor, and at the Alley, the man | 
who keeps the store told me to come on here.” 

“Ya-as; I know the Alley, and I know the Gully. | 
But I thought every mortal thief of a gold-digger had | 
left Pig-sty Gully weeks back ?” 

“The place is deserted,” answered Rupert ; “ but when 
the others left, my friend was so ill that he couldn’t 
move.” 

“ Wa-al,” ejaculated Mr. Elihu Pike, raising his eye- 
brows with astonishment before he made the remark, 
and taking adraught of rum and water; “I guess you 
are just a trifle down in your luck ?” 

* Any fool might see that.” 

“ Ya-as,” responded Mr. Pike’s nasal drawl; “any fool 
might see that Bendigo ain’t your nat’ral location. You 
are as lean and hungry-eyed a loafer as can be found in 
this land of gold. Your jumper is greasy ; your breeches 
are ragged; your boots are in holes; and yet you look 
me in the face and speak slow, just as if you were drawing 
on a pair of lemon kids in a pe-trician club house, and 
had a cabriolet and a high-stepping horse waiting for you 
outside, and all ready to carry you at a bursting trot 
right into the heart of Buckingham Palace. Burn my 
liver! if you Britishers ain’t all of you either slaves or 
swells from your mother’s womb, and those of you who 
are born slaves, are slaves to the grave; and’ those of you 
who are born swells, lick all creation for overpowering 
arrogance, under every combination of difficulties. There 
you stand, without a decent bit of covering to your 
nakedness, looking at me, and smiling at me, as if you’d 
like to do me a friendly turn.” 

“Where can I find Dr. Dandy?” inquired Rupert, 
not displeased at Mr. Pike’s frankness. 

* He aint so far off as you suppose,” returned Mr, 
Pike, winking his eye. 

“What? Am I speaking to Dr. Dandy ?” inquired 
Rupert, with an air of surprise. 

A brilliant thought struck Mr. Pike. 

“Ya-as,” he answered, raising his voice so that it 
might be perfectly audible to his partner, who was 
smoking at the back of the stove. “You are talk- 
ing to Dr. Dandy—that’s my name, and that’s 
my natur! I am Dr. Dandy. I went through my 
medical facings in New York; then I studied my pro- 
fession in Paris; and when I was in London I put the 
best doctors of your land up to a trick or two, Maybe 
you don’t know who was the first man to try the effect 
of electricity on epileptic patients! No, of course, you 
don’t. Well, let that pass. Iam Dr. Dandy.” 

While this parley was going on Dr. Dandy was at first 
an amazed, and then a deeply interested listener. He 





not only caught every word that passed between the two | 
speakers, but as the conversation proceeded he examined 
minutely, and with lively concern, the features of the | 
stranger. Enveloped in dense clouds of smoke, and dis- | 
guised by his red-brown beard, moustaches, whiskers, | 
and unkempt locks, he would have escaped recognition | 
from any friend. of former days who had chanced to 
enter the shop. But Rupert, with the exception of one | 
brief survey, which satisfied him that a man was lying | 
on the ground and smoking at the farther end of the | 
store, had not troubled himself to look at the veritable | 
doctor, so intensely occupied was he with the sham- | 
physician. 

“Stranger, liquor,” observed Mr. Elihu Pike, suddenly 
becoming hospitably inclined. “ You can’t ‘shout? in | 
this crib; but you are welcome to a drop first, and a| 

rain afterwards; and I calculate you must want it, for 
you must have been streaked pretty considerable by your 
walk in the sun,” 

As he gave this invitation, Mr. Elihu Pike mixed a 
tumbler of rum-and-water. 

In the Australian gold-fields—where, in the confusion 
of ranks, a man’s original social status was a scarcely 
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appreciable power either for or against him—it was 


| noticeable how the prosperous blackguard never acquired 


from his good fortune even the thinnest veneeriny of 
refinement, and how the fallen gentleman—fallen to the 
lowest point of social degradation—never altogether lost 
the style and feelings of his old gentility. 

Observable was this trait of life at the diggings in the 
manner with which Rupert accepted Mr. Pike’s offer, 
No observant spectator—no such spectator, for instance, 
as the recumbent Dr. Dandy—could have seen the dingy, 
dirty, shirtless Rupert Smith at that moment, and failed 
to perceive that, whatever he then was, he had been a 
gentleman at no very remote time. 

“Thank you. The sun has pulled me a little,” he said, 
taking up the tumbler and standing at ease as he pre- 
pared to drink its contents, 

Rupert’s attitude at that moment satisfied the doubts 
of the vigilant Dr. Dandy. 

Springing to his feet, just as Rupert was on the point 
of touching his lips with the tumbler, the hirsute doctor 
rushed forward, exclaiming, “ Put down that glass, you 
scoundrel! If you die of thirst, you shan’t drink a 
single drop in this place, or my name is not Nat 
Savage ! ” 

As Dr, Dandy pronounced his real name, his eyes and 
Rupert’s met. 

There was no doubt that the men knew each othor. 

The glass dropped from Rupert’s hand to the floor— 
the vessel broken and its contents spilt, 

In another half minute Nat Savage (his soubriquet 
has been long enough concealed) had struck a blow with 
his left fist full at Rupert’s face: Making sure of his aim, 
and inspired with a fierce madness of sudden anyer, he 
had thrown the whole weight of his body into the blow. 
But quickly as the blow was dealt, Rupert saw it, and 
avoided it by dropping on his knees. In an instant Nat 
Savage had fallen to the ground, and Rupert having 
risen from his knees had put outa first foot for rapid 
flight, 

But ere he could take a second step Nat Savage had 
caught him by the leg and pulled him to the ground, 

Three instants more, and the two men had fairly 
grasped each other, and closed in a desperate struggle. 

“Hallo!” shouted Mr. Elihu Pike, with intense 
delight. “This beats cockfighting. Schroeder, two to 
one on the little chap. Will you take me?” 

“Strike him down!” screamed the little German, 
leaping nimbly over the counter; “shoot him! he is 
killing our pardner,” 


* Will you take me?” replied the American through ' 


his nose, as he caught hold of Schroeder and held him 
back. “Come, three to one on the little chap. Will 
you take me?” 

Mr, Elihu’s increasing confidence in Rupert’s prowess 
was justified by events, The supple, sinewy, dexterous 
fellow contrived to grip Nat Savage’s muscular throat, 
and writhing round, got completely the upper hand of 
him. 

Mr. Elihu Pike began to think the time had arrived 
for interference in behalf of the youngest partner in the 
firm of ‘‘ Schroeder, Pike, and Dandy.” 

But before Mr. Pike could interfere, Rupert suddenly 
relaxed his hold on his enemy’s threat, and ran from the 
store in the direction of a dense wood, ¢ 

Nat Savage sprang to his feet, and followed in 
pursuit, 

“Joel Schroeder,” said Mr, Pike, with his most 
emphatic nasal drawl, “the doctor and his lively friend 
have gono off to settle their little differences in the 


| bush. That’s just what they have agreed todo, I guess 


Schreeder, Pike, and Dandy have lost their youngest 
partner. I’ll bet you teu to one we never see our friend 
Dandy again!” 

(Zo be continued.) 
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THE POWER OF CHRISTIANITY. 
WHATEVER men may think of Christianity, whether 
they believe or disbelieve, support or oppose it, they 
cannot deny that it has been a mighty power in the 
world. Before the fiftieth day from the crucifixion 
bad passed the unlettered and timid disciples of 
Jesus had risen above their fears and above them- 
selves, and instead of hiding, as they had been 


that city, had crucified and slain him, and making 
converts by thousands; and from that day they went 


| abroad upon their mighty mission, went to the 


east and to the west, made the largest, most en- 
lightened, and most powerful cities the field of their 
first labours, and proclaimed the Word of Christ 
with a power and success foreshadowed in the 


| mighty rushing wind, the fiery tongues, and the 
| crowd of converts of the day of Pentecost. Before 


a single century had passed after the crucifixion 
the heathens were complaining, as in the younger 


| Pliny’s letter to the Emperor Trajan, that the 


Christian superstition had infected not only the 


| cities, but the villages and the open country ; 
| that their temples were deserted, that the obser- 
| vance of their accustomed religious rites had for a 


| long time been interrupted, and that victims for 
| their sacrifices were but seldom purchased. Soon 
| the old idols were shaken and cast down before tho 


| driven into darkness, 
| gladiators in the amphitheatre were laid aside. 
| spirit of love, kindness, and purity began to be | 
| breathed into the relations of private and domestic 
| life, and the family, from being a vast dependency 





| new religion, as the Philistine Dagon fell before the 
| ark of God. The lying oracles were confounded 
| and put to silence. 


The impure and abominable 
rites of the Pagan worship were put to shame, and 
The brutal exhibitions of 


of slaves on the households of those who were 
freemen, began to be transformed into what it now 
is in Christian lands. A spirit of humanity and 
charity began to be infused im the laws and usages 
of public life, as we see in the fact that the first 
Christian Emperor, Constantine, in his rescript 
concerning the chservance of the Lord’s Day, 
allowed the courts of justice to be opened on that 
sacred day for the single purpose of the manumis- 
sion of slayes, as if in remembrance of Christ’s 
saying, that a sheep which had fallen into a pit 
might properly be lifted out on the Sabbath Day; 
and a man is much better than a sheep. From its 
first days our religion has been continually extend- 
ing its dominion and its influerite; for conturies it 
has been the religion of the most enlightened and 
powerful nations of the earth, and its wonderful 
exhibitions of power extorted from Napoleon 
Bonaparte his memorable exclamation of ‘ The 
eternal kingdom of Christ, which is proclaimed, 
loved, and adored, and which is extending itself 
over the whole earth.” Grieve or wonder as we 
may that Christianity has done no more on earth, 
we cannot doubt that it has done a great deal 
during the eighteen centuries of its history. 

_But what is the secret of this power of our reli- 
gion? What causes or enables it to be so mani- 
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festly the power of God on earth and in the hearts 
of men? Many answers might be given to this 
inquiry, or the complete and fully satisfactory 
answer would point out many elements or sources 
of power in Christianity; but one of the greatest 
and most striking of these would be its relation to 
Christ, and its incarnation in Christ. While some 
are trying to destroy the historical character and 


ys : . | the personali 3 aking hi r [= 
doing, in upper rooms, with the doors closed for | personality of Jesus, making him a mere my 


fear of the Jews, they were standing forth openly | ;: oR . : ; : 
al boldly in Jerusalem, declaring the fact oF the tion of the religious sentiment in man, the fact is 
resurrection to the multitudes assembled at the | 
| Feast of Pentecost; charging the guilt of their | 
nm those powerful men who, in | 


thological personage, a mere idea, the personifica- 


that our religion derives its marvellous power from 
him, and his real, living, historic character. With- 
out him and his historic character his religion 
could have had no such power as it has manifested 
in the world, lo! these eighteen hundred years, 
constraining millions and millions to love it, and 
die for it, 1f necessary, or rather to love and die, 
not for it, but for him. For our religion is some- 
thing more than a speculation of the intellect, or a 
sentiment of the heart. It is more than a system 
of abstract truth. Men do not love abstractions, 
nor die for them; and if our religion had been put 
forth as a mere system of truth, a theory of doc- 
trines and duties, it would have been as cold and 

owerless in the world as the doctrines of Aristotle. 

ut God has not dealt with usin this way. He has 
clothed the ideas with flesh; he has embodied them 
in the living, lovely form of Jesus, so that we can 
behold him in his religion, listen to him, choose, 
love, adore, and serve him. ‘Talk about Christ’s 
character being unhistorical! There is no other 
character of the world’s history that is so historical, 
so fresh and real age after age, unchanged by time 
and unchangeable, ‘‘ the same yesterday, and to- 
day, and for ever.” While the great men of the 
world— Washington and Napoleon, Hildebrand and 
Charlemagne, Caesar and Alexander—seem to fade 
with the lapse of years and centuries, and soon 
become but little more than names, Christ remains 


| the same now that he was of old; the same to aged 


saints and to little children that he was to the 
disciples Peter and James and John, and the histo- 
rical Christ is loved now as of old. 

This, then, is the secret of the mighty power of 
our religion. It is Christ in it, and with all 
believers, ‘‘ even to the end of the world,” It is he 
that speaks in his religion. It is his word that is 
proclaimed wherever, not Christianity, but Christ is 
preached. ‘‘Come unto me,” he says; ‘learn of 
mé, believe in me, love me, live by faith in me—not 
it, but me.’ He should be preached more than 
Christianity. In him should our thoughts and 
our faith centre. Around him should our souls 
revolve like the planets around the sun. ‘The 
word Christianity is not in the Bible; it is a long, 


| hard word, though sometimes we are compelled to 
| use it, 


But Christ is in the Bible; the facts of his 
life, death, resurrection, and ascension are thero; 
his miracles, the gracious words that fell from his 
lips, Bethlehem, Bethany, Gethsemane, Calvary, 
Olivet, all are there; me these make the Bible a 
living word, ‘‘ quick and powerful.” Christ makes 
his religion ‘‘ the power of God unto salvation to 
every one that believeth.” 








GRAcE may make a heart-memory, even where there ts 
no good head-memory, 
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FAMILIAR WORDS: 
THEIR MEANING AND INTERPRETATION. 
— ga 

INTRODUCTORY. —‘* REVELATION.” —‘‘ IN- 
SPIRATION.”—‘‘ TYPE.” 

Some one has said that ‘‘ Words the most fre- 

quently used in religion are, perhaps, the least 

understood.” And this is truly and wisely said. 

Words are used simply to express ideas that are 

pictured in our minds, and it is by the expression 


NO. I. 


of those ideas in words that we are enabled to} 


communicate our thoughts one to another. ‘Words 
are the clothing of our thoughts, which enable 
them to come forth from the retirement and secrecy 
of the mind, and to be presented publicly to the 
understanding and intelligence of men. 

Words are the result of growth and develop- 
ment; the necessities of language bring them forth. 
They are like the tiny stones in the river beds, at 
first sharp and angular, and then, by constant fric- 
tion and rolling in the channel of the stream, they 
are rounded and polished. Archbishop Trench'says 
words are ‘‘fossil poetry, fossil ethics, and fossil 
history.” Many and many an idea of the past lies 
embedded in the common-spoken words of the day, 
and whole histories are sometimes compressed and 
wrapped up within a single word. 

Our English language is a kind of mosaic com- 
pound, the gradual result of combination of dif- 
ferent tongues. Most of our words are begged or 
borrowed from other tongues, and are thus incor- 
porated in our English vocabularies. This is what 
we mean by the growth of words, and hence we 
talk of the ‘‘ roots” of words, and their ‘“ deriva- 
tion,” or peculiar groove through which they haye 
descended to us from other languages. 

It would, perhaps, be well if the public could be 
made to know the source and origin of their most 
familiar expressions. Such a study would add 
much to the interest of our ordinary speech, and 
would also tend to fill the mind with pictures and 
illustrations which originally gave birth to the words 
that are in common use. We purpose, in this 
series of papers, to supply some such information, 
so far as the dictionary of the Pulpit is concerned, 
and to trace out the origin and growth, and there- 
with the meaning, of the words that are most fre- 
quently interwoven in sermons, and in religious dis- 
course and conversation generally. We shall thus 
do our part, as public instructors, to remove wrong 
notions and to impart right ideas on the main 
topics of religion. 

1. REVELATION.—We begin with that ‘ familiar 
word” which expresses the foundation of all re- 
ligion and knowledge of the mind of God. 

First, then, picture the state of man before the 
Fall, and contrast that state with his position after- 
wards. Man was originally made in the image of 
God, and in his natural and spiritual state he was 
a meet companion for his Great Creator. God 
walked and talked with man—face to face, eye to 
eye. Large and liberal were the communications 
of God’s mind to man in those unfallen days of 
purity and peace. Man’s knowledge was reflected 
direct from God’s omniscience. Nought intervened 
to hide anything from the creature which the 
Creator was pleased to make known to him. 

Man sinned. This act of rebellion was at once 
followed by the withdrawal of God’s presence, the 





withholding of his knowledge, and the cutting off 
of mutual intercourse between God and man, Man, 
now removed from the direct source of knowledge, 
ceased to know God or to learn the great lessons of 
his teaching. The tempting npn of the tempter 
is not fulfilled—‘ Ye shall be as gods, knowing 
good and evil;” for, though the knowledge of evil 
was, indeed, extended, the knowledge of good—the 
knowledge of God—was blunted; and this know- 
ledge ever and ever decreasing, man ere long be- 
came ignorant of the things of God, shortsighted 
as to his own interests, knowing not what a single 
day may bring forth. A veil was drawn over the 
face of the future. This veil hid God from the eyes 
of man, and, as a curtain, it shut out the know- 
ledge of the Unseen. Henceforth, any knowledge 
communicated from God to man must be from 
within this veil, or by the drawing back of the veil 
of the covering. And this is REVELATION. 

The human race has ever felt this consciousness 
of its ignorance of the things of God; the veil has 
been very dense and dark. Hence the efforts ot 
man to gain a knowledge of the Unseen. Religions 
that possessed not true revelation pretended to 
haye it; and hence the oracles, and mysteries, and 
shrines of the ancients; hence the soothsayers, the 
diviners, the magicians of the heathen. These 
were human efforts to satisfy the cravings of the 
human heart after the things of God—sometimes 
cunning, and ofttimes clumsy efforts to gratify 
man’s natural curiosity after the things that lie hid 
behind the veil of darkness. 

Man seems universally to have voted revelation 
to be necessary; and, in all times, nothing has 
been so taking with the multitude as the preten- 
sion to knowledge of the things of heayen. Mo- 
hammed, Joe Smith, Swedenborg, Joanna Southcot 
—all, more or less, claimed a knowledge of the 
invisible. Here, then, was a felt necessity, and a 
consciousness of that necessity on the part of man ; 
he longed to look beyond that veil, and sought out 
many inventions in order to supply his need. 
Now, has God left this roger 24 unsupplied, this 
blank unfilled, this longing wish of man unsatis- 
fied? No; he has not left himself without wit- 
ness. There would be an antecedent probability 
that some tidings would be communicated to man, 
and God would be the only authority who could 
give a safe and true revelation. Hence the Holy 
Scriptures—Moses in the law, and the Prophets in 
the prophecies; and the credentials of these men 
in the miracles they wrought, and the still more 
complete certificate of their truth in the gradual 
fulfilment of their predictions. In all these laws, 
and types, and prophecies, and gospels, and doc- 
trines we seo the drawing back of the mysterious 
veil—REVELATION, 

2. INsPIRATION.—We contend that the revela- 
tion we have is inspired revelation. This word 1s 
derived from two Latin words—in spiro—which 
mean, to breathe into; hence inspiration. It is the 
breathing of the breath of into the mind of 
man, instructing him what to reveal. The original 
life of man was an inspired life—‘*God breathed 
into his nostrils, and man became a living soul.” 
Man thus became filled with the life of God. 

weve he the ordinary use of the word 
implies the breathing of God’s Spirit and truth 
and purity into the writings of men, who were 


moyed to write by the Holy Ghost—the Spirit 
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of God entering into them, and thus their writings | 
possess the mind of God. We employ this idea in | 
secular uses. Forexample, we speak of a political | 
document that is ‘‘inspired” by authority; and | 
wo mean by this that, if not written, it has been | 
dictated, by some one in authority, whose mind | 
upon the subject in hai. would otherwise not be | 
It is this original derivation of this ‘‘ familiar | 
word” that lends to the idea of inspiration its full 


perfection and completeness, When we consider 


that man needs revelation, is conscious of his need, 


| and can receive the supply of heavenly knowledge | 
| only from God, then all this renders it of the last 





importance that such revelation should be direct | 
from God himself. Revelation is given from God, | 
ioman, and through human hands. The books of 
the Bible bear the names of men. Are theso 
writings merely human, or are they Divinely in- 
spired ? Everything depends on this. If they are 
not inspired, then they must be utterly false—yea, 
even built upon a lie, for they profess to be in- 
spired—‘‘ All Scripture is given by inspiration of 
God.” Yes, ‘all Scripture’—history, laws, pro- 
phecies, genealogies, doctrines, letters, narratives, 
quotations—all receive the stamp of irspiration 
once they enter that sacred precinct. Lower ground 
than this is not worth accepting. 

And yet man is discernible, also, in some pecu- | 
liavity of style, diction, manner, or other personal 
talent. But allis of God; as in the organ there are | 
distinct and different sounds, but it is the same | 
breath that breathes through all, and the fingers of | 
the same hand that, by the touch, bring forth | 
the diversities of sound. 

Experience would teach us the same great truth. 
If some state paper is to be drawn up, on which 
graye consequences depend, great care must be 
taken in its construction and wording, lest by-and- 
by misconception and misconstruction should mar | 
the intention of its framer. Who is to draw up so | 
weighty a document? A statesman might com- | 
municate his thoughts to an amanuensis, and yet 
the words actually written might possibly convey 
a different meaning. He must therefore either do | 
it himself, or else dictate the very words, and see 
that they are written correctly and as he has dic- | 
tated them. 

Now, the responsibility of revelation is too vast | 
to be left to man to construct it out of mere general | 
instruction. Life and death—eternal life, eternal | 
death—depend upon the correctness of that record | 
of God’s will. e, therefore, believe that every 
word was inspired, and yet that the individuality 
ofthe writers was maintained. All is of God— 
by the breathing of his very mind and spirit into 
holy men; and this is INsPrRATION. 

3. Typr,—This word, so often used in connection 
with religion, is derived from the ‘Greek word 
rixrw, to strike; and originally means the stanzp 
or die that has been struck for the purpose of per- 
manently retaining and communicating an im- 
pression. {ence the type which is used for print- 
ing is stamped once for all with the impression it is 
to bear, and ever after it communicates this ono 
impression; so that the metal type answers to the 
printed document, which is its antitype. 

Photographs and other likenesses are types of the 
person they are intended to represent, as bearing | 
points of resemblance to the original, more or less ! 
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exact in proportion as these points of resemblance 
are more or less defined. The portrait is the im- 
pression of the likeness on the card or canvas; and 
as it in its turn impresses itself upon the eye, it 
calls up or suggests the idea of the person whom it 
represents. Hence we speak of a good portrait 
as being “‘a striking likeness;”’ that is, as a well- 
wrought and distinctly modelled type, it prints off 
the impression on the mind, and leaves it imprinted 
there. 

Thus the circumstances of the sacrifices and 
oblations of olden time were like to the character 
or circumstances of the Messiah. They were there- 
fore called Types. There were typical persons, as 
Isaac and Joshua; typical places, as the altar and 
the Holy of Holies; and typical things, as Jacob’s 
ladder, and the ark in the Tabernacle. These, and 
such as these, were anticipative resemblances of 
some portion of Christ’s nature, or character, or 
work, in heaven or on earth. 

For example, when Isaac was bound to the altar 
and the wood, the occasion presented certain 
features of resemblance to Christ, the only Son, 
freely offered by his father, voluntarily offering 
himself, and received back, as in a figure, from 
the dead. Thus was Isaac a personal type of 
Christ. 

Joshua, in his name, his succession to Moses (the 
law), his commission, conducting the people into 
the Land of Promise, and in other circumstances— 
showed marks of likeness to the mission of Christ, 


| and was therefore a type of Christ. 


The altar and the Holiest of all were places 
typical of certain local circumstances of Christ’s sa- 


| erifice, his priestly office, and his subsequent media- 


tion in heayen; and so far as these resemblances 
indicated or pointed to the nature of his death, and 
the mediatorial power of Jesus, they were types 
of Christ. 

Jacob’s ladder was like to Christ—resting on the 
earth, but yet reaching to the heavens; thus re- 
sembling the twofold nature of Christ, the human 
and Divine. Besides, showing that by him is ‘‘ the 
way” opened from earth to heayen. And the 
Tabernacle, with its furniture, its sacred and 
mysterious sanctuary, its sacrificial rites, was a 
type of Christ, and of the work of Christ; and as 
such it was a typical resemblance. 

And, accordingly, when Jesus came to dwell 
among us, he set forth these characteristics clearly; 
all converged in him, in his name and nature, in 
his life and death, in his voluntary offering, in 
his vicarious sacrifice, in his ascension into heaven, 
‘entering within the veil,” in his mediatorial 
intercession, and in all other points of minntest 
circumstance and detail. In Christ all types did 
meet; in him they were all fulfilled; and thus was 
he the great prefigured Antitype. So that when the 
Apostle would set forth Christ in his greatest, 
noblest, aud sublimest nature, he speaks of his 
relationship to God as “the brightness of his 
glory, and the express image of his person ” (Heb. i. 
3), the Greek word translated ‘‘express nnage” 
being the word yapaxr)p, which means the die or 
stamp, and also the impression of a seal. ‘Thus God 
himself is the very type and original of Christ—tho 
glory of the Father reflected in Christ, and tho 
person of the Father impressed or reproduced in the 
person of the Son. 

(To be continued.) 
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HOW WE KEEP OURSELVES WARM. 
No. VII. 


WE spoke last week of the proofs we have that 
there is a real fire burning in our bodies, from the 
fact of our using up oxygen and producing car- 
bonic acid, as we breathe. Fire cannot burn with- 
out air; no more can we live without air. A 
fire in a close room, where there is no chimney, 
very soon makes the air quite unfit for us to live 
in; just so a great many people crowded up ina 
small room make the air unwholesome. It is plain 
that, in regard to the production of this carbonic 
acid, we are in all respects like a fire. 

But we can go a step further yet. We have seen 
that some things, when they burn, produce not 
only carbonic acid, but water. This is the case 
with the things burning in our bodies. Every one 
knows how damp and full of moisture the breath 
is. If you go and breathe against a pane of glass, 
or into a tumbler, it immediately becomes covered 
with moisture, just like it did when held over a 
candle-flame, ‘This water has clearly not come 
from the air we breathe in, for you may blow that 
against a glass for ever with a pair of bellows, and 
never make it moist. It has come from us. There 
is so much of it in our breath, that on a cold day 
it condenses as we breathe it out, and looks just 
like steam. And it comes from the burning of 
something within us. For it is found, that when 
the quantity of oxygen which we take out of the 
air is weighed, and also the quantity of carbonic 
acid and water which we give back in exchange, 
there is just enough oxygen taken away to make 
this very quantity of carbonic acid and water. So 
that there can be no doubt but that this carbonic 
acid and water are formed by carbon and hydrogen 
in our bodies uniting with the oxygen of the air; 
or, in other words, by their burning. 

How it comes about that the carbon and hydro- 

gen in our bodies do not want making hot first, 
before they will burn, like the carbon and hydro- 
gen in coals or candles, we cannot tell. All we 
know about that is, that so itis. We are certain 
that the carbon and hydrogen are burnt, because 
of the carbonic acid and water produced, and the 
oxygen used up. And we are certain that, how- 
ever they are burnt, they must in burning give out 
heat. That there is heat being given out by some- 
thing in our bodies we are also sure. We do not 
doubt, therefore, but that part of it, at all events, 
comes from this burning that is constantly going 
on within us, 
_ Now where does this burning take place? Not 
in our lungs only, as we might at first imagine; 
since then our chest would be much hotter than 
any other part of our body, which is not the case. 
Rather, we may suppose, therefore, in every part 
of the body, as every part is warm. And this is 
found to be, in truth, the case. The burning of 
this carbon and hydrogen is going on throughout 
every portion of our body, and so keeping us warm 
alloyer. Let us try and explain how this is. 

The great purpose of the lungs is to bring the 
blood which is flowing through every portion of 
the body into contact with the air. As it leaves 





‘the lungs, and goes along its little tubes or | 
‘‘arteries,” it is ef a bright scarlet colour, and is | 
found to contain a good deal of oxygen, which it | 
has absorbed from the air, It proceeds along these 


i. 





arteries, which keep getting smaller and smaller, 
as they divide, and sub-divide, and spread them- 
selves out in all directions, until at length it gets 
to the very smallest tubes of all—tubes not so big 
as fine hairs. Here a change takes place: it turns 
to a purple colour, and, losing its oxygen, gets 
instead carbonic acid and water. Tho blood from 
these finest vessels, which are spread in intricate 
net-work through every portion of our flesh, is 
then gathered into another set of tubes, called 
veins,” which keep joining together, and getting 
bigger and bigger, until they come back to the 
lungs again. Here the purple blood is exposed to 
the air, gives out its carbonic acid and water, and, 
taking in a fresh supply of oxygen, goes off on its 
round once more through the arteries. The beat- 
ing of the heart keeps the blood in motion; tho 
heaving and contraction of the chest keeps up a con- 
stant supply of fresh air in the lungs; and so this 
curious and wonderful machine goes on unceas- 
ingly, without any care or attention on our part. 
The bellows of our lungs always blowing, the blood 
always carrying the oxygen on to the furnaco 
where the carbon and hydrogen are burnt, find 
again carrying away tho Sipe of the burning 
back to the lungs, which then act as the chimney, 
and let them all out into the air. 

But even now we haye not exhausted all the 
details of this wonderful arrangement for keeping 
us warm. If there is a fire in our bodies it must 
have fuel to keep it burning. Where does this 
come from? Why, what do we eat for? Bread 
will burn, butter will burn, meat will burn, fat 
will burn, potatoes will burn; and so they do 
burn; and we eat them just on purpose that they 
may burn inside our bodies, and so keep us alive 
and warm. This is not, indeed, the only reason 
why we eat, but it is one of the chief reasons. 
Now we can understand why we have better 
appetites, and need to eat more, in winter than in 
summer, We want to make our fire burn warmer 
and faster than usual, and so we give it more fuel. 
This is why, too, people living in very cold 
countries are so fond of fat of all kinds, so that 
they will eat even tallow candles and enjoy them. 
They need this sort of food to keep them warm; 
they burn the candles inside for their heat, instead 
of outside for their light; and very likely, if we 
were to feel the cold as they do, we should be giad 
to do the same. There was a very fat pig once 
who got buried in a snow-drift, and remained there 
several days before he could be got out. His owner 
thought he would be frozen to death. But no, 
when they cleared away the snow from round him, 
there was the pig, alive and well; only he had 
become very thin. The case was plain, his fat had 
all been burnt up, and that had kept him warm. 

In all things, then, are our bodies, and the bodies 
of all warm-blooded animals, like to furnaces; they 
have their draught of air, their fuel, and their 
chimneys, only they are a great deal more beauti- 
fully and cleverly designed and arranged than any 
furnace we can build, and answer their purpose 
a great deal better. We are “fearfully and 
wonderfully made.” A fire ever burning within 
us, of the very same kind as that which without 
would consume us to death; and yet that fire 
essential to our life. A fire of whose existence the 
vast bulk of mankind know nothing, yet which 
they are ever supplying with suitable fuel. 
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But one thing moro yet remains to be explained 
about this warmth of our bodies. Why is it that 
exercise makes us warm? We know that it does; 
that if wo aro chilly or shivering, the best way to 
get thoroughly warm is, not to go to a fire, but to 
move about briskly, set about work that will call 
for some exertion, or take a good run. Now why 
is this? The reason is two-fold. First of all, this 
exercise or exertion makes our blood flow along 
quicker, our lungs work faster, and so the fire in 
our bodies burns better. It is just like stirring 
afire; the air gets in where the fuel was almost 
going out, and makes it glow away again as bright 
as ever. So the blood carries the air ‘briskly along 
into those parts that were gotting cold, and the 
carbon and hydrogen begin to burn again, and we 
get quite warm. Then, secondly, the very move- 
ment of our muscles one on another, the very flow- 
ing of the blood along its little tubes—this also is 
a source of heat, We all know that rubbing two 
things together makes them warm. We rub our 
hands together, and it warms them; we rub a 
lucifer match along a rough surface, and it gets so 
hot that it catches fire; we let a string or cord be 
drawn sharply through our hands, and it makes 
them glow again. Just so our muscles, rubbing 
ono against another as they move, and the little 
particles of our blood rubbing against the tubes 
through which they flow, make each other warm ; 
and as exercise brings more muscles into motion, 
and makes the blood flow faster, so exercise makes 
us warmer, 

Ah! we havo no need to be cold in winter, bleak 
as it may be, with so many capital ways of getting 
warm and keeping warm. It is a merry time an 
a pleasant time, and above all a time to be very 
thankful. _ Winter reminds us of God. When 
we think of the things he has made for us to wear 
as clothing, which shall keep the heat from getting 
away from us; when we think of the air he has 
spread around us, which cools us so slowly, and 
yet lets the heat of the fire and sun pass through 
tous so readily; when we think of the stores of 
fuel he has laid up for us in the earth, and the 
stores of oxygen in the air, and the properties he 
has given to each, so that out of these two we 
should be able to kindle fires; when we think, 
above all, of that wonderful fire that is ever burn- 
ing within ourselves, and the beautiful way in 
which its action has been arranged, that so we 
should haye most heat when we most wanted it, 
have it under our own control, yet without our 
thought or trouble—when we think of all these 
things, our hearts cannot but swell with thankful- 
ness and love to Him who made us, and who careth 
for us, as a father for his children, 








SLOTH, 

A sLoTHFUL spirit is an impediment to a heavenly life. 
And I verily think there is nothing hinders it more than 
this in men of a good understanding. If it were only the 
exercise of the body, the moving of the lips, the bending of 
the knee, men would as commonly step to heaven as they 
go to visit a friend.“ But to separate our thoughts and 
affections from the world, to draw forth all our graces, 
and increase each in its proper object, and to hold them to 
it till the work prospers in our hands, this, this is the 
difficulty,— Baxter, 
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ANOTHER CHRISTMAS EVE.—No. II. 


*Twas Christmas eve; the wind was strong, 
It blew in gusts, with rain and sleet ; 
And o’er the moor—the dreary moor, 
That labourer went with lagging feet. 


His form was bent, his step was slow, 
And by the passing moonbeam pale 

You might have seen how wan he looked, 
And how unfit to face the gale, 


And no bright picture of his home 
Caine now his weary way to cheer ; 

For, oh! he knew, he knew too well 
The sight that must await him there. 


At last the cottage-door was reached, 
How cheerless was the kitchen now ! 
The homely furniture all gone, 
The smallest fire was burning low. 


The mother crouching o’er the hearth, 
A sickly baby on her lap; 

Trying with earnest, anxious care, 
It closer in her shawl to wrap. 


So thin, so pale, so wan she looked, 
So sad, so uncomplaining, too; 
But when she smiled to welcome him, 
It pierced his heart, ay, through and through. 


Upon a wretched bed of rags, 
Sleeping the elder children lay; 
For though it was no healing sleep, 
It kept the hunger-pain away. 


He looked upon his sleeping boys, 
And saw how pale they were, and weak ; 
Marked the blue veins on Johnny’s brow, 
The tears on little Bobby’s cheek. 


He turned away, right sick at heart, 
And leaned upon the chimney-shelf ; 
His face he hid upon his arm, 
And battled sorely with himself, 


In vain. Oh! ye who know no want, 
Whose every wish is well supplied ; 

How could ye meet a storm like this ? 
Take thought, for ye may yet be tried. 


But where is little Nelly gone ? 
Where is her father’s treasure now ? 

Oh! she has found a sheltering home, 
Where blasts of sorrow cannot blow! 


*Twas then her mother spoke of her ; 

She spoke of that last Christmas eve ; 
She tried to turn her husband’s grief: 

*T was vain, he would not cease to grieve. 


He seemed to writhe beneath her words, 
And when he spoke, ’twas with a groan ; 
He muttered low between his teeth, 
And bitter, bitter, was the tone :— 
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“ Just now I passed the churchyard wall, 
And saw the little grassy mound ; 

I promise you with all my heart 
I wished myself beneath the ground, 


“T could endure to starve alone, 
To die by inches day by day ; 

*Tis more than flesh and blood can bear 
To see ”? *twas all that he could say. 


Oh! do not chide him, ye who know 
Nothing of what starvation means ; 

Who hear of labourers out of work, 
But cannot see behind the scenes. 


And then he thought, how different now! 
His mind turned up to heaven above ; 

Where, singing “ Glory, glory,” still 
Was that dear child of his fond love. 


*T’m sure, I’m sure, He don’t forget.” 
Those words kept sounding in his ears ; 

And from his child, he turned to think 
How Jesus trod this vale of tears. 


When He on earth had deigned to dwell, 
A life of poverty He led ; 

He knew the pain of pressing want, 
“ He had not where to lay his head.” 


Again the poor man hid his face, 

But ’twas to weep and not to groan ; 
His very soul was melted now, 

And all rebellious thoughts were gone: 


Then, with an effort, checked his grief, 
And to the lattice window went; 

Whence out upon the silent night 
His absent, dreamy gaze he bent. 


*T was a cold scene to look upon, 
That dreary moor so bleak and bare; 
He might have looked for ever out, 
And found no sign of comfort there, 


The heavy clouds were scattered now, 
The wind no longer wildly blew; 

The lovely moon, in calm repose, 
Shone softly from those heights of blue, 


He raised his aching, sunken eyes, 
With such an earnest, longing look ; 
It seemed to say, that curtain blue 
Was a veil to him he could not brook, 


He pressed his hand on those aching brows, 
And then I marked his eyelids close ; 
And as I weened by his earnest look, 
His heart in fervent prayer arose. 


And when he spoke, he murmured low, 
"Twas hard to catch the words he said; 

But the Master’s name was on his lips, 
And a murmured prayer for daily bread, 











And then again his tear-dimmed eye 

He raised to scan those heights of blue; 
Faintly he smiled, and murmured low, 

* My blessed child’s own words are true.” 


“T have been fretting, dreadful like, 
And all the while ’twas wrong to fret; 
For Jesus was a poor man once, 
And well I know He won’t forget.” 








Piblical Expositions. 


A FEW NOTES ON THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO 
ST. MATTHEW, 


CHAPTER V.—Verse 9. 


| * BirssEp are the peacemakers: for they shall be called 
| the children of God.” 


The benediction pronounced upon the possessors of 


| these Christian virtues must be regarded as implying 
| condemnation to men who practise not these virtues, 


In the New Testament code of morals we are enjoined 
to “live peaceably with all men,” and “ peacemakers” 
are ranked among the children of God. It therefore 
becomes us all, “as much as lieth in us,” to neglect no 
act or word, be it great or small, that tends to the pre- 
servation of peace and good-will; and whenever these 
bonds of friendship are broken, if practicable, it is our 
duty, by all wise and prudent means, to re-establish the 
friendly sentiments which evil circumstances have de- 
stroyed. 

A Christian man is called upon in an especial manner 
to be a considerate man; and, as such, he will neither 
give offence nor fancy it given. He knows that pride 
and self-elation are detrimental to peace; they inflict 
pain and they suffer pain, and suffer it acutely ; for that 
will break a proud man’s heart which will not disturb a 
humble man’s sleep; he will therefore not estimate him- 
self too highly, nor withhold from others the amenities 
of life that good breeding sanctions. Ifa dispute arises, 
and friendship disappears, he will leave an open door by 
which friendship may again enter; and when she re- 
turns, the man, animated by Christian principles, will 
never desire to remember a contest which a friend 
wishes to be forgotten. In matters of strife his memory 
will be virtuously oblivious. 

As men cannot always arrive at. the same conclusion, 
nor behold objects from the same point of view, a di- 
versity of opinions must of necessity arise; therefore, in 
all non-essentials, the Christian will “agree to differ,” as 
he is conscious that life is too short, and time too pre- 
cious, to be wasted in contention and discord. The pre- 
servation of peace, where no duty is compromised, is 
better to him than a victory. 

Few of us estimate aright the power which every man 
possesses, in his own circle, of maintaining and of pro- 
moting peace by the observance of ‘a few simple rules 
If about to speak unfavourably of,any one, let him ask 
himself, “Am I certain it is true? If true, is it needful? 
If nota duty, and therefore not needful, has kindness 
to a fellow-creature no claim upon me? . Is peace pre- 
served by the repetilion of unpleasant things, even 
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though they be true?” As these acts create strife, the 
peacemaker resolves to be silent where he cannot praise. 
To promote peace, he calls discretion to his aid. If 
seeking to promote a reconciliation between men who 
once knew and esteemed each other, he will not assume 
perfection for either side, but rather regard the con- 
tending parties in the position of the military knights 
of olden times disputing about the gold and the silver 
shield. Each man was correct in what he asserted, but 
each man was incorrect in what he denied. Therefore 
both were right and both were wrong, a condemnatory 
anda laudatory state of affairs equally applicable to three- 
fourths of the contentions which banish peace from the 
dwelling, the hamlet, the village, and the city. 

A man much beloved was asked how he could live in 
peace with men so conflicting in tastes and opinions, 
and sometimes so contentious. He replied, “I am some- 
times blind, and sometimes deaf; and I also take due 
care not to tell one man what another has said, unless it 
be something that would gratify the one and do honour 
to the other.” 

“Why do you give yourself trouble and interfere be- 
tween these angry friends of yours?” was asked on 
another occasion. 

“Because of the ninth verse of the fifth chapter of 
Matthew,” was the answer; “and after all, it is my own 
self-interest; but I believe that it is selfishness of the 
right kind. I work in a good cause; I work for a good 
Master, and I am promised a good reward. ‘ Blessed 
are the peacemakers,’ ” 

“In your efforts to restore peace, how is it you are so 
successful ?” was another point to be solved. 

“ Because, before I bring the offended parties together, 
I stipulate that there are to be no explanations, for these 
explanations, I find, generally re-open the matters in 
dispute, and prevent that peace which I am anxious to 
promote. If explanations are unavoidable, I bring the 
subject in dispute to the smallest point, by divesting it 
of all extraneous matter, and I limit it to the smallest 
number of persons; and when a dispute arises I urge 
upon my friends never, by uncalled-for communications, 
either by conversation or by letters, to make known 
their dispute to kindred or to acquaintance. The 
neglect of this act of prudence causes a contest, which 
ought to have been limited to two persons, often to 
extend to twenty. If two men of my acquaintance 
quarrel, I contrive to see them both, and in order to 
promote a reconciliation, I always take care to tell the 
one something kind that was once said or done towards 
him by the other, This is dropping seed to bring forth 
good fruit,’? 

A pleasing instance of a successful effort to restore 
peace is related in the life of the Rev. John Owen. The 
Rev. Charles Simeon and the Rev. Robert Hall were 
offended with each other, and in their anger declined 
intercourse. After several friends had tried to restore 
peace, and failed, Mr. Owen wrote the under-mentioned 
lines on two cards, and then left one at the house of 
each person :— 

“How rare that task 2 prosperous issue finds, 
Which seeks to reconcile discordant minds! 


How many scruples rise to passion’s touch ! 
This yields too little, and that asks too much; 








Each wishes each with other’s eyes to see: 
And many sinners can’t make two agree. 
What mediation, then, the Saviour showed, 
Who singly reconciled us all to God!” 

The first man who read the lines was so strongly im- 
pressed by them, that he hastened from his house to 
call immediately upon his offended friend; the friend 
had also read the lines, and being affected by them, had 
done the same, and the offended persons met each other 
in the street; a reconciliation instantly took place—a 
reconciliation, which, it is believed, was never inter- 
rupted or regretted by either of those useful and 
highly-esteemed men, 

It is wise to trace evils to their source. He who 
maintains peace is the best peacemaker. Among the 
various causes that are detrimental to the peace of so- 
ciety may be mentioned that of assigning unworthy 
motives for other men’s actions. Men, unless under 
powerful self-deception, are able to assign the motives 
that influenced them in their own conduct; and 
their mode of reasoning respecting the merit or de- 
merit of an action, which is suitable for themselves, 
they unwisely adopt when estimating other men’s 
actions; and what is the result ? The imperfect know- 
ledge possessed, and the proneness to assume of others 
that something wrong does exist, where something 
wrong might exist, often causes erroneous motives to 
be assigned for words and deeds that, if rightly under- 
stood, would be found worthy of commendation. Words 
and actions we all may hear and see; but the motives 
that led to these words and actions can be known only 
to the Discerner of all thoughts, and to the individual 
from whom they proceed. If, therefore, by assigning 
motives, men invade the’prerogative of God, and violate 
the command, “Judge not,” error and strife must 
follow, and the peace of society be grievously disturbed 
by the injustice that is often committed. Of this many 
instances might be adduced; let one suffice. 

A man of exalted piety and of exemplary conduct 
was for many years subject to censure and reproach 
by his acquaintance and co-religionists, on account of his 
supposed avarice. His income was known to be more 
than sufficient for all his wants; yet his mode of living 
and his professed inability to contribute on divers occa- 
sions were considered as proofs of an avaricious spirit, 
Although disturbed in mind, the man quietly endured 
the censures until death relieved him from the reproach, 
After his demise his pastor, to whom he had confided 
the state of his affairs, and assigned the reasons for his 
conduct, but with the injunction of secrecy, informed 
the persons who had so unsparingly denounced their 
neighbour as grasping and covetous, that this worthy 
man had for many years, with astonishing self-denial, 
limited his-expenses to a few pence a day, in order that 
he might be enabled to fulfil a pious resolution—to pay 
his father’s debts—an object which he lived to accom- 
plish. Among all his accusers, who was so free from 
selfishness and covetousness as the man whom they had 
denounced as selfish and covetous ? 

If men would wisely remember that opinions formed 
in the absence of the means of judging are valueless, 
the censures and detractions which disturb the peace 
of society would not be so rashly uttered. Amidst the 
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contests of life, let the Christian dwell upon the Re- 
deemer’s words: “ Blessed are the peacemakers, for they 
shall be called the children of God.” 

(To be continued.) 








THE WORLD OF SCHOOL. 


BY THE REV. F. W. FARRAR, 
AUTHOR OF “ERIC; OR, LITTLE BY LITTLE.” 
~~ pe 
CHAPTER THE TWENTY-FIFTH. 
EDEN’S TROUBLES. 
Alas! how easily things go wrong! 
* * * * 
And there follows a mist and a weeping rain, 
And life is never the same again! 
GEORGE MacponaLp, Phantastes. 
EDEN felt an immeasurable delight when Walter 
was allowed to come back to the dormitory, and 
now he thought himself happy in a perfect security 
from further torment. 
3ut the two tyrants had other views. Harpour, 
at once passionate and dogged, was not likely to 
forget that he had been thwarted and defied ;_ and, 
if he had been so inclined, Jones would not have 
allowed him to do so, but kept egging him on to 
show his contempt for the younger and weaker 
boys who had tried to check his bullying propen- 
sities. On the last occasion when he had ordered 
Eden to go to Dan’s, Eden had taken Walter’s 
advice, and firmly refused to go. Harpour did 
not think it safe to compel him, but he eed out 
some significant threats which filled the little boy 
with vague alarms, and weighed heavily on his 
spirits. He did not tell any one of these threats, 
hoping that they would end in nothing, and, in 
case of any emergency, trusting implicitly on 
Walter for a generous and efficient protection. 
But the threats did not end in nothing. 
One night, after the others had fallen asleep, 
Eden, feeling quite free from all anxiety, was 


sleeping more soundly and sweetly than he had) 
done for a fortnight, when a blaze of light, flashing | 
suddenly upon his eyes, made him start up in his | 
were taking this oppor- | 
tunity to fulfil their threats of frightening him. | 


e 
bed. Harpour and Jones 
At the foot of his bed stood a, figure in white, with 
a hideous, deformed head, blotched with scarlet; 
bending over him was another white figure, with 
an enormous black face, holding over its head a 
shining hand. 

In an instant the boy fell back, pale as death, 
uttering a shriek so shrill and terrible, so full of 
wildness and horror, that every other boy in the 
dormitory sprang up, alarmed and wide awake. 

Walter and Henderson leaped out of bed imme- 
diately; and to Walter, who was unprepared, the 
start of surprise at what he saw was so sudden, 
that for a moment he stood absolutely paralysed 
and bewildered, because the shock on the nerves 
had preceded the recognition, though by an infini- 
tesimally short time. But Henderson, who knew 
how Jones and Harpour had been going on, and 
what their threats had been, instantly, and before 
the abrupt and unusual spectacle had power to 
unnerye him, saw the true state of the case, and, 
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springing out upon the figure which stood at the 
end of Iiden’s bed, tore the mask away, stripped 
off the sheet, and displayed Jones’s face before 
he had time to hide it, administering, as he did 
so, a hearty blow on Jones’s chest, which made 
that hero stagger several paces back. 

Although Walter saw almost at once the trick 
that was being played with masks, sheets, and 
phosphorus, yet the sudden shock upon his nerves, 
not being absolutely co-instantaneous with the dis- 
covery, produced on him the effect of utter 
dizziness and horror. Henderson’s prompt and 
vigorous onslaught aroused him to a sense of 
the position, and with a fierce expression of dis- 
gust and anger, he bounded upon Harpour, who, 
being thus suddenly attacked, dropped upon the 
floor the dark lantern which he held, and hastily 
retreated, flinging the sheet over Walter’s head. 

Walter had barely disentangled himself from 
the folds of the sheet, when an exclamation from 
Henderson attracted the notice of all the boys in 
the room, and brought them flocking round Hden’s 
bed. . Henderson had picked up the dark lantern, 
and was kneeling with it over the unconscious 
boy, whose face was so ashy white, and who, after 
several sharp screams, had sunk into so deep a 
swoon, that Henderson, unused to such sights, 
naturally exclaimed— 

‘*Good God! you've killed him.” 

‘* Killed him?” repeated the others, standing 
aghast. 

‘* Pooh! he’s only fainted, you little fools,” said 
Jones, who hurried up to look in Eden’s face. 
‘* Here, we'll soon bring him to. Harpour, just 
get us some water.” 

“You shan’t touch him, you shan’t come near 
him,” said Walter, furiously. ‘‘Stand back, you 
hateful bullies! Henderson and I will attend 
to him; and, depend upon it, you shall give 
account for this soon. What! you will come?” 
he continued, shaking Jones’s arm violently, and 
then flinging him back as easily as though he had 
been a child. ‘‘If either you or Harpour come 
near the bed, I'll fetch Robertson instantly. Eden 
would go off again in a swoon if he saw such 
brutes as you when he recovered.” 

In such a mood Walter was not to be resisted. 
The two plotters, picking up their masks, retired 
somewhat crest-fallen, and sat down on their beds, 
while the rest, with the utmost tenderness, adopted 
every means they knew to recall Eden’s fluttered 
and agitated senses, 

But his swoon was deeper than they could 
manage, and, growing too violently alarmed to 
trust themselves any longer, Henderson and 
Walter proposed to carry him to the sick-room, 
and put him at once under the care of Dr. Keith. 
It was in vain that Jones and Harpour entreated, 
threatened, implored them to delay a little longer, 
lest by taking Eden to the sick-room, their domgs 
should be discovered. Wholly, disregarding all 
they said, the two boys uplifted their still fainting 
friend, and when Harpour attempted to interfere 
between them and the door, Cradock and Frank- 
lin, now thoroughly sickened by their proceedings, 
pulled him aside and let them pass, 

Dr. Keith instantly administered to Eden a 
restorative, and after receiving from Walter a 
hurried explanation of the circumstances, gently 
told the boys that they would be only in the way 
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there, that Eden was evidently in a critical posi- 
| tion, and that they had better return at once to 
| their dormitories, 

Walter and Henderson, when they returned, 
| were assailed by the others with eager in- 
| quiries, to which they could only give gloomy 
| and uncertain answers. They would not vouch- 
| safo to take the slightest notice of Jones or 
| Harpour, but met all their remarks with resolute 
| silence. But before he went to sleep, Walter said, 
| “T may as well let you fellows know that I intend 
| to report you to Somers to-morrow.” 
|  *'Then you'll be a sneak,” observed Harpour. 

“Tt is not sneaking to prevent brutal bullying 

like yours, by giving others the chance of stopping 
| it, and preventing little chaps like poor Eden, 
| whom you’ve nearly frightened to death, from 
| being so shamefully treated. Anyhow, sneaking 

or not, Pll do it.” 
| Ifyou do tell Somers, look out for yourself— 
| that’s all!” 

“ T’m not afraid,” was the brief retort. 
|  Harpour knew that he meant what he said, and, 
| being now desperate, he got up half-an-hour earlier 
| next morning to try and extort from him, by 
| main force, a promise to hold his tongue about 
| the affair of the night before. If he had at all 
| understood Walter’s character, he might have saved 
| himself this very superfluous trouble. 
| Walter was awoke by a shake from Harpour, 
| who, with Jones, was standing by his bed. He 
| saw what was coming, for Harpour, who had a pair 
| of braces tightly knotted in his hand, briefly opened 
| the proceedings by saying, ‘‘Are you going to 
| sneak about me, or not?” 

“To sneak—no; to tell the head of the school— 

yes,” 
| _ “Then you shall have something worth telling ; 
| Ill take my revenge out of you beforehand. I 
shall be sent away—think of that.” 

“So much the better. One bully the less.” 

“Oh! that’s your tune? ‘Take that.” The 
buckle of the brace descended sharply on Walter's 
back, drawing blood; the next instant he had 
| wrested it out of Harpour’s hand, and returned 
the blow. 

The scuffle had awoke the rest. Walter jumped 
out of bed, and was hurrying on his trousers and 
slippers, when Harpour knocked him down. 

“Fair play, Harpour,” said Henderson and 
Franklin, angrily, seizing Harpour’s arms; 
“you're surely not going to fight him, Walter?” 

“Yes; see fair play, you fellows; Cradock, 
you will, won’t you? Fair play is all I want. 
Flip, you see that Jones tries no mean dodge. 
Now, Harpour, are you ready? ‘Thon take that.” 

Walter hit him a steady blow in the face, and the 
fight between these unequally-matched combatants 
—a boy not fifteen agamst a much stronger boy 
of seventeen—began. ‘The result could not be 
dubious. Walter fought with indomitable pluck ; 
it was splendid to see the sturdiness with which he 
bore up under the blows of Harpour’s strong fist, 
which he could only return at intervals. He was 
tremendously punished, while Harpour was barely 
touched, except by one well-directed blow which 
flashed the fire out of his eyes. At last he dealt 
Walter a heavy blow full on the forehead ; the boy 
reeled, caught hold of the washhand-stand to stay 
his fall, and dragged it after him on the floor with 
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a thundering crash, dashing the jug and bason all 
to shivers. 

The smash brought in Mr. Robertson, whose 
rooms were nearest to No. 10. He opened his eyes 
in amazement as he came in. On one of the beds 
lay the two masks and dark lantern which had been 
used to frighten Eden; on the floor, supported by 
Franklin and Henderson, sat poor Walter, his nose 
streaming with blood, and his face horribly bruised 
and disfigured; Harpour sheepishly surveyed his 
handiwork; and Jones, on the first alarm, had 
rushed back to bed, covered himself with blankets, 
and lay to all appearance fast asleep. 

‘* Bvson ! what's all this?” asked the master, in 
astonishment. 

Walter, sick and giddy, was in no condition to 
answer; but the position of affairs was tolerably 
obvious. 

‘Ts this your doing?” asked Mr. Robertson of 
Harpour, very sternly, pointing to Walter. 

‘* He hit me first.” 

‘* Liar,” said Henderson, glaring up at him. 

‘‘ Hush, sir; no such language in my presence, 
said Mr. Robertson. ‘‘ Cradock, do you mean to 
say that a big fellow like you could stand by, and 
see Harpour thus cruelly misuse a boy not nearly 
his size?” 

“Tt was a fight, sir.” 

‘Bight! ” said Mr. Robertson; ‘‘ look at those 
two boys, and don’t talk nonsense to me.” 

“‘T oughtn’t to have let them fight, I know,” 
said Oradock ; ‘and I wish, sir, you’d put Harpour 
and Jones in another room, they’re always bully- 
ing Eden, and it was for him that Eyson fought.” 

‘‘ Harpour,” said Mr. Robertson, ‘‘ you are abso- 
lutely despicable; a viler figure than you present 
at this moment could not be conceived. I shall 
move you to another darmitory, where some moni- 
tor can restrain your brutality; and, meanwhile, I 
confine you to gates for a month, and you will 
bring me up one hundred lines every day till fur- 
ther notice. 

He was leaving the room, but catching sight of 
Walter, he returned, and said, kindly, ‘ Eyson, 
my poor boy, I’m afraid you’re sadly hurt; I’m 
truly sorry for you; you seem to have been be- 
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| haymg in a very noble way, and I honour you. 


Henderson, I think you’d better go with him to 
Dr. Keith,” he continued ; for Walter, though he 
heard what was said, was too much hurt and 
shaken to speak a word. 

“‘Qome, Walter,” said Henderson, gently help- 
ing him to rise; “I hope you’re not very much 
hurt, old fellow. That brute Harpour won’t 
trouble you again, anyhow; nor his parasite Jones. 
Lean on my arm, Franklin, you come and give 
Walter your arm, foo.” 

They helped him to the sick-room, for he could 
barely trail his legs after him. Dr. Keith laid him 
down quietly on a sofa, put some arnica to the 
bruises on his face, and told him to lie still and go 
quietly to sleep. ‘* He is not very much hurt,” he 
said, in answer to the inquiries of the boys; ‘ but 
the fall he has had is quite sufficiently serious in 
its consequences to render absolute rest necessary 
to him for some days. You may come and seo him 
sometimes.” 

“And now, youfellow, Harpour,” said Henderson, 
re-entering the dormitory ; ‘‘ as you’ve knocked up 
Eyson, and half killed Eden, Z’?/ tell Somers. ‘Do 
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you hear? and I hope he'll thrash you till you [ 


can’t stand.” 

‘‘ He daren’t; Robertson’s punished me already.” | 

‘He dare, and will; you won’t get off so lightly | 
as all that.” 

‘““ You’re a set of sneaks; and I’ll be even with | 
you yet,” growled Harpour, too much cowed to, 
resent Henderson’s defiance. | 

Henderson laughed scornfully; and Cradock | 
said, ‘‘ And J’ll tell the whole school what bullies | 
you’ve been, Harpour and Jones.” 
“And J,” said Franklin; ‘‘I don’t envy you; 
two.” 

‘The school doesn’t consist altogether of such | 
softs as your lot, luckily,” answered Harpour. 

‘* Softs or not, we’ve put a spoke in your wheel 
for the present,” answered Franklin ; ‘‘1 congratu- 
late you on the rich black eye which ono of the 
softs, half your size, has given you.” 

“‘They’re not worth snarling with, Franklin,” 
said Henderson; ‘‘we shall be rid of him and 
Jones from No. 10 henceforth ; that’s one blessing.” 


CHAPTER THE TWENTY-SIXTH. 
A TURBULENT SCHOOL MEETING, 
I hate when vice can bolt her arguments, 
And virtue have no tongue to check her pride. 
MitTon’s Comus. 


NEXtT morning, after second school, Power went. to 
see how Eden and Walter were getting on. He 
opened the door softly, and they did not observe 
his entrance, 

Eden, very pale, and with an expression of pain 
and terror still reflected in his face, lay in a broken 
and restless sleep. Walter was sitting as still as 
death by the head of the bed. A book lay on his 
knees, but he had not been reading. He was ina 
‘brown study,” and the dreamy, far-off look with 
which his eyes were fixed upon vacancy showed 
how his thoughts had wandered. It was the same 
look which attracted Power’s attention when he 
first saw Walter in chapel, and which had shown 
him that he was no common boy. It often mado 
him watch Walter, and wonder what could be oc- 
cupying his thoughts. 

it was looking at poor little Eden that had sug- 
gested to Walter’s mind the train of thought into 
which he had fallen. As he saw the child tossing 
uneasily about, waking every now and then to 
half-consciousness with a violent start, occasionally 
delirious, and to all appearance seriously ill—as he 
thought over Dr. Keith’s remark, that even when 
he was quite well again his nervous system would 
be probably found to have received a shock of 
which the effects would never be obliterated during 
life, he could not help fretting very bitterly over 
the injury and suffering of his friend. And his 
own spirits were greatly shaken. It was of little 
matter that every time he raised his hand to cool 
his forehead, or ease the throbbing of his head, he 
felt how much he was bruised, cut, and swollen, 
or that the looking-glass showed him a face so 
hideously disfigured; he know that this would grow 
right in a day or two, and he cared nothing for it. 
But when Harpour’s blow knocked him down, he 
had dashed his head with some violence on the 
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secret fears about tho possibility of a concussion of 
the brain. Yet all the sorrow which Walter now 
felt was for Eden, and he was not thinking of 
himself, 

He was mentally staring face to face at tho 
mystery of human cruelty and malice. The little 
boy, whose fine qualities so few besides himself 
had discovered, was lying before him in pain and 
neryous prostration, solely because malignant un- 
kindness seemed to give pleasure to two bad, brutal 
fellows. Walter had himself rescued Eden by his 
consistent kindness from being bullied, corrupted, 
tormented—yet apparently to little purpose. That 
the poor boy’s powers would be decidedly injured 
by this last prank was certain. Dr. Keith had 
dropped mysterious hints, and Walter had himself 
heard how wild and incoherent were Eden’s mur- 
murs. Ifhe should become an idiot? Marvellous 
that men and boys should have such hearts! 

And then and there Walter, while yet a boy, 
solemnly and consciously recorded an unspoken 
vow that ve at least, till death, would try, with 
Divine help, to do all that lay in his own power 
to lighten, not to increase, the sum of human 
misery; that he would study all things that 
were kind, and gentle, and tender-hearted, in 
his dealings with others; that he would ever 
be on the watch against wounding thoughts, and 
uncharitable judgments, and unkind deeds ; above 
all, that he would strive with all his power 
against the temptation to cutting and sarcastic 
words, against calumny and misrepresentation, 
against envy, hatred, malice, and all uncharitable- 
ness. These were the noble thoughts and high 
resolyes which were passing through the boy's 
mind when Power’s quiet footstep entered the room. 

Power stopped for a minute to look at the some- 
what saddening picture in the darkened room— 
Walter still as death, deep in thought, his chin 
leaning on his hand, and his face presenting an 
uncouth mixture of shapes and colours as he sat 
by Eden’s bed-side; and Eden turning and moan- 
ing in an unrefreshing sleep. 

Valter started from his reyerie and smiled, as 
Power noiselessly approached. 

‘* My poor Walter, how marked you are!” 

‘Oh, never mind, it’s nothing. I had a good 
cause, and it’s done good.” : 

‘Poor fellow! But how’s Arty? He looks 
wretchedly ill.” 

‘‘He’s in a sad way, I’m afraid, Power,” said 
Walter, shaking his head. 

‘*T hope he'll be all right soon.” 

“Yes, I hope so; but we shall haye to take 
great care of him.” ; 

‘* Poor child, poor child!” said Power, bending 
over him compassionately. 

‘Has Flip told Somers of Harpour?” asked 
Walter. 

‘I don’t know whether you are quite up to 
hearing school news yet ?” 

‘Oh, yes! tell me all about it,” said Walter, 


orgy 
“Well, I’ve no good news to tell. It’s a caso of 
‘ Double, double, toil and,trouble,’ as Percival said 
when I told him about you and Eden. By-the-by, 
he sent all sorts of kind messages, and will come 
and see you,” 

“Thanks; but about Harpour P” 
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“Well, Flip moant to tell Somers, but the whole 
thing spread oyer the school at once, before morn- 
ing chapel was well over; so, Dimock being head 
of Robertson’s house, thought it was his place to 
take it up. He sent for Harpour in the class-room, 
and told him he meant to cane him for his abomi- 
nable, ruffianly conduct; but before he’d begun, 
Harpour seized hold of the cane, and wouldn’t let 
it go. Luckily Dimock didn’t fly into a rage, nor 
did he let himself down by a fight which Harpour 
wanted to bring on. He simply let go of the cane 
quite coolly, and said, ‘Very well, Harpour; it 
would have been a good deal the best for you to 
haye taken quietly the caning you so thoroughly 
deserve; as you don’t choose to do that, I shall 
put the matter in Somers’ hands. I’m glad to be 
rid of the res onsibility.’ ig 

“ Did it end there ?’ 

‘‘ Not a bit of it; the school are in a-ferment. 
You know the present monitors, and particularly 
Somers, aren’t popular; now Harpour ‘s popular, 
although he’s such a brute, because he’s a great 
swell at cricket and the games. I’m afraid we 
shall haye a regular monitorial row. The monitors 
haye convened a meeting this morning to decide 
about Harpour; and, to tell you the truth, I 
shouldn’t wonder if the school got up a counter- 
meeting.” 

“Don’t any of the masters know about Eden ?” 

“Not officially, though I should think some 
rumours must have got to them.” 

“ But surely it’s very odd that the school should 
side with Jones and Harpour, after the shameful 
mischief they’ve done P” 

“Odd, @ priori; but lots of things always com- 
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bine to make up a school opinion, you know; the 


fellows just catch up what they hear first. But 
who do you think is foremost champion on the 
school side—stirring them up to resist, abusing 
you, abusing Flip, abusing the monitors, and 
making light of Harpour’s doings ?” 

Walter asked ‘“‘ Who?” but he knew beforehand 
that Power’s answer would be— 

“ Kenrick !” 

After this he said nothing, but put his hand 
wearily to his head, which, in his weak state, was 
aching violently with the excitement of the news 
which Power had told him. 

* Ah! Isee, Walter, you’re not quite well enough 
yet to be bothered. Tl leave you quiet. Good- 
rye,” 

“Good-bye. Do come again soon, and tell me 
how things go on.” 

Strolling out from the sad sick-room into the 
court, Power was attracted into the great school- 
| room by the sound of angry voices. Entering, he 
| found half the school, and all the lower forms, 
| collected round the large desk at which the head- 
| master usually sat. A great many were talking at 
| once, and every tongue was engaged in discussing 
| the propriety, in this instance, of any monitorial 
| interference, 

“Order, order!” shouted one or two of the few 
fifth-form fellows present; ‘‘let’s have the thing 
managed properly. Who'll take the chair?” 

There was a general call for Kenrick, and as he 
was one of the Fighest fellows in the room, he got 
into the chair, and amid a general silence delivered 


| his views of the present affair. 
| “You all know,” he said, ‘‘that Dimock meant 








to cane Harpour because he played off a joke 
against one of the fellows last night. Harpour 
refused to take the caning, and the monitors are 
holding a meeting this morning to decide what to 
do about Harpour. Now J maintain that they’ve 
no right to do anything; and it’s very important 
that we shouldn’t let them have just their own 
way. Tho thing was merely a joke. Who thinks 
anything of just putting on a mask in fun, to 
startle another fellow ? One constantly hears of its 
being done merely to raise a laugh, and we must 
all have often seen pictures of it. Of course, in 
this case, every one is extremely sorry for the con- 
sequences, but it was impossible to foresee them, 
and nobody has any right to judge of the act be- 
cause it has turned out so unluckily. I vote that 
we put the question—‘ Haye the monitors any 
right to interfere ?’” 

Loud applause greeted the end of Kenrick’s 
speech, and the little bit at the end about sepa- 
rating an act from its consequences told wonderfully 
among the boys. They raised an almost unani- 
mous cry of ‘‘ Well done, Ken,” ‘‘ Quite right,” 
‘‘Harpour shan’t be caned.” 

Henderson had been watching Kenrick with an 
expression of intense anger and disdain. At the 
end of his remarks, he sprang, rather than rose up, 
and immediately began to pour out an impetuous 
answer. His first words, before the fellows had 
observed that he meant to speak, were drowned in 
the general uproar; and when they had all caught 
sight of him, an expression of decided disapproba- 
tion ran round the throng of listeners. It did not 
make him swerve in the slightest degree. Looking 
round scornfully and steadily, he said— 

“I know why some of you hiss. You think I 
told Dimock of Harpour. As it happens, I didn’t; 
but I’m neither afraid nor ashamed to tell you all, 
as I told Harpour to his face, that I had fully in- 
tended to do it—or rather I meant to tell, not 
Dimock, but Somers. Will you let mo speak?” 
he asked, angrily, as his last sentence was inter- 
rupted by a burst of groans, commenced by a few 
of those whose interests were most at stake, and 
taken up by the mass of ignorant boys. 

Power plucked Henderson by the sleeve, and 
whispered, ‘Hush, Flip; go on, but keep your 
temper.” 

“Tyo as much right to speak—if this is meant 
for a school meeting—as Kenrick or any one else; 
and what I have to say is this: Kenrick has been 
merely throwing dust in your eyes, misleading you 
altogether about the true state of the case. It’s all 
very fine, and yery easy for him to talk so lightly 
of its being ‘a joke,’ and ‘a bit of fun,’ and so 
on; but I should like to ask him whether he be- 
lieves that ? and whether he’s not just hunting for 
popularity, and mixing up with it a few private 
spites ? and whether he’s not thoroughly ashamed 
of himself at this moment? There! you may see 
that he is,” continued Henderson, pointing at him ; 
‘*see how he is blushing scarlet, and looking the 
very picture of degradation !” 

Here Kenrick started up, and most irascibly in- 
formed Henderson that he wasn’t going to sit there 
and be slanged by him, and that as he was in the 
chair, he would not let Henderson go on any more 
unless he cut short his abuse; and while Kenrick 
was saying this, in which he entirely carried tho 
meeting with him, Power again whispered, ‘‘ You're 
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getting too personal, Flip; but go on; only say 
rae more about Kenrick—though I’m afraid it’s all 
rue. 

‘Well, at any rate, I will say this,” continued 
Henderson, whose flow of words was rather stopped 
by his having been pulled up so often; “and I 
ought to know, for I was in the room at the time, 
and I appeal to Anthony and Franklin, and all the 
rest of the dormitory, to say if it isn’t true. It 
wasn’t a joke. It wasn’t meant fora joke. It was 
a piece of deliberate, diabolical ee 

““Oh! oh! oh!” began a few of Harpour’s cia- 
guewrs, and the chorus was again swelled by a 
score of others. 

ad repeat it—of deliberate, diabolical cruelty, 
chosen just because there was nothing more cruel 
they dared to do, And,” he said, speaking at tlie 
top of his voice, to make himself heard over the 
clamour, “the fellows who did it are a disgrace to 
St. Winifred’s, and they deserve to be caned by tho 
monitors, if any fellows ever did.” 

_He sat down amid a storm of disapprobation, but 
his look never quailed for an instant, as he glanced 
steadily round, and noticed how Kenrick, though in 
fayour with the multitude, and so much higher in 
the school, did not venture to meet his eye; and he 
was more than compensated for the general dis- 
favour by feeling Power’s hand rest on his shoulder, 
and hearing him whisper, “That's famous, Flip! 
you're a dear, plucky fellow. Walter himself 
couldn’t have done it more firmly.” 

(Zo be continued.) 











Short Arrotos. 
pede? Tiare 
MERCY. 
Mernoy is like the rainbow which God set in the heavens as 


a remembrancer to man. We must never look for it after 
night; it shines not in the other world, If we refuse mercy 
here, we must have justice to eternity.— Bishop Taylor. 


DYING REGRET. 

ABRAHAM CowLEY, the poet, towards the latter part of his 
life, lamented that he had ever written any poems of an 
idle or licentious tendency, and left orders in his last will 
that in another edition of his works such pieces should not 
be inserted. He wished that writers of a poetic genius 
would employ their talents on Divine subjects, and to the 
honour of God. He used to say, ‘‘The conversion of 
poetry, and of the Jews, would bring great glory to the 
Christian religion.” 


REMEDY FOR RASHNESS. 
Dr. Corron MaTHeR mentions a person who used to say 
there was a gentleman in the 19th chapter of the Acts to 
whom he was indebted more than any other man in the 
world. This was he whom our translation calls ‘‘the town- 
clerk of Ephesus,” whose counsel it was “to do nothing 
rashly.” Upon any proposal of consequence, it was a usual 
saying with him, “ We will first advise with the town- 
clerk of Ephesus.” 
«'To go twice to the file before once to the tongue, 
Is advice to be followed by old and by young.” 


A PINT OF WATER. 
A pint of water may be evaporated by two ounces of coals. 


In its evaporation it swells into 216 gallons of steam, 
with a mechanical force sufficient to raise a weight of 
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thirty-seven tons a foot high. The steam thus produced 
has a pressure equal to that of common atmospheric air - 
and by allowing it to expand, by virtue of its elasticity, 
a further mechanical force may be obtained, at least equal 
in amount to the former. A pint of water, therefore, and 
two ounces of common coal, are thus rendered capable 
of doing as much work as is equivalent to seventy-four 
tons raised a foot high. 


CHRISTIANITY IN THE GREAT AND WEALTHY, 
Honour those ever with a double honour that are great 
and godly, rich and religious, not bécause they are rich, 
but because they are so strong and excellent in grace as té 
overcome such great temptations, to be heavenly in the 
midst of earthly plenty, and to be faithful stewards of 
so much. Religious faithful princes and magistrates cannot 
easily be valued and honoured too much. What wonders 
are they in the most part of the earth! Whata blessing to 
the people that are ruled by them! Were they not strong 
in faith, they could not stand fast in such a stormy place, 
Where is there in the world a more lively resemblance of 
God than a holy prince or governor, that liveth no more to 
the flesh than the poorest, for all his abundance of fleshly 
accommodations, and that devoteth and improveth all his 
power, and honour, and interest to the promoting of holi- 
ness, love, and concord ?!—Baster. 


BERNESE CUSTOM. 

Ir is the custom in the valleys of the canton of Berne, 
whenever the father of a family builds a house, and the 
walls are raised to the full height, to request the minister 
of the parish to pray to God inside. The workmen, and | 
such as are to assist in finishing the house, meet together | 
and unite in thanking the Lord for his care hitherto, and | 
entreat a continuance of it through the more dangerous 
part that remains. ‘This prayer,” observes M. Paulet, 
‘¢when made in faith, redoubles one’s strength, and re- | 
moves all fear of danger.” ‘If God be for us, who can be 
against us?” observed an old carpenter to the same minis- | 
ter, when he advised him not to expose himself too in- 
cautiously. A blessing terminates this pious ceremony; the | 
pastor retires, the workmen return to their labours, and | 
the noise of hammers begins to be heard again. How 
pleasing it is to see a practical acknowledgment of the 
truth, ‘‘ Except the Lord build the house, they labour in 
yain that build it,” Psalm exxvii. 1, 


SAGACITY IN SHEEP. 
Tue Rev. John Hartley, who travelled as a missionary 
in Greece, says in his Journal: ‘ Having had my attention 
directed last night to the words, ‘ The sheep hear his voice, 
and he calleth his own sheep by name,’ &c, (John x. 3), 
I asked my man if it was usual in Greece to give names to 
sheep. He informed me that it was, and that the sheep 
obeyed the shepherd when he called them by their names. 
This morning I had an opportunity of verifying the truth of 
this remark. Passing by a flock of sheep, I asked the 
shepherd the same question, and he gave me the same 
answer. He called to one of his sheep, and it instantly left 
its pasturage and its companions, and ran up to the hand 
of the shepherd with signs of pleasure, and a prompt 
obedience, which I had never before observed in any other 
animal. It is also true of the sheep in Eastern countries, 
that ‘a stranger will they not follow, but will flee from | 
him, for they know not the voice of strangers.’ The shep- | 
herd told me that many of his sheep are still wild, that they | 
had not yet learned their names ; but that by teaching they 
would all learn them ; the others, which know their names, 


he called tame.” 
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THE NARROW SEA. 
Dreav frowning sea, whose swelling tide 
Hath many 4 pilgrim’s courage tried, 

Who, trusting human strength and aid, 

When he its darkling waves surveyed, 
O’ercome with terror, fain would flee, 

Afraid to cross that narrow sea. 

Worldly distinction, tempting gold, 

These eager myriads have controlled ; 

Life’s dearest hopes were centred there, 

They formed its chiefest, fondest care ; 

All must be left! what agony 

For such to cross that narrow sea! 

The world’s applause—Fame’s winning voice— 
These may have been the spirit’s choice ; 

How like a phantom now they seem, 

Beside that deep and chilling stream! 

No star of Hope shines cheerily 

J'o guide them o’er that narrow sea! 


The humble Christian, whose firra soul 
Looks forward to that heavenly goal— 

To that fair clime, that land of peace, 
Where sorrow, death, and suffering cease— 
There he will rest! How peacefully 

He waits to cross that narrow sea ! 


Yes, there is OnE, “ mighty to save ;” 
His banner greets us o’er that wave; 
Within his ark, in safety, stand 

The ransomed, sacramental band. 

Ilis love, in tuneful melody, 

They chant, while crossing o’er that sea. 


From earthly care, from danger free, 
From sin, and all its misery, 

No more in sadness shall we mourn 

For loved ones that no more return : 
Oh! happy will our meeting be, 

When we have crossed that narrow sea! 








Department for Poung People. 


THE LIGHT-KEEPER. 
“T sHoULD like to live in a lighthouse,” said James 
M‘Dowell, as hoe closed a book in which he had 
been reading an account of the construction of the 
Eddystone Lighthouse in the English Channel. 

“What for ?” said his father. 

“T should like to see the waves of the sea, and 
the ships sailing by; and I should like to make a 
bright light at night.” 

“You would have a pretty lonesome time, 
There would be no going out to spend the evening 
with friends.” 

“T should not want to keep a lighthouse that 
stood in the water; I should want to have it stand 
on the shore.” 

“You would have to stay in it at night quite as 
much as if the house were surrounded by water. 
The lights must be kept burning and in order all 
night. If they were allowed to go out, or were to 
burn dimly, it might cause the loss of a vessel and 
all on board. Lighthouses are built on coasts 
Which are dangerous. When the ship is coming, 
and sees the light, the pilot knows in what direc- 
tion to steer, in order to avoid danger. If the light 
1s out, he has nothing to steer by, and may run 
the vessel on rocks or quicksand.” 

“T can understand how letting the lights go out 
May cause ships to be lost, but I don’t see how 


letting the lights grow dim could do any harm.” 
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| **It may cause the pilot to mistake the light. 
| Lighthouses are distinguished by the form and 
| colour of their light. When there are several on a 
| const as is often the case, the mariner sometimes 
mistakes one for another, and of course is led to 
; Steer his ship wrong. Allowing a light to burn 
| less brightly than usual may lead to such a mis- 
| take. The keeper of a lighthouse has to be very 
watchful and diligent, or he may occasion the loss 
| Of valuable vessels and precious lives,” 
| A Christian is a light-keeper. He is to let his 
| light so shine that others, seeing his good works, 
may glorify his Father which is in heaven. If he 
fails to let his light shine—that is, to set a bright 
example of goodness—he may lead souls astray to 
their eternal undoing. If he sets an imperfect ex- 
ample, men may imitate it, and think they are safe 
| while they are doing as a professing Christian does, 
Men will be saved not by doing as professors of 
religion do, but by doing as Christ tells them to do, 


Brogress of the Gruth. 
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THE WORK OF THE GOSPEL IN LONDON. 
No. V. 

Sclater Street and the Neighbourhood—(continued). 
MoRNING service is now over, and we find the room 
nearly empty ; but if we return to it at half-past two 
o’clock we shall see between twenty and thirty persons 
of both sexes gathered together for prayer. They are 
nearly all young, many under twenty years of age, 
One of the youngest gives out those lines of Cowper, 
which were never so frequently sung as during the last 
few years :— 

** There is a fountain filled with blood, 
Drawn from Immanuel’s veins ; 
And sinners plunged beneath that flood, 
Lose all their guilty stains.” 

The hymn ended, several youths offer prayers and 
thanksgivings, which are remarkable for their simplicity 
and directness; Many of those present are engaged in 
|the work of the Gospel in some way or other, and one 

object of the meeting is to ask a blessing on what they 
are about to do. 
| Soon after three o'clock they separate, and we will 
accompany three young men who are about to visit a 
poor lodging-house on the way to Whitechapel. The 
streets through which we pass are very quiet, until we 
come to a quarter which is evidently inhabited by some 
of the lowest of the London population. Weare in a 
long alley, in the centre of which is still lying a quantity 
of refuse which the scavengers have failed to clear away. 
Many of the population, in loose and dirty attire, have 
turned out to enjoy the sunshine and block up the 
narrow ledge of footpath. Here is an excellent oppor- 
tunity for an open-air preacher; and we learn that 
open-air addresses have, at different times, been given 
here. But we pass on, and, turning round to the left, 
we find ourselves before-a house, over the door of which 
is the announcement, “Good beds,” and, in the win- 
dows, “Lodgings. Single beds, 8d. a night; Double 
beds, 6d.” * 

We push open a low door, and find ourselves in a 








* A married couple, without children, thus pay 3s. 6d. a week, 
or £9 23, a year, for the wretelied accommodation of these 
lodging-houses, com d with which two rooms, even with no 
better bed than a rug, would be luxury itself. If an eight- 
roomed house were thus let off, two rooms to a family at 3s. 6d, 
per week, it would produce £36 a year. How is it, then, that so 
many of the poor, who can and do pay this sum, are unable to 
find a home? 
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long room, extending the entire length and width of | 


the house, and having windows on each side. Two 


great fires are glowing at one end, and, although the 


windows are open, the room is very close. There are 
benches round the walls, and four large deal tables, two 
on either side. At the end opposite the fires are a 


number of small cupboards for the accommodation of the | 
We find ourselves in the midst of about , 
thirty persons—men, women, and children—who are | 
moving restlessly about the room, without any apparent | 


lodgers. 


object, and are engaged in loud conversation. Their 
general aspect is that of utter wretchedness; but they 
are not all on the same level. Some look in pretty 
good condition, some on the verge of starvation. They 
are mostly street beggars or street dealers, but there are 
among them some casual labourers, and one or two per- 
sons who seem to have known “better days.” The proverb 
that “the weakest go to the wall” is exemplified here. The 
same selfishness of spirit which leads men in London to 
push into omnibuses, and secure the inside places, when 
ladies are trying vainly to get a seat, develops itself 
more fully and more coarsely in lower stages of society. 
Several of the women in this room bear on their faces 
the marks of brutal violence, and nearly all have a pale, 
pinched expression, and their attenuated forms contrast 
forcibly with the generally well-fed appearance of the 
men. Most of the women are young, but none of the 
bloom of youth remains; and in such a place it 
is nearly impossible that any feminine delicacy should 
survive. What a life do these men and women 
lead! A life without love, without hope in this world 
or the next, a bare existence, far less free and happy 
than that of the beasts of the field; made up of days of 
want and nights of weariness, broken sometimes by 
brutal orgies. 

As we enter, there is a call of silence, and order is re- 
stored. One drunken man comes up to us to relate 
some grievance against a fellow-lodger, and declares that 
he is going to “job a knife into him.” We try to reach 
his dulled senses by some warning words, and he is led 
to a seat by his companions. 

The inmates seat themselves quietly to listen, and 
when one of our number (a young man who used him- 
self to live in one of these houses) gives out a hymn, 
many of them join in the singing. He then addresses 
them briefly, recalling to their memory a prize fight which 
took place some time ago, and introduces to them 
another of our party—a short, thickset youth—as one 
of the combatants on that occasion, who, he said, had 
now come to see them. 

The whilom prize-fighter stands forward to speak, and 
it is evident that some of those present remember him 
in former days, for they pay close attention to every 
word he utters. Ina very calm conversational tone he 
begins :— 

“Yes, I did fight ——,as I dare say you remember, 
some of you, but I am not come to tell you about that 
fight to-day, but about the good fight of faith.” And 
then he goes on to tell of his conversion, touching lightly 
on the ridicule and persecution he has had to encounter 
from old associates, expressing a humble but steadfast 
confidence that he will be kept. by that Divine grace 
which brought him out of the horrible pit and the miry 
clay, and set his feet upon a rock, He tells how he has 
learnt to love the Word of God, and has indeed taught 
himself to read out of his Bible, which is now his constant 
companion, He then goes on to speak of the love of 
Christ to sinners, and concludes with a very earnest 
appeal to the hearts and consciences of the hearers. 

During the address, a wretched-looking woman, half- 
intoxicated, enters the room from the upper part of the 
house, seats herself on the floor at the side of one of the 
fires, and begins an altercation with the drunken man 
before referred to, who appears to be her husband. 





Silence is restored for a time, but presently the woman 
darts up and hits the man a violent blow on the head 
with her clenched fist. One of us interposes, fearing 
that the drunkard in his fury may kill her; to our sur. 
prise he does not retaliate, but presently waiks out of the 
room ; and the woman, shedding bitter tears, sinks back 
to her place by the fire. Such scenes are so common 
here that they attract scarcely any attention, A few 
minutes later we notice a pale, attenuated boy, perhaps 
ten years old, who is wasting away in the pestilential 
atmosphere, and probably is not long for this world, 

“ Where is your father?” we ask. 

“ He’s up-stairs, drunk,” is the answer, 

2 — your mother drink, too?” 

“ es,” 

“Ts she drunk now?” 

ee Pag 

“Where is she ?” 

“That’s her by the fire.” 

Poor child! No wonder thy gentle, guileless face 
looks so very old and weary. These replies are given as 
a matter of course; and yet the lad seems consvious of 
the degradation they disclose. What can be done for 
him? Nothing, but to try and convey to his mind some 
knowledge of a Saviour’s love, and to teach him a very 
short and simple prayer, which may help his feeble in. 
telligence. The woman he points out is the one who 
made the attack on her husband; and notwithstanding 
this act of violence, it is impossible to look on her hag- 
gard face without feeling assured that she is more sinned 
against than sinning. We speak to her, and learn that 
he often treats her with brutal violence; that she and 
her child are kept in a state of semi-starvation, while he 
spends the money in drink; and that at length, in her 
misery, she, too, has learnt to fly to the gin-bottle, and 
the drink drives her mad. She sees that she is going to 
destruction, but she is fast tied and bound by the chain 
of her sins, for we notice that there is no wedding-ring 
on her finger. Still we cannot doubt that, if her heart be 
turned to the Lord, he will deliver her; and she listens 
thankfully to such words of warning and hope as fall on 
her ears. 

Other poor creatures there are whose condition passes 
the ordinary bounds of misery; but we have not space 
to speak of them. Another Christian man has entered 
the room, and is giving a short address, and offering 
to obtain Testaments for all those present who have 
them not, 

As we quit the house, and reflect on what we have 
seen, we are struck with the marked attention which 
these poor people pay to the addresses; the respect they 
evince, in many unobtrusive ways, for those who thus 
visit them; and their touching thankfulness for a few 
kind words. On the whole, we believe that. the work in- 
the lodging-houses is one of the most important, if not 
actually the first in importance, in which evangelists can 
be engaged. Here they get at a class of society which 
they cannot reach in other ways, and ,they do so under 
the most favourable circumstances. The work has no 
attractions for those who seek honour from men; but to 
those who truly love their Saviour and desire to follow | 
in his steps, no work can be more acceptable. Rightly | 
viewed, this work is the most honourable, because the | 
most obscure and the most needed; and we cannoli | 
doubt that those who enter upon it with singleness of 
aim and humbleness of spirit, will receive an especial | 
blessing from Him who came to seek and to save the lost, | 

We invite especial attention to this matter, because, 
notwithstanding what is being done by members of the 
Sclater Street work, and under other organisations, 
comparatively few of the lodging-houses are yet visited. 
The harvest here truly is plenteous, and the labourers 
are few, 

(Zo be continued.) 
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NOT DEAD YET. 


A TALE OF SELF-SACRIFIOCB. 
BY JOHN CORDY JEAFFRESON, 


AUTHOR OF “A BOOK ABOUT DOCTORS,” “OLIVE BLAKE’S GOOD 
work,” “LIVE IT DOWN,” ETC, 


CHAPTER LXVII. 
IN WHICH NAT SAVAGE STATES HIS CASE, 


In less than half-an-hour, Nat Savage re-appeared in 
the store, to the delight of the German, and the out- 
spoken surprise of the American. 

“Upon my honour, I never expected to see the light 
of your sweet face again,” observed Mr. Pike, accosting 


each other inthe bush, that I did. I made up mymind 
that you would murder the other fellow, just at the par- 
ticular moment when he would murder you; and, said 
I to Joel Schroeder, ‘ Fine times these for the wild dogs’ 
—ya-as, that I did! But here you are, back again— 
safe and sound. Let’s have a look at your enemy’s scalp, 
doctor.” 

“He got away,” sulkily answered Nat Savage. 

“What! you let that eel give you the slip ? ” inquired 
Mr. Pike, with an air of disgust. “You haven’t lost 
him? Burn my liver, doctor; how can you look me in 
the face and say so ?” 

“Don’t fear that I won’t lay hands on him again,” 
Nat Savage answered. “ You know the way to Pig-sty 
Gully ?—at least, Pike, you told him so,” 

“Ya-as, and I told him that I was Dr. Dandy; but 
I guess that statement was an out-and-out lie.” 

“ Anyhow, Pike, you'll tell the truth to an old pal 
like me,” rejoined Nat Savage, changing his tone. “ Can 
you lead me to Pig-sty Gully? ‘The fox has run to 
ground there, and you must help me to unearth him.” 

“Must 1? Indeed !” 

“Do you know the Gully ?” 

“ Wa-al, I do: there, now.” 

“Then let us be off at once.” 

“No, doctor; not quite so much like a flash of 
lightning as all thatcomes to. First, you must let me 
a little bit into your confidence, and give me an .inkling 
as to the state of the case between you and the other 
’ooon. Isay, ‘What isit? State your case.” If you 
want his scalp, because he has diddled you at rouge-et- 
noir, or told you that you look a vast deal more like a 
bear out of luck than a Christian gentleman, why, 
you may do just what you like, but I won’t help 
you to get his blood. Thar, now. But if he has 
trod on any particular corn of yours, in such fashion 
that you have fair grounds for dropping a bullet 
into him, why, in that case, you'll see that Elihu 
Pike, U.S., knows how to stick by a friend. What I say 
is, ‘State your case !’” 

“Schroeder!” said Nat Savage, “take the muzzle off 
the pup, ‘Tell Slingsby to mind the shop. If the pup 
barks, he must come and see who’s in the shop. Slingsby 
has just come back. I and Pike are going aft for a 
talk, and, if you like, you can join us.” 

Three minutes later, the store having been put under 
the charge of Nat Savage’s pup and Slingsby, the 
three partners were sitting in the back part of the shop 
—Schroeder and Pike listening attentively to their 
friend’s statement. 

“What that skunk’s name is I can’t say for certain,” 
began Nat Savage, ina husky, growling voice. “ Like 
me, he has two names ; but one of mine belongs to me, 
whereas I think it is most likely that he has no right 
to either of his. Time was when he called himself 
Rupert Smith, barrister-at-law; and there was a time 
when he called himself Edward Guerdon, Six or seven 
Years ago, and for several years further back, he was a 








Dr. Dandy. “I thought you and your friend would kill | 





young swell in London—a barrister, a member of the 
Rhododendron Club in Pall-Mall, as rank a fop as you 
could find in all London, ay, and as clever a knave too. 

“ Now, I will tell you what I know of him, though I 
have to tear my heart out todo it. You shall see, Pike, 
that I have a case against him, and you shall help me to 
my revenge. A man doesn’t pull the heart out of his 
breast for nothing. 

“ Just about seven years and six months ago I went 
to lodge in Bristol Street, Tottenham Court Road, 
London, The landlady of the place was a talkative, 
asthmatic, dropsical old fool, deep in debt, always bragging 
about her former gentility, and neglecting every duty of 
woman’s life, A garrulous old heathen. I don’t believe 
* ever said a prayer or did an unselfish deed in all her 

e. 

“That old woman had alittle granddaughter—as natty, 
trim, clever a little filly as ever you clapped eyes on. She 
was a beauty, and such a stunning, right-minded little 
thing, notwithstanding her bad bringing up. 

“Well, I was the chief lodger in the house, and never 
ig Pome on which I did not have a long jaw with 
old Mrs. Mutimer, and a few merry words with Kitty 
Kent. You see, it was summer time, and the medical 
fellows went out of town just as I got into my new 
lodgings. My life at the hospitals was drawing to a 
close, and I had stopped up to grind for the next examina- 
tions at the Hall and College. 

“When I went into the lodgings I intended to do 
nothing but read hard. But I did something else. For 
the first time in my life I fell in love. Yes, it may 
strike you as comical that a big, hulking, ungainly 
beast like me should have a grain of tenderness in him— 
should ever have striven to win the heart of a merry, 
laughing, delicate little girl. But I had a heart then: 
—there are those who know I have one still. 

“Miss Kitty would have nothing to do with me in 
the way of serious love-making. She laughed at me, 
played with me, danced round me—treating me as a 
child might treat a big Newfoundland dog—but when she 
was tired of laughing, and I began to wedge in a few 
earnest words, she wouldrun away, and make pretence 
that I had offended her. 

“ Tt was not long before I saw that she loved another. 

“Constantly coming to the house in Bristol Street 
was that man, Rupert Smith—dressed like a dandy, 
scented, spick-and-span. How I hated him! If he 
had been Kitty’s father he could not have taken more 
liberties with her. He gave her smart clothes, paid 
a master to teach her French, sent her to a dancing 
academy in Castle Street, Regent Street, taught her 
himself how to read poetry. I asked Kitty who on 
earth he was, that she accepted so many favours from 
him. Was he a relation? I inquired. ‘ Bless you, no!’ 
Kitty answered, with a laugh, ‘he’s only my guardian,’ 
‘Your guardian? your legal guardian?’ I asked. She 
burst into a peal of laughter. ‘My legal guardian!’ 
she said, enormously amused by the supposition; ‘no, 
no; we ouly play at guardian and ward.’ ‘Some- 
times,’ I answered, ‘ that’s a very dangerous game, Miss 
Kitty” She called me a surly monster, and ran away. 

“Two days later, as I ran suddenly down-stairs, I 
came upon them in the hall. Ho was taking leave of 
her after one of the reading lessons; and I saw him 
kiss her. How I wished to pitch into him! 

“TJ told the old woman what I saw. She was neither 
indignant nor frightened. Mr, Rupert Smith was a 
very old friend, a munificent benefactor, a gentleman of 
fashion. He was a barrister, and belonged to a club, 
and went to grand parties; and therefore, if he liked to 
kiss a little girl, just rising seventeen, of course he was 
at liberty to do so. That was, literally, all that I could 
get out of the old fool. I told her outright what I 
thought of her, saying, that old and decrepit as she was, 
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she would live to repent her folly. Of course, the 
shindy ended in a scene. The old woman fell into sham 
hysterics; I walked out of the house, When this row 
took place, Kitty was not at home. 

“ Of course, I ought to have cut the connection; but 


say of her—a young girl on the point of becoming a 
mother—he urged her to the last moment to keep their 
marriage secret, promising to publish the fact him- 
self as soon as their child was born. Sorrow and 
shame came in full flood upon that poor girl. Her old, 


when a man isin love he never does exactly what he | foolish grandmother died, and poor Kitty knew that she 


ought. The little darling held me tight; and I could 
not make up my mind to give her up. I saw that the 


fellow was up to mischief; but I was sure that Kitty was , 


too good a girl to be led by him into downright sin, I 
saw he would try to win her affections—ay, more, that 
he had won them. I felt sure that the scoundrel would 
do his best to seduce her. I made my book that when 


he found he could not achieve his wicked purpose he would | 


drop away from her, without giving one thought to the 


misery of a girl whose lover bad proved false. Said I to 
myself, ‘Ill wait till she finds out what a miserable, | 
paltry, heartless scamp that fellow is; I will wait till her | 
heart is one sharp pain, and all the world is no more to | 
her than one big cloud of sorrow; and then, when she | 


is desolate and distressed, I'll comfort her—and make 
her love me.” 

Nat Savage spoke these words in a broken voice ; and 
when he had uttered them, he drew the right sleeve of 
his woollen jumper over his eyes. 

“Did you two men ever love? Were you everin 
love ?” cried Nat, fiercely, clenching his huge fist, and 
striking the air with it. 

Joel Schroeder could not speak. The honest little 
fellow was blubbering. 

“Blihu Pike,” exclaimed Nat Savage, yet more 


fiercely, turning from the German to the American, | 
“was there ever a time when you lovéd a pure, merry | 


girl so much, that it would have been a joy to you to 
die for her P” 

“Qld hoss,” slowly returned Mr. Pike through his 
nose, “continue your statement, and don’t be arter 
poking me up. ain in a state of pent-up thunder 
and lightning, and if you rile me much more, why, I 
shall bust, and the consequences will be awful to con- 
template.” 

“he worst of that which I expected would take 
place,” continued Nat Savage, in a manner worthy of 
his surname—“ did take place, and much else. I saw 
their love become more manifest. The time came 
when, as I had predicted, his visits grew less frequent 
in Bristol Street. Ere long, those visits altogether 
ceased. I saw a terrible change come over her. I, this 
man—this man now speaking to you—who loved her as 
my solitary hope of happiness and gooduess—saw that the 
mischief had been done, and that she would soon be a 
mother. My eye discerned this months before it was 
apparent to others. I was trained to read the expressions 
which came over her face. I was her lover; and if 1 had 
not been her lover, I should have known what that look 
of hers meant. For awhile: I wronged her. I imagined 
her guilty of unchaste living. But still she held my 
heart—ay, held it more firmly than ever. ‘ The rascal 
has seduced her and flung her from him, but he has not 
ruined her utterly. She will repent, avd shall learn to 
love me, and she shall be my wife.” That is what I said.” 

“And she is your wife?” cried Joel Schroeder, clap- 
ping his hands. 

No, she is iis!” cried Nat Savage, rising as he 
shouted out the last word. 

“ Stay a bit,” interposed Mr. Elihu Pike. “He married 
her, you say? Waz-al, you can’t blame him for doing 
what you meant to do yourself?” 

“ He married her under a false name—at least, a name 
which he did not ordinarily bear, He married her under 
the name of Edward Guerdon. He lived with her for a 


few weeks; for a few months he frequently visiied her; | 


but when the time drew near for her to be a mother, 





was left penniless, and feared that she would be home- 
less, She wrote to that scoundrel, but he never came 
near her—never answered her letters. In anguish she 
gave birth to a son. I attended her; and when the babe 
was born, she sent me to that scoundrel to tell him that 
she was a mother. Until she saw clearly that he had 
deserted her, she would not admit that he was her child’s 
father. Well, I went to the man, and spoke with him 
in his chambers in the Temple. He promised that he 
would see the poor girl as soon as the state of her health 
would allow her to receive him. He lied to me; and 
though I mistrusted his smooth tongue, he got the 
better of me. I left him, promising to call upon him 
the next night. Before that next night came, the 
scoundrel had fled the country, leaving behind hin 
creditors unpaid, a dixshonoured wife, and a child on 
whom he had disdained to look. 

“What became of the girl and her child? They 
are provided for, thank God! I did my best for them, 
She is an honest, prosperous woman. She knows me 
now. She knows that a rough, clumsy churl like Nat 
Savage may have something in his heart which it is 
worth a woman’s while to love. When I had seen her 
getting on in the world, I felt it would not be safe for 
me to remain near her—to live in the same land with 
her. So I came out here, The darling loves me, and I 
love her; but we must live apart; for she is the wife of 
the scoundrel who deserted her.” 

As Nat Savage finished his story, his voice fell, and 
for a moment he seemed about to sob; but he gave no 
sign of wavering resolution. 

“Will you guide me to Pig-sty Gully?” he asked, after 
a moment’s silence, looking Elibu Pike full in the face, 

“ Now that I have a your statement, citizen, may 
I never give voice again in Kentucky if I don’t take an 
oar with you.” 

“ Mine is a case for vengeance,” exclaimed Nat, 

“ No doubt,” assented Mr, Pike’s nose. 

“What vengeance ?” ; 

After a minute’s deliberation, Mr. Pike answered, 
with scientific coolness, “ What vengeance? Any sort 
of Vengeance you like: anything ’twixt unlimited tan- 
ning and brimstone-pond. This country is not an en- 
Kightened country; but, thank my stars! it isan un- 
common free country; and in cases like yours, when I 
am in a free country, it is my rule to fall back on the 
everlasting cowhide, That’s my notion, It is a case 
for the cowhide—at least, by way ‘of a beginning. 
You can’t do wrong by starting with the cowhide. Of 
course, you cau pistol him afterwards; and if so, do 
mind and use big bores. Small bullets tickle a 
fellow uncommon genteelly, but they leave him time to 
run in and rip you up with a knife; whereas a big ball 
settles the business at once; he turns faintish, and drops 
instanter. But for the present, I maintain that this 
invention of mine is the article you want. Perhaps an 
inventor’s partiality makes me overrate its merits; but, 
may I be sold for a bondsman, if it isn’t a sweet toy.” 

Thus speaking, Mr. Elihu Pike rose, and took from 
an adjacent corner of the store a formidable instrument 
of torture—a cowhide, ornamented with wire knots. 

“There,” he observed, eyeing the weapon with lively 
satisfaction; “this is my invention. I think of taking 
out a patent for it—not for the cowhide alone, but for 
the cowhide in conjunction with the wire knots! To 
take out a patent for a cowhide simply would be nothing 
less than bottling thunder, or putting a padiock on 


he deserted her. Knowing well what evil tongues would | universal Natur’; but such a complex and beautiful 
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contrivance as this demands protection. The object of 
tho invention is & new form of sanevinary torture. 
That’s what I shall specify, Ya-as, ii is a lovely toy; 
and if between us we don’t make that friend of yours 
howl—just a trifle!” 


CHAPTER LXVIII, 
THE ANGEL OF DEATH, 
THE cowardice of Rupert’s nature was uppermost 
when he took to his heels, and ran from Back Lane, 
Bendigo—over a stretch of broken ground, and across a 
sweep of low ranges, thinly covered with heathy vege- 
tation—straight into a mass of closely interwoven shrubs, 
prickly plants, and golden wattles, in which he lay mo- 
tionless for more than two hours. 

After the expiration of that time he ventured to stir 
from his lurking-place—crawling on all fours like a beast 
through the thorny covert, until he emerged from the 
long range of scrub more than a mile from the point 
where he had entered it. Having gained the open heath, 
he again took to his heels, and ran at full speed for the 
next twenty minutes. Fortunately, he knew the line 
and landmarks of the country. Blue Hill and Yellow 
Rock both lay before him. His shortest route to Pig- 
sty Gully lay between those imposing eminences, For 
two minutes he paused to take breath, and reconsider 
his position, 

Then he set his face straight for his own Gully, and 
went onwards at a quick march. The sun would fall 
within two hours, and if he did not make good speed, 
the darkness of night would be upon him ere he 
reached the neighbourhood of the Pig-sty Cabin, and 
could find his way by the light of the stars. There was 
need of haste, and he made it. Every one, two, or three 
hundred yards he came upon ground occupied by dig- 
gers; for he was traversing the richest part of the 
Bendigo gold-field, where every hill was riddled with 
borings and shafts, every dell stripped of timber and 
herbage, and portioned out in “claims,” Continually 
diggers, who, worn out by the toil and intense heat of 
the day, were resting before their dwellings, bawled 
out to him their inquiries, whither he was going in 
such a hurry; but he paid them no heed, As far as 
it was possible for him to do so without losing much 


familiar with the route to Pig-sty Gully, and track him 
home to his cabin, 

Night had fallen when he reached Pig-sty Gully; but 
he found his hut without difficulty. 

As he entered it, he called Edward by name; but the 
only response from the sick man was a low groan, 

He struck a matvh, and lit the lamp. 

As soon as the light enabled him to take observations 
as to the aspect of his friend and the appearance of the 
hut, it was manifest to him that Edward had been worse 
during the day, and was sinking. 

Nothing remained of the supply of wine, brandy, and 
nutriment which Rupert had left within his reach, 

“Ned; dear brother Ned,” said Rupert, “don’t you 
know me?” 

“Water—water! there’s fire in me,” was Edward's 
answer; and then, having again asked for water to 
quench that fierce internal fire, he muttered something 
about “ Flo, and the length of time she took in coming 
tohim.” But he did not recognise Rupert. 

fi few minutes more, and he lapsed into speechless 
stupor, 

And as Rupert listened to his uncertain breathings— 
now slow and laboured—now quick and scarcely audible 
—he thought, “ Before an hour has passed my brother 
will be dead; and I shall be alone in this horrible region 
of murderers, thieves, savages,” 








| 





Whilst he listened to those uncertain breathings, he 
laid his plans. 

He felt sure that within four-and-twenty hours, Nat 
Savage—little Kitty Kent’s avenger—would visit the 
Gully. There was, therefore, need for an immediate 
retreat from the desolate hole. He would not leave his 
brother so long as life remained in him. But as soon as 
the last of those uncertain breaths was drawn, he would 
proceed tointer him. When Edward had pathetically 
told him that he would have to borrow a spade where- 
with to dig his grave, Rupert did not reply that he had 
found a spade in a neighbouring gully, which the diggers 
had deserted, in like manner as they had deserted Pig- 
sty Gully. He did not say that when he had come upon 
the implement—doubtless dropped from some migrating 
digger’s cart, without the knowledge of its owner—he 
took it with asad presentiment that he would,ere long, use 
it as the digger of his brother’s graye. He had said no- 
thing about this spade in answer to Edward’s touching 
words ; but he had thought of it. And now again he 
called the tool to his mind, as he sat on his loy-seat, 
listening to those breathings, and laying plans for the 
coming day. 

As soon as the Angel of Death had entered the cabin, 
he decided that without losing ten seconds he would 
hasten to that spot of the Gully where he had placed 
the spade, and, forthwith proceeding to the ground 
appointed for his brother’s grave, would dig him his last 
resting-place. In an hour the new moon would be 
visible. It was a clear, cloudless night; and by the stars 
and the light of the pale crescent, he would be able to 
see enough for the requirements of his ghastly toil. 
Before dawn once more stole over the wild country, 
Edward would be sleeping in his last cold bed, and he, 
the dead man’s brother, would be marching in the 
direction of Melbourne, 

At the expiration of an hour the uncertain breathings 
suddenly ceased, for more than half a minute. 

Rupert rose from his log, and as he did so, Edward sat 
up in his bed. 

“Hush, Ned—dear Ned; what is it?” Rupert whis- 
pered, hoarsely. 

By the light of the feeble lamp the artist’s face was 


| just visible. Its features were not distinctly apparent at 


ground, he avoided the diggers’ encampments; for a, 
fear had seized him that Nat Savage would find a guide | 





the distance of many inches; but to Rupert, who put 
his mouth close to the dying man’s mouth, and his eyes 
directly opposite to the dying man’s eyes, every line of 
that worn visage was clearly seen by bim. 

Having raised himself to a sitting posture, Edward 
stretched forth his right hand, and, for a moment, he 
seemed about to speak. 

But though his lips moved, no word came from them. 

Quickly there came over his wan face a smile, painful 
to witness, for it was a smile of mirth. and comical ex- 
citement, rather than a smile of holy gladness. This 
smile grew more marked, and painfully expressive of 
light ridicule. It became an insolent leer, and then a 
ludicrous grin. 

The smile went through these changes in less than a 
minute; and when it had become a ludicrous grin, the 
artist’s outstretched arm dropped, and he suddenly fell 
back with a deep grofin, 

For one moment Rupert bowed his head in reverential 
obeisance to the Angel of Death, and then, quickly 
leaving the hut, he took ten steps, which brought him 
to the place where he had secreted the spade. 


CHAPTER LXIX. 
WITHIN AN INCH. 
Atrgapy the silver sickle was visible in the dark, star- 
spangled firmament, when Rupert let himself down into 
the pit where he had put the spade, in readiness for the 
use to which he had designed it, 
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Not sixty seconds had elapsed since Edward fell back 
lifeless, when Rupert grasped the handle of the spade. 
It was a crisis of horrible, agonising sensations. That 


smnile, so painful to behold, which had become a revolting | 
eath touched the convulsed features and gave | 
them solemn repose, held Rupert’s imagination. A hun- | 


grin ere 


dred faces, each bearing the same unseemly leer, floated 
before him. His hand trembled, dizziness seized his 
brain, and if ever the dull heart of his cold, selfish breast, 
made more than fifty pulsations per minute, it beat 
them out as his hand grasped the spade. 

But terror did not rob him of self-command. 

He held firmly to his purpose of digging Edward’s 
grave without a minute’s delay; and in order that he 
might put his resolve in execution, he had raised his 
foot to clamber out of the excavation, when his ear caught 
the steps of two men walking up the Gully—the voices 
of two men in conversation. They were coming up the 
Gully, taking the route which had formerly been the 
main way betwixt the diggers’ dwellings—the route 
which ran past the hole in which the listener lurked, 
and past the hut wherein the dead man lay. 

Rupert could hear their tramp and their words, when 
they were within twenty yards below his place of con- 
cealment. Had their tongues been speechless, and their 
steps inaudible, he would have heard their breathings as 
they climbed up the ascent, placing their feet so near 
the margin of the deepest point of the excavation that it 
was marvellous they did not tumble into the pit. 

The skulker knew the voices. 

The speakers were Nat Savage and Elihu Pike, 

“ Ya-as,” observed Mr. Pike, through his nose, “ un- 
common lively location, this here. And now—has the 
fox returned ?” 

“We have lost no time,” growled Nat Savage between 
his teeth. “He can’t call us intruders, for he invited 
us tocome. Pike, have you got that little invention of 
ee all safe? Itis time for you to put it into my 
hand.” 

“No, doctor, that’s not precisely the shape of the 
transaction. I have brought you here, and by golley, 
I'll cowhide him first. Science before vengeance, 
doctor. I shall tan him for the sake of testing my in- 
vention—you for the sake of your vow. Ay, doctor ?” 

“T told him,” muttered Nat Savage, ferociously, 
**whoever is that girl’s enemy is my enemy; and he 
shall not have caused her a sigh for which he shall not 
pay me with a groan.’ I will be as good as my word; 
he shall groan. He shall howl for mercy, and find 
none.” 

“ Hist, dog ! what are you sneezing at ?” suddenly in- 
quired Elihu Pike, turning to the bull-dog which fol- 
lowed at his heels. 

Had Rupert stretched forth his arm he could have 
touched Elihu Pike when he spoke those last words. 

He saw the peril of his‘ position. Already he had 
drawn his revolver, and had, in the flash of momentary 
thought, asked himself whether he had not better shoot 
Nat Savage and the American from behind ; but the ap- 
pearance of the bull-dog made him relinquish the design 
ere it was formed ; for he felt that, if he fired one barrel 
of his pistol, the dog would be at his throat before he 
could take a second aim. 

In answer, the dog gave a long, savage growl, 

“ What ails him ?”’ asked the American of Nat Savage, 
who gave quick response. 

“ We are upon them,” whispered the surgeon. “There 
is the light of the scoundrel’s hut.” 

The words had not fairly escaped from Nat Savage, 
when the bull-dog gave one sharp, fierce yap, and bounded 
before his master straight into the hut, bursting the door 
back with the weight of his body and the impetus of the 
speed with which he had run against it, 

The men followed, making the next ten paces at a run. 





Peering through the surrounding dimness to the 
faint light which issued from the door of the hut, Rupert 
Smith saw his pursuers enter the tenement—wheroe Death 
kept silent watch. 

Ere a quick tongue could have counted ten, he had 
crossed the excavation, leaped from it at the point most 
distant from the hut, and started down the hill, running 
away from Nat Savage and Elihu Pike—with stealthy, 
noiseless, cat-like steps. 


CHAPTER LXX. 
AN UNPLEASANT SURPRISE. 
Tavs stealthily he ran until he had left the Gully 
behind him by full five hundred yards. Having tra- 
versed that distance with noiseless steps, he paused for a 
moment’s reflection. 

His pursuers had entered the hut, and found the dead 
man lying on the camp bed. Possibly they would think 
that he had returned from Bendigo Back Lane to the 
side of his dying friend, and had merely left the hut 
for a brief period. Possibly they would be of opinion 
that he had not yet accomplished the march from the 
Back Lane to the Gully, but was on his way towards the 
cabin. In either of these cases they would wait, in the 
hope of seeing him. Even if they should suspect him 
of having fled from the Back Lane without any inten- 
tion of returning to the Gully, they would tarry awhile 
in the immediate vicinity of the hut—to debate as to 
their next course, and give interment to the corpse. 

He knew but little of Nat Savage, and much less of 
Etihu Pike; but he needed no assurance that they 
differed widely from the ruffians who were the dominant 
element of the digging population. He had heard 
their threats to flog him savagely; but knowing the 
considerations which incited them to their hostile re- 
solves, and knowing howrichly he deserved the menaced 
castigation, he saw, in their ferocious intentions towards 
himself, evidence that they were by no means devoid of 
humanity. He determined to march for Melbourne 
without delay, and at all risks; but, in scant justice to 
him, it may be questioned if he would have resolved on 
that line of action had he not felt sure that Edward’s 
body would receive decent sepulture from the hands of 
the English surgeon and the Yankee adventurer, 

He was standing still when he commenced this course 
of reflection, conjecture, and calculation ; but, as thought 
succeeded thought, he resumed progress, and before he 
had resolved not to return to Pig-sty Gully, but to march 
straight to Melbourne, he was again proceeding with 
hasty steps. 

The barking ‘of dogs, some two hundred yards before: 
him, reminded him of the necessity of caution. Pig-sty 
Gully was by this time more than a mile in his rear; 
and though he could not have stated his exact position 
on the Bendigo country, he was confident that by 
marching onwards he would come upon one of the tracks 
leading into the Melbourne route. But the noise of the 
dogs reminded him that it was perilous to walk by night 
across a sweep of country peppered with diggers’ encamp- 
ments, It was the wont of diggers to reload their arms 
every night-fall, and, upon “ turning in for rest,” to un- 
muzzle and unchain their ferocious watch-dogs. The 
achievements of their dogs formed a favourite topic of 
conversation with gold-seekers ; and a bull-dog who had 
seized bush-rangers by the throat, or cleverly hunted 
timid and belated wanderers into the mouth of a shaft, 
speedily became known to fame, and was worth a large 
sum of money. The diggers, therefore, were accustome¢ 
to encourage, rather than repress, the savage tendencies 
of their canine guardians, Moreover, when his watch- 
dog howled at night, the digger, aroused thereby from 
sleep to a state of semi-consciousness, would not seldom 
seize his revolver, and, without even rising from his 
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bed, fire right and left through the mouth of his tent | 
—firing at random, just for the sake of notifying to 
his neighbours “that something was up.” Rupert, 
therefore, had reason for caution when the barking of 
dogs informed him that he was near a diggers’ settle- 
ment. 

But savage dogs and random shots were not all the 
sources of peril which surrounded Rupert’s steps. 

Wherever diggers were working, or had been at work, 
the ground was broken with excavations and trenches, 
varying from ten to fifty feet in depth, or riddled with 
far deeper shafts, When the gold-seekers deserted their 
claims, they neither filled up these openings, nor sur- 
rounded them with any works by which the belated 
traveller. might be protected from severe accident or 
hideous death. 

Truly Rupert had need of caution. 

The thought suddenly crossed his mind that the light 
of the new moon and the stars was not enough to dis- 
play all the dangers of the way; that his next step for- 
wards might be into the yawning mouth of a shaft, 

The horrible imagination caused him to stop, and 
take one step backwards instead of one step forwards, 

That one retrograde movement, made just half a turn 
out of the straight line of his forward course, was dis- 
astrous, 

Beneath the backward foot, on which he had intended 
to throw the weight of his body, the loose soil gave way, 
and in another instant he had rolled, heels over head, 
down the steep side of an unseen cutting, 


CHAPTER LXXI. 
WHILE THERE IS LIFE THERE IS HOPE. 
A 10a of wood which had been used for a seat—a log 
of wood made to do duty for a table—half a dozen black 
bottles, an earthen jug, an earthen cup, a fireplace of 
simple construction, an iron saucepan, a battered, feeble 
oil-lamp, @ camp-bed, upon the bed a prostrate human 
form, upon the form two coarse woollen rugs. 

These were the objects which met the eyes of Nat 
Savage and Elihu Pike, as they hastily entered the hut 
in Pig-sty Gully. 

“ He is not here,” observed the surgeon. 

“T guess,” replied the American, “that the young 
man is found missing.” 

“We've outrun him, He has not returned from the 
Back Lane.” 

“He has returned. 
dying men don’t strike lucifers, 
quiet.” 

“The man is dead. And, by heavens, the poor fellow 
is like that scoundrel !” 

“He is dead ? ay ?” 

“ Dead as a door-nail.”’ 

Ten seconds’ silence, 

“Dandy,” critd the American, “I thought so half 
a minute since. But see, the dog is licking his hand. 
The pup wouldn’t lick a dead man’s hand. What a 
crittur that pup is!” 

Without replying a word, Nat Savage hastily went 
upon his knees, taking in his left hand the artist’s right 
wrist, and at the same moment laying his ear upon the 
artist’s left breast. 

Two minutes passed in lively suspense—two minutes, 
during which Nat Savage remained on his knees, trying 


Dead men don’t light lamps, 
He’s home. Keep 





to catch one faint pulsation from Edward’s heart, 

_ “Quick, Pike—your brandy!” Nat said, hastily ; “there 
is life in him still. Make haste with the flask. Thank | 
you. Now, man, do you be rubbing the soles of his feet 
With your hands, Rub them as if you wanted to grate 
the skin off them. ‘The coldness of death is on him, but | 
the heart is moving. If we can get some of this brandy | 
down his throat, we may still save him. I see what ails 


him. He has had dysentery, and he must have fainted 
away from internal hemorrhage, almost immediately 
before we entered.” 

_ Forgetful of Rupert, and the causes of their presence 
in Pig-sty Gully, the two men fought with death over 
that prostrate body. To every artifice for restoring 
animation, the trial of which was permitted by existing 
circumstances, Nat Savage had recourse. He rolled 
the body gently from one side to the other; he endea- 
voured to rouse internal action by skilful pressure on 
the surface of the body; he tried to raise the temperature 
of the chilled limbs by taking the lifeless form to his 
embrace and breathing upon it; and whilst the surgeon 
was busy with these and other similar endeavours, Elihu 
mo kept up a steady rubbing on the soles of the artist’s 
eet. 


It was a long struggle. Tho end of it was victory. 

The patient swallowed some of the brandy. 

Shortly afterwards he opened his eyes, and stared 
vacantly at his preservers. 

At this proof that his efforts had not been in vain, 
Elihu Pike suddenly retired from the hut, and gave vent 
to his emotions by singing “ Yankee, doodle, dandy, O !” 
at the top of his voice. 

When he re-entered the hut, Nat Savage held up his 
brawny arm to signal a necessity for silence. 

“Hush!” he added. “He took a third sup of 
brandy, and has just this instant dropped off to sleep. 
Weshall save him.” 

A silence of ten minutes. 

“Poor fellow ; he is asleep—soundly asleep,” observed 
Nat Savage, as Edward Smith’s breathings testified that 
he had fallen into a tranquil slumber. “ ‘There is a good 
chance for him. Anyhow, he is not dead yet.” 

* But how about the other chap? We must cow- 
hide him,” rejoined Mr. Elihu Pike. 

There was sound of choking in Nat Savage’s throat, 
as he answered, “ Let that other fellow go. God, who 
made, and sees, and rules us all, will look after him. 
Who am I, that I take upon myself to punish even that 
man? I came here prepared to shed blood: if God 
will permit me to do so, I will stay here to save a 
human life.” 

For half a minute Mr. Elihu Pike’s face wore an ex- 
pression of infinite disgust; but that look died away, 
aud grasping the surgeou’s hand, the citizen of the 
United States replied, with all the fervour of which his 
nose was capable, “It aint your fault that you are a 
Britisher ; you van’t help it—I wish you could. But 
if you had been raised in Kentucky, I would have stuck 
to you like slander—that I would!” 


CHAPTER LXXII 
BACK TO MELBOURNE. 
tupeRT SmitTH was not killed by his fall. 
The topple did not even fracture one of his bones. — 

But he lay senseless at the bottom of the excavation 
into which he had tumbled until the breaking of dawn— 
when, having recovered consciousness and the full use 
of his faculties, he saw, to his amazement, that he 
had rolled down the side of a cutting at least fifty feet 


deep. 

Rising from the ground, he made straightway for the 
flight of rudely-fashioned steps by which the diggers to 
whom the pit belonged were wont to descend to their 
work; and he had scarcely climbed to the level from 
which he had fallen when he found eacage Seat 9 cag 
by a party of nine diggers, the possessors of the claim. 

At first they seemed by no means disposed to give 
him a friendly reception; but his account of the acci- 
dent, his look of exhaustion, his loneliness, and his 
manifest helplessness, roused their pity. ; 

He was a digger out of luck. He had been working 
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with a pal on a distant part of the Bendigo field; his 
mate had died of bus'-fever and dysentery; on the 
death of his companion he had started off to walk to 
Meibourne, where he could yet the means of returning 
to England ; after sunset on the preceding night he had 
fallen in with some diggers making themselves jolly, 
who gave him liquor, which went to his head and made 
him half-seas-over; in a state of partial intoxication he 
had missed the Melbourne track and wandered on till he 
fell into the excavation. 

This was Rupert’s statement—a statement not more 
untruthful than most of the stories which came from his 
lips—and his hearers believed it. 

The diggers were about to breakfast; and, when they 
had ascertained that Rupert had sustained no injury 
beyond bruises from his fall, they invited him to partake 
of their meal. Of course the invitation was accepted ; 
and when the guest took leave of his entertainers they 
told him how to regain the Melbourne track, from which 
they believed him to have wandered; and in addition to 
that information they gave him a supply of meat and 
biscuit, and nine shillings, to help him on his way. 

Ere the sun had fully risen Rupert was upon the chief 
track—let it be called the “high road ’—for Melbourne. 

He knew that he had undertaken no trifling task. 
Watching, and toil, and low diet, and keen mental 
excitement, endured throughout many weeks, had ex- 
hausted his powers; and he was now, in the middle of 
the Australian summer, commencing a march which 
would tax the strength of a man enjoying unimpaired 
vigour. But he was confident that the feat would not 
be too much for him, 

For three days and a half he continued his march, 
sleeping under cloudless heavens, wending his way, 
guided by cart-ruts, through noble forests, and over 
wide expanses of heath ; walking for hours together across 
magnificent sweeps of undulating grass-land, so richly 
wooded, and in every respect so closely resembling the 
feudal parks of Great Britain, that, surrendering himself 
to his English associations, he continually looked ahead 
for castle and manor-house, Elizabethan hall, and modern 
shooting-box ; encountering ever and again picturesque 
trainsof bullock-teams, horsemen, and drays; exchanging 
words with parties of emigrants, newly landed in the 
colony and bound for the gold-fields, fullof hope and 
ardour, jocund over their golden expectations, and tell- 
ing the solitary pedestrian that his face was set the 
wrong way. 

By noon on the fourth day after his flight from Pig-sty 
Gully he walked into Melbourne, with one shilling, his 
revolver and ammunition, Edward’s watch and Edward’s 
ring, in his pocket, 


CHAPTER LXXIII. 

MBE, BUPERT SMITH RETURNS TO ENGLAND. 
Wuen the Cleopatra left Australian waters, Rupert 
Smith was amongst her passengers, 

When the noble vessel slowly worked her way up the 
Thames towards London Docks, Mr. Rupert Smith was 
still on board. 

Other passengers, impatient to touch terra firma, to 
get quit of Cleopatra boredom, and reach the old homes 
to which they had, for nearly six months, been making 
tardy progress, left the vessel in the Channel; but 
Rupert held faithfully to his ship until she was towed 
into snug quarters, in the neighbourhood of Limehouse. 

Six years and more of exile from his mother country 
had made him colder, harder, more selfish; but, in his 
low way, he was still an affectionate fellow. He enjoyed 
the society of human beings; tolerating their preju- 
dices, smiling with good-natured cynicism at their 
weaknesses, taking pleasure in pleasing them. He 
could never have enjoyed life as a misanthrope; for at 





every period of his life he sought the diversion of 
society. "Time had gone pleasantly with hin on board 
the Cleopatra. There was a strong body of first-class 
passengers on board—elderly people, returning, with 
money, to the old country; Melbourne’s “ belles,” bound 
for a visit to cousins in England; other ladies, less beauti- 
ful, but still free from their husbands’ jealous surveil- 
lance, and ready for any amount of flirtation ; middle. 
aged squatters, colonial bucks of an intensely colonial 
sehool, loud in talk, boisterous in laughter, eager at 
the card-table, ever ready for foaming Bass in the 
morning, never shirking brandy at night, boastful of 
their means, and ambitious of founding families. in 
“the colony,” whither they intended to return after 
they had made themselves gentlemen of best colonial 
ton by eating dinners in one of the London inns of law, 
and yetting themselves called to the Enylish bar, 
Besides the aforementioned, there were parties of plea- 
sant children under the guardianship of finely-developed 
mammas and bustling ourses, the usual sprinkling of 
invalids, and half-a-dozen of those nondescript Enylish- 
men who are found nowhere in creation save on board 
passenger vessels, and who apparently spend their lives 
and not inconsiderable means in sailing to remote lands 
for the sake of the pleasure to be found in sailing back 
again. 

The waysand humours of this miscellaneous company 
had been a most agreeable change to Rupert after his 
painful experiences in the Bendigo field. Under every 
change of circumstances, he was the popular man on 
board, sympathising with every one, quarrelling with no 
one, n the earlier and more hilarious part of the 
passage, he arranged the balls, acted as M.C. and arbiter 
elegantiarum in the cuddy and on the fore deck, edited 
the “Cleopatra Newsman,’ organised concerts, gave a 
series of readings from British poetry, and played his 
vards so cleverly that on all matters not connected with 
the sailing of the ship he was a far more important per- 
son on board than the captain himself. The passengers 
declared that there never was so accomplished and won- 
derful a man. But even more remarkable than his 
popularity during the earlier weeks of the voyage, was 
his popularity at the close of the journey, when every 
man’s heart was full of bilious hatred to his neighbour, 
and every woman’s tongue was eloquent of aversion for 
those same passengers of her own sex whom she had 
loved most dearly a few months before. Even at that 
trying period, when the captain was denounced as a 
tyrant, and his ship declared to be execrably provisioned ; 
when there were murmurs that he, the commander of the 
vessel, was protracting the passage for the sole purpose 
of worrying little Trotmarsh, who wanted to reach Ports- 
mouth before his wife’s confinement; when, mureover; 
the despot of the Cleopatra threatened his contumacious 
subjects with “irons,” and the subjects responded with 
menaces of exposure in the Times, Rupert was smooth 
as oil and sweet as honey to every party, clique, person. 

When the white cliffs of the old island at length ap- 
peared, and better temper returned to the inmates of the 
Cleopatra, the first-class passengers presented Rupert 
with an address, expressiag their high admiration of 
his character, and declaring themselves greatly indebted 
to those “vivacious and exquisitely humorous talents” 
which he had exhibited at the beyinning of the voyaye, 
and to that “sympathetic aud conciliatory gentleness 
of demeanour” which had characterised his conduct at 
a later period, on “ ovcasions of trial and haply of pro- 
yocation.” Little Trotmarsh drew up the address in 
that rather turgid style which was not without admirers 
amongst the readers of the Melbourne Argus. The 
original rough-draft of the address contained allusions 
to the captain—allusions of the most svathing and abso- 
lutely blighting character imaginable; but after three 
divisions on the caustic clauses, the first-class passengers 
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decided to omit them—firstly, in recognition of the | 
common-sense principle that bygones ought to be re- | 
garded as bygones, and secondly, from a not groundless 
apprehension that though the passages in question were 
calculated to cover the captain with confusion, they 
might also render the co-signaturists of the address, 
severally and collectively, liable to action for libel. It 
was therefore resolved to omit the vindictive clauses, and 
substitute for them a milder paragraph, concluding with 
the words “occasions of trial and haply of provoca- 
tien.” 

Drawn he blue foolscap, the heading of the docu- 
ment ran thus (in extra double-sized rownd-hand) :— 
“Valedictory Address of the First-class Passengers on 
board the Cleopatra, June 1, 1854, to their much- 
respected and warmly-admired friend, ‘Edward Smith, 
Esquire.’” 

If readers suppose that the above heading contains 
either a clerical error or a compositor’s blunder, they are 
mistaken, 

Before Rupert went on board the Cleopatra, he de- 
cided to take the name of his dead brother —that is 
to say, the brother whom he supposed to be dead, As 
Edward Smith he took his berth ; as Edward Smith he 
was known to the captain, the crew, and the passengers ; 
moreover, as Edward Smith he resolved to be henceforth 
addressed by those with whom he should have dealings. 

(To be continued.) 








NESTORIAN ITEMS. 


Ir is now some time since we said anything about 
our Nestorian friends. This has not been owing-to 
indifference to their welfare, nor to lack of materials, 
but to circumstances of another description, and 
beyond our control. Since the very mstructive 
letter from Deacon Isaac, the patriarch’s brother, 
of which we gave a translation, other letters have 
been received from the distant home of this in- 
teresting people. The first of these was from one 
of our old acquaintances, Yohanan and Yuseph, 
whose presence in London will not soon be for- 
otten either by them or by us. Yohanan—for it 
1s he who writes—says among other things these :— 


I wish to write to you a few brief words as a token of m 
great love, and to all the Christians there fin London]. 
Great gratitude I bear to you and to all the other brethren 
who showed your distinguished love to us when we were in 
the great city of London. I cannot forget the debt of love 
to you. Indeed, very pleasant is your memory, and it is 
impossible that you should go out of my mind. 


He then goes on to speak of the homeward 
journey and the safe arrival :— 


I was (says be) exceedingly rejoiced to meet my family 
and relatives and friends; especially with the Nestorian 
Christians, and the blessed missionaries; they who have 
been the means of life for many immortal souls, purchased 
by the blood of the Lamb of God, that taketh away the sin 
of the world. In these days the suhubi [missionaries] have 
given me a work, so that I go round among the Armenians 
from village to village, and preach to them Christ crucified : 
he is the only refuge and way of life and salvation for the 
whole world, 


In conclusion, he asks for our prayers for himself 
and for God’s work among the enians and the 
whole world, and for the removal of Mussulman 
oppressions. Of Yuseph we learn that he is mar- 
nied, has engaged in farming, and is going on well. 

Since then we have received a letter from the 





Rey. J. G. Cochran, one of the missionaries. This 
communication contains many very kind words, 


which we will not repeat. THe speaks of Yohanan 
and Yuseph as continuing to give evidence of new- 
ness Of life, which he traces, under God, to the pious 
efforts and prayers made on their behalf in this 
country. Yohanan, although a priest, had not been 
remarkable for Christian stability and zeal, and 
their visit is viewed as the means which Providence 
selected to work a revival in the souls of both. 
Yohanan, who is now a total abstainer, had been 
irregular, and even intemperate in his habits; and 
Yuseph had not even been associated with the mis- 
sionary circle. Of these facts they were silent; but 
we are none the less thankful that they have be- 
come the subjects of so marked and gracious a 
change. Mr. Cochran expresses a hope, notwith- 
standing, that we shall not encourage the visits of 
Nestorians, who may be induced by the experience 
of Yohanar and Yuseph to come among us unsent. 
He is right in this. After our two friends were 
gone, we had letters from others in Constantinople, 
expressing a desire to come; and in the spring of 
1863 four others actually made their way to London. 
No one can wonder at this: the fame of England is 
great, and the oppression of the Persians inflicts 
grievous hardship and suffering upon the Nesto- 
tians. Hence there are strong inducements for 
them to endeavour to come here. 

Mr. Cochran speaks very cheerfully of the pro- 
gress of the good work among the people. He 
acknowledges the many obligations under which 
Her Majesty’s consul, Abbott, at Tabreez, is placing 
the mission and the people by his kind and valuable 
service and protection, as in former years. 

A letter, still more recent, from the Rey. Dr. 
Perkins, of Oroomiah, addressed to the secretary 
of the Turkish Missions Aid Society, has been 
placed in our hands. Dr. Perkins acknowledges 
the deep sympathy and great kindness of friends 
here, and he shows that they are greatly needed. 
The Nestorians across the Turkish frontier suffer a 
double oppression—from the Turks, and from the 
wild tribes of Koords among whom they live in the 
mountain districts. On the Persian side, acts of 
violence are sometimes perpetrated of a most shame- 
ful character. Dr. Perkins encloses an account of 
one of these transactions; an endeavour to carry 
away and to compel to renounce Christianity a 
poor Nestorian girl, in order that she might be 
made the wife of a Mussulman. The girl was in 
fact stolen by night from her bed, and subjected to 
most violent treatment from a number of mere 
ruffians. But her constancy was unalterable, and 
every attempt to turn her from the Christian faith 
and to become a Mohammedan, was ineffectual; 
she declared her readiness to die rather than to 
consent to such sin and degradation. The girl’s 
own narrative has been published in the December 
number of the ‘‘ Book and its Missions.” Dr. 
Perkins has now sent a statement of the Moham- 
medan meerza—government agent for the Christians 
of Oroomiah—in writing to his superior at Tabreez, 
about the Nestorian girl Nargis, who was abducted 
by the Mehammedans, 

A meerza isa Persian scribe, but his duties often 
involve much more than the mere work of copying, 
in which, however, he is apt to excel. In the art 
of penmanship, some of these Persians are scarcely 
equalled by any writers upon earth. That is not 
our present concern, which is the letter of the 
gentleman mentioned by Dr. Perkins.‘ \As:it is a 
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curiosity, we introduce a copy of the whole, only 
observing that the term ‘‘ sacrifice,” and the in- 
troductory expression, simply mean ‘‘ your humble 
and devoted servant.” 


May I be your Excellency’s sacrifice, 

At the close of the last month, by the direction of the 
Prince, the Governor of Oroomiah, I, your sacrifice, went 
to Mergaver for performing some items of business on the 
frontier, to adjust matters, and to close up with Mohammed 
Ameen Aga, sent thither by the Kaim-makim of Ravendooz. 
For my absence I committed the affairs of the Armenians 
and Nestorians to Kassem Aga. In the course of the 
absence of myself, your sacrifice, certain events have 
occurred, viz.:—On the day of the Prince's return to the 
city, an assembly of the bishops and priests of the Nes- 
torians, with a shirt covered with blood, was gathered to- 
gether, half an hour's distance from the city, to make 
known their wrongs. I quieted them a little by saying 
that we would attend to their requests in the city. I in- 
quired minutely of Kassem Aga about the occurrences. 
He thus stated the matter to me: That an artilleryman, 
by name Faraj, of the village of Dizza, took off a Nestorian 
girl, at night, from her mother’s bosom, in bed; and with 
him were ten or twelve horsemen; and three persons [Nes- 
torians] were wounded, one of them nigh unto death. The 
girl being rather beautiful, and her father wealthy and re- 
spectable, the artilleryman had laid a plot suddenly to 
marry her. They say also that he had got out a paper or 
[false] certificate of marriage from Moollahs; but he did 
not take possession of the girl. Kassem Aga made petition 
before the high in station, Mohammed Ali Khan; and by 
his aid the general Rajib Ali Khan looked up the girl, and 
committed her to a faithful man, Buyuk Aga by name. 
The next morning, the girl was questioned before the 
Moollahs, and learned ones, and Kassem Aga. The girl 
utterly denied being a Mussulman, and the general inflicted 
a military punishment on the soldier Faraj. But he did 
not give it up for the punishment. He went about to the 
Moollahs [Mussulman priests], and the readers, and elders, 
and stirred up an uproar, and brought [false] witnesses that 
that girl had professed herself a Mohammedan, The ex- 
alted one, the chief Moollah, took a determined stand, at 
one time giving orders for a mob, and anon, that all shops 
in the bazaar should be closed ; and then ordering that all 
the Christians should be slaughtered. I, your Excellency’s 
sacrifice, with the prince, reached the city and quieted 
them. ‘The morning after our arrival, we questioned the 
girl in the harem of the prince, with several Moollahs and 
Mohammed Ali Khan, The girl exclaimed, ‘‘ God forbid 
that I should be a Mussulman. They have taken me by 
violence. I have not become a Mussulman. I am a Nes- 
torian.” For the purpose of quieting the assembly, the 
girl was sent to the house of your Excellency’s sacrifice. 

And now, this being the morning of Tuesday, I considered 
it proper to represent the case to your Excellency. By the 
blessed head of your Excellency, we should remove the 
reproach and dishonour cast upon this people [the Nesto- 
rians], who have sought refuge among the Mohammedans, 
and from a Mohammedan king. Lut the people of this 
land are very reckiess and overbearing ; ve some of the 
Moollahs, who are not beyond the reach of the bride, do not 
hesitate to jeopardise the government, and create confusion 
in such matters. My position, your sacrifice, is a difficult 
one, and the condition of the people is well known to you. 
The general of the artillery also sustains the artilleryman. 
If that Faraj and some others are not severely punished, 
this disturbance will give trouble to your Excellency’s ser- 
vants. The truth of the case is even so as I have presumed 
and represented. In conclusion, the disposal of the matter 
isin the hands of your Excellency’s servants. May your 
life be long. 


Dr. Perkins assures us that this Persian docu- 
ment is true, but by no means a record of all that 
occurred. At present, however, one cannot find 
space for the whole of the details which have come 
to this country. Let it suffice to commend the 
sense of justice in this Mussulman official; and to 
be thankful that a girl of sixteen was enabled to 
show so much constancy, courage, and self-posses- 
sion inher defence of her faith and her honour, 





that for days she baffled, and in the end conquered 
her blinded persecutors. Temptations and bribes, 
as well as threats, were used, but nothing moved 
her. ‘What kind of religion is this of yours,” 
she asked, ‘‘ that you are trying to compel me to 
profess it? Do you lie in this manner, and thus 
teach your people to lie? I shall never become a 
Mohammedan, if you cut me to pieces.” 

A later letter to the Evangelical Alliance states 
that orders from Tabreez to punish the culprits in 
the preceding case have not ie carried out; that 
the poor girl and her friends were compelled to 
move from place to place in terror ; and thata mem- 
ber of the British embassy had come from Teheran 
to make inquiries into the state of the people. The 
mere presence of the gentleman referred to had 
happily produced some temporary alleviation of the 
wrongs of the suffering Nestorian remnant. What 
is required is, in the opinion of those best qualified 
to judge, the permanent residence at Oroomiah of 
an agent of Her British Majesty’s Government. 
Why should not this be? ‘The step would be 
advantageous to British interests, as well as to the 
Nestorians. We have consuls almost everywhere, 
why not one for this region of strange and yaried 
memories P 


*,” A copy of “ Cassell's Illustrated Bible,” presented by 
the publishers to Dr. Perkins when in London, seems to be 
greatly valued in Oroomiah. Dr. Perkins has repeatedly 
alluded to it in his letters. A case containing additional 
copies is now on its way thither, 








ONE MORE CHRISTMAS EVE.—No, III. 


AGAIN, once more, ’twas Christmas Eve, 
The air was thick with falling snow— 
Just such a night you cannot see 
A step before you as you go. 


And thick upon those great tall firg 
That freezing wintry covering lay ; 

For, sure enough, those falling flakes 
Had hardly ceased the livelong day. 


But on the silent, heavy air 
A sound of human voices broke ; 
It was a labourer passing by, 
And with the turnpike-man he spoke. 


Not long he stood, but quickly turned, 

And wished the turnpike-man “ Good-night ;” 
And then, with great, long, hasty strides, 

Made straight for yonder distant light. 


The light was shining faint and dim 
From the lonely cottage on the moor; 
And I should say the man himself 
Is one that we have seen before. 


Changed he was, Ah, yes, how changed! 
His step was almost bounding now; 
He showed in every look that night, 
That lightsome heart makes lightsome brow. 


And sure his heart was swelling now 
With grateful joy and heart-content, 

Toward that ever-watchful Friend 
Who had such timely blessings sent, 
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His hand was soon upon the latch, 
His foot soon on the kitchen floor, 

The snow soon shaken from his coat, 
And closely shut his cottage door. 


Outside ’twas dark and freezing cold, 
Within the fire blazed warm and bright; 
And all the children you might see 
So cozy in the warm fire-light. 


At mother’s feet, upon the rug, 
Lay baby, playivg with her shoo; 
And not far off, upon the floor, 
A little rosy chap of two: 


While Johnny, by his mother’s side, 
Was saying low his Christmas text: 

He’d learnt it for the Sunday-school, 
And Bobby meant to say his next, 


So looked that kitchen, bright and snug, 
To welcome father when he came; 

You might have seen an hour hence, 
How they enjoyed the evening game. 


And then, when baby rubbed her eyes, 
“And was so sleepy,” mother said ; 
The children stood round father’s knee, 

That they might have a talk instead. 


Oh, how that group reminded him 
Of Christmas Eve two years ago! 
When Bobby said, “ Come, daddy, talk :” 
He couldn’t speak, it moved him so, 


The rosy children, fat and well, 

Stood then, as now, to hear him speak ; 
A little one, too, on his knee 

Was nestling warm her rosy cheek, 


The man was rough, his manners short; 
But deep within that homely heart 

A wound remained, still half unhealed, 
And oftentimes that wound would smart. 


And, as he told his wife that night, 

At Christmas-time he always thought 
Of his sweet Nelly’s gentle words, 

And all the things her life had taught. 


And when the children all were gone, 
Except the child on mother’s lap, 

He lit his pipe, and, thinking hard, 
Forgot to have his evening nap. 


“It’s different now, this year from last,” 
He said, and held his pipe awhile. 

The mother’s thoughts were far away : 
Tears mingled with the answering smile. 


We've cause enough to bless the Lord,” 
She said; “I told you not to fret.” 

With earnest tone the answer came— 
“Yes, Jesus Christ did not forget. 


“‘Tt’s all along of that dear child, 
L ever thought to pray that prayer; 
T wasn’t in a praying mood; 
My heart was black with dark despair. 
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“Tt’s all along those blessed words— 
They made me pray that awful night; 

And then, you know, the parson came, 
And got me work, and set us right. 


“ God bless her! and sho is blest now, 
The dearest child of all the lot. 

Her father’ll say this Christmas Eve 
That Jesus Christ has not forgot.” 








FAMILIAR WORDS: 


THEIR MEANING AND INTERPRETATION. 
por EB 


NO. 11.—‘' RELIGION,” AND ‘‘ COVENANT.” 


ReEticion.—What may the meaning of the word 
‘‘religion” be? What idea or train of thought 
is suggested by the formation of the word; or 
whence did it originate as the mode for expressing 
the idea contained in it? It is, surely, a very 
“familiar” word; and is oft enough expressed in 
ordinary speech to warrant inquiry into its true 
meaning. 

The word ‘‘religion” is compounded of two 
Latin words—re ligo—which mean to bind again. 
Thus, the word would denote @ second bond. This 
opens up a whole train of thought which, perhaps, 
would not otherwise suggest itself to the mind in 
connection with this oft-used word. Man must 
serve some principle, and must have some spiritual 
master. Therefore, St. Paul writes: ‘* Know ye not, 
that to whom ye yield yourselves servants to obey, 
his servants ye are to whom ye obey; whether of 
sin unto death, or of obedience unto righteousness?” 
(Rom. vi. 16). 

Now, man has been the servant of Satan; by 
nature he is born to bondage, the son of a slave, 
born and bred, as it were, in Satan’s household— 
the home-born slave of sin. By-and-by, through 
grace; and the effectual call of God, and the libe- 
rating power of the Spirit, the soul is freed from 
the thraldom of sin; but only to be bound again by 
a new bond to a new and better Master—even 
Christ. This is ‘‘ religion,” the second bond and 
serviceof the soul ina higher and better household— 
the household of faith. Hence does the apostle con- 
gratulate the Roman Christians that, though they 
were the servants of sin, yet they have now yielded 
themselyes to the obedience of another; and 
straightway reminds them that they are still under 
obligation to a master; ‘‘ Being then made free 
from sin, ye became the seryants of righteousness” 
(Rom. vi. 17, 18). 

Thus, the soul that is by nature bound to Satan 
finds the indentures of this service cancelled; and 
immediately a new indenture is made out, and he 
is bound again in a better servitude. The liberty 
of the Christian is not licence, unbridled, uncon- 
trolled; but rather is it the freedom of a once 
slave, emancipated and set free upon free soil, 
whose whole body, soul, and spirit now henceforth 
become subject to a new calling, and new duties, 
and new privileges, and, above all, to the pre- 
eminent love and faithful service rendered back to 
his deliverer. 

It would appear that tho word ‘‘ religion” sug- 
gested this idea even to the mind of the heathen, 
for we find Cicero speaking of it thus; ‘‘ That 
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religion and piety are most exercised in eur minds 
when we deyote our service to things Divine.”* | 

This train of thought may receive further eluci- 
dation, if we bear in mind the meaning of the word 
‘‘yeligion”” as it is, in a limited and erroneous 
sense, employed by the Church of Rome. In that 
communion ‘ religion” means an order of monks 
bound by certain yows; and the word “‘ religious” 
imports nothing more than a person thus bound by 
vows to his monastic order. Thus the full and 
true meaning is lost sight of; and instead of recog- 
nising in the term the devotion and service of the 
heart toward God, the idea is reduced to the low 
level of adhesion to certain vows and restrictions of 
a merely ecclesiastical and external character. 
There are, indeed, some who think that the expres- 
sion ‘‘ religious and gracious,” applied to the 
reigning monarch in the liturgy of the Church of 
England, is to be limited to the idea of the oath by 
which the sovereign is bound to administer the 
kingdom according to certain charters and rights 
of the people. 

The full and spiritual meaning, then, of the word 
‘“religion”” is—that bond, that second service, by 
which the renewed man, freed from the bondage 
of sin, becomes the servant of God: all his re- 
straints are restraints of love; he is kept in his orbit 
of service by the attraction of love; his wholebond- 
age is the bondage of affection ; and the character of 
his service is nought else than ‘‘ perfect freedom.” 
This is the ‘‘ religion” of which we speak, to which 
we have been called, and in which, with a willing 
heart and ready mind, we serve our good and loving 
Master ! 

CovENANT.—A covenant is a bargain or agree- 
ment between two parties, binding on both sides. To 
break the mutual engagement is an offence. These 
agreements were held so sacred in ancient times, 
as that they were considered a part of religion, and 
covenants were ratified and confirmed by blood of 
the sacrifices. This word, in its most solemn and 
sacred use, is applied to the engagement that exists 
between God and man, 

There has always been a covenant between 
heaven and earth ; though it has not been the same 
covenant throughout. The first covenant was 
the covenant of works. This was ratified in Eden. 
Its terms were these: obey, and live; or, disobey, 
and die. On these terms was man placed in Para- 
dise; and, while the covenant continued, man was 
perfect and happy. But man disobeyed—he violated 
the conditions; and hence death passed upon all 
inen. It was on man’s part the covenant was 
broken. What will God do? 

That covenant being broken, God in his mercy 
makes a new covenant with man—the covenant of 
promise, Straightway, upon man’s fall, a promise 
18 given of a restoration ; and for the fulfilment of 
this promise all must wait. Whoso hath faith 
in the promise is, by reason of that faith, in cove- 
nant with God. Accordingly, years and centuries 
pass by before the aedeniedd deliverance is wrought, 
and men must exercise faith and patience—faith, 
to believe; and 
plishment. All the godly in those days lived and 
died in this faith. Tho covenant which God had 
made with them they accepted and complied with. 





* “Tum maxime religionem et pietatem versari in animis, cum 
rebus divinis operam damwus,” 


atience, to wait for the accom- | 1 








But most men forgot the covenant of God, or, 
knowing it, rejected it. Hence, the gross sin 
and iniquity that ere long overspread the earth, 
The world’s ungodliness brought down great judg- 
ments from heavyen—such as the deluge, Babel, the 
destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah, &. Men 
were not restrained from sin by the promise of a 
future Deliverer. Accordingly, God must now 
deal with man on the principle of law, which is 
not for the obedient, but for the disobedient and 
the ungodly. Man must be restrained, as it were, 
with bit and bridle. So God now makes with 
man, or with one peculiar family of man, the 
covenant of the law. This was a temporary pro- 
vision, to sustain and enforce the covenant of 
promise. Hence, the law was a schoolmaster to 
the people of Israel, to bring or conduct them to 
Christ, who has been the great central point of 
every covenant between God and man. This new 
covenant was designed to call forth a peculiar people, 
to maintain and preserve that people as a witness 
to Jehovah, as the depository of his Word, and as 
the chosen yehicle for the fulfilment of the promise. 
And in order to keep the people faithful to the trust 
and charge thus committed to their care, Gc 1 de- 
livered to them a strict and holy law ; obedience to 
this was righteousness; disobedience, death. 

In process of time this covenant waxed old, and 
ere long was utterly worn out. It ripened to its 
fruit, and fructified into fulness. The time of the 

romise drew nigh ; and now a new covenant must 

e made with man. 

And this ‘“‘new covenant” is the covenant of 
grace. It is the same as the covenant of promise, 
only in fulfilment. It has supplanted the covenant 
of the law, and taken its place—* In that he saith, 
A new covenant, he hath made the first old. Now 
that which decayeth and waxeth old is ready to 
vanish away” (Heb. viii. 13), Hence, saith the 
apostle, ‘‘ He taketh away the first, that he may 
establish the second” (Heb. x. 9). 

The covenant of grace is founded on faith: 
‘* Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt 
be saved.” And, therefore, its terms and condi- 
tions are—‘‘ He that believeth shall be saved, and 
he that believeth not shall be damned.” Such is 
the bargain or agreement which constitutes the 
present existing covenant between God and man— 
the covenant of grace, the foundation doctrine of 
which is, justification by faith. ; 

It is not the covenant of works, for “if by 
grace, then is it no more of works: otherwise 
grace is no more grace” (Rom. xi. 6). 

It is not the covenant of promise, but of fulfil- 
ment; for, ‘‘when the fulness of the time was 
come, God sent forth his Son, made of a woman, 
made under the law, to redeem them that were 
under the law, that we might receive the adoption 
of sons”’ (Gal. iv. 4, 5). 

It is not the covenant of the law, for ‘‘ we are 
not under the law, but under grace” (Rom. vi. 14). 
And again, ‘‘The law was given by Moses, but 
era and truth came by Jesus Christ” (John 
ae 


This covenant of grace is pre-eminently a ‘‘ new 
covenant”—new, in comparison of the old, in point 
of time, and in point of spirit. It is a covenant with 


man’s heart—a spiritual covenant—a covenant of 
faith. Therefore, the apostle, in his elaborate 
definition of the nature of this covenant, thus de- 
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scribes it:—‘‘ For this is the covenant that I will 
make with the house of Israel after those days, 
saith the Lord; I will put my laws into their 
mind, and write them in their hearts: and I will 
be to them a God, and they shall be to me a people” 
(Heb. viii. 10). This inward and spiritual covenant 
of God with man, written upon man’s heart and 
conscience, is plainly contra-distinguished from 
that former covenant of the law, which was 
written on tables of stone, and enforced by legal 
sanction. 

Christ is the object and medium of this new 
covenant—‘‘I the Lord have called thee in 
righteousness, and will hold thine hand, and will 
keep thee, and give thee for a covenant of the 
people, for a light of the Gentiles” (Isa. xlii. 6). 
Hence is Jesus called ‘‘ the Mediator of the new 
testament ” (Heb. ix. 15), and tho ‘‘ Messenger of 
the covenant” (Mal. iii. 1). And how accurately 
was this coyenant fulfilled in Jesus, will appear 
from the prophetic song of Zacharias, on the birth 
of the Baptist, who was the forerunner of the 
covenant of grave (Luke i. 68—79). And this 
covenant has been signed and ratified by the blood 
of Jesus—‘‘ not with the blood of goats, or of 
calyes, but with his own blood.” It is, there- 
fore, the ‘covenant of peace,” the ‘ everlasting 
covenant.” ‘There is now no other covenant, and 
neyer shall be, than that of Christ, the covenant of 
grace. ‘And the glory which thou gayest moe I 
have giyen them; that they may be one, even as 
we are one: I in them, and thou in me, that 
they may be made perfect in one” (John xyii. 
22,23), 

(To be continued.) 








Department for Poung People. 


LEAH. 
“Lean, my child, the Sabbath is commencing; it 
is time to put away your embroidery.” 

‘**So soon, mamma?” cried Leah; ‘‘ why, the sun 
is quite high yet.” 

* The sunset is approaching, Leah; do as I have 
told you, my darling.” 

Leah rose from her chair near the window, and 
haying folded up her work, placed it in her neatly 
kept workbox, which she locked carefully. 

“You can go into the garden until it is time to 
recite the prayers,” said Mrs. Dayid; ‘‘ you need 
not come in until I ring for you.” 

Kissing her mother, ‘Leah sprang lightly through 
the open window, which reached to the ground, and 
was speedily bending over her favourite rose-bush, 
her long black hair hanging in clustering curls on 
the a that gleamed blushingly through so rich 
a veil. 

Leah was a beautiful child of thirteen years of 
age; her large, dreamy Oriental eyes, black as 
night, were fringed by long thick lashes of equal 
blackness, and her delicately shaped features, 
curved upper lip, and thin nostril, spoke of quick 
feeling aay a high spirit. Rather small for her age, 
her tiny figure seemed to dilate when she spoke of 
any heroic deed or generous action of which sho 
had heard or read, and tears of wounded sensibility 
sprang quickly to her eyes if any one she loved 
misjudged her. Beauty and talent, connected with 
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a high spirit, an ardent imagination, and warm, 
sensitive feelings, are doubtful gifts, if not regu- 
lated by a firm, judicious guide at that early period 
of life when the young mind is soft and pliable, 
and capable of taking almost any impression that 
is sought to be made upon it. 

Leah was the only child of her widowed mother, 
and in danger of being made an idol by her 
loyingly-deyoted parent. Her father had made a 
large fortune by a mining speculation, and before his 
death had settled it all on his wife and child. Tho 
little Leah scarcely remembered her father, nor did 
she miss his love and care, so completely was she 
enfolded, so to speak, in the very heart of her 
mother, and she repaid that mother’s tenderness 
with all the feryency of her own ardent, loving dis- 
position. 

Mrs. Dayid had lately come to live in a semi- 
detached residence, three sides of which were 
surrounded by a large garden. In the adjoining 
house lived a lady with her two children, and before 
very long the little Jewess was a great favourite 
with the Hillis family. For some time it was a 
strange thing to Edward and Ada Hillis, to see 
their neighbours observe the Saturday until the 
evening as their Sabbath, and also to find that 
Friday evening was considered part of it. Ldward 
was now preparing for his examination for the 
Engineers; but he often found time to walk out 
with the little girls, and frequently read for them 
while they worked, or helped them to manage their 
little gardens, besides supplying them with pretty 
bouquets from his own. Mrs. Hillis was a gentle 
Christian woman, and she took a pitying interest in 
the little Jewish girl thus thrown into such close 
intimacy with her own children. She, too, was a 
widow, and tolerably well endowed with the riches 
of this world, a portion ef which, and not a nig- 
gardly one, was devoted to the service of her 
Master. One Sunday evening she was sitting in 
her drawing-room window reading the Bible, when 
the sweet strains of a musical-box, playing in Mrs. 
Dayid’s house, struck her ear. The tune was a 
lively polka, and it jarred on the holy quiet of the 
thoughts she had been indulging in. But the 
recollection that her neighbour had already kept 
her Sabbath, and could not be expected to observe 
that of the Christian world, speedily dissipated 
the slight feeling of disturbance that the music 
had occasioned. At the same moment, she looked 
from the window, and her eyes rested on a scene 
that was calculated to restore the full evenness of 
her spirit. 

On a grassy bank just before the window sat, half 
reclined, her own blue-eyed, golden-haired little 
Ada, the soft blue of whose dress was in as strong 
contrast to the scarlet cloak of Leah, who rested 
beside her, as were her fair hair and laughing, 
sunny eyes with the black tresses and dark radiant 
orbs of her companion. Together the children 
leaned over a book, in deeply thoughtful study ; 
but after a few minutes the low, sweet voice of 
Leah inquired, ‘‘ Who was this Jesus, of whom we 
have been reading ?” 

“Do you not know who Jesus is?” asked Ada, 
in an awe-stricken tone of yoice. ‘‘ Oh, Leah, he is 
the Saviour of the world. He came and lived on 
this earth, and did such wonderful miracles; and 
then he died to saye us from our sins.” 

‘“‘ Why, that is something like our Messiah, Ada, 
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only that ie has not come yet; and when he comes 
he will be a great king, and will not die at all.” 
“Our blessed Saviour is the Messiah, dear 


Leah,” said Ada, softly; ‘‘and he was called ‘the | 


King of the Jews.’” 

That is very strange. I know that our Messiah 
will be a king; he is called the ‘ Prince of Peace’ 
and the ‘King of Kings.’ ” 

‘*So is Christ, our Redeemer. He is the only son 
of the Father, and is called also ‘Christ the Lord.’ 
Oh, Leah! he loved little children, and had them 
brought to him when he was on earth, and took 
them in his arms and blessetl them. I have a sweet 
little hymn about that; shall I repeat it for you?” 

“Do, Ada. I love your hymns.” 

“T am sure you will like this one, it is so 
beautiful :— 

“T think, when I read that sweet story of old, 
When Jesus was here among men, 
How he called little children as lambs to his fold, 
I should like to have been with them then. 
I wish that his hand had been laid on my head, 
That his arm had been thrown around me ; 
And that I could have heard his kind voice, when he said, 
‘ Let the little ones come unto me.’ 
‘* But still to his footstool in prayer I may go, 
And ask for a share in his love ; 
And if | thus earnestly seek him below, 
I shall see him and hear him above ; 
In. that beautiful place he is gone to preparo 
For all that are washed and forgiven ; 
And many dear children are gathering there, 
For of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 

‘Tt is a lovely hymn,” said Leah, after a pause. 
‘‘T wish I understood more of what you have told 
me about Jesus; but I must goinnow. You will 
tell me more, or let me read out of your book to- 
morrow, will you not ?” 

“Certainly, if you like,” replied Ada, kissing her, 
and slowly entering the houso as Leah passed 
through the garden gate. 

Mrs. Hillis had been a deeply-interested auditor 
of the conversation of the two little girls, and she 
offered up a silent prayer that the Lord might 
make her family instruments of his mercy, in 
leading this precious lamb of his chosen flock to 
receive Jesus, the Good Shepherd, as her Saviour. 

After a few minutes Ada entered the room, and 
her mother asked her what it was that she had been 
reading with Leah. 

‘« The second chapter of St. Luke’s Gospel, dear 
mamma; and Leah seemed so struck by it.” 

** Yes, dear, I heard all your conversation from 
the window, and I trust that you will do all in your 
power to lead this dear little girl to love Jesus,” 

‘**Oh, yes, dear mamma, I shall tell her everything 
I know about him, and when she reads of all his 
love and goodness, surely she cannot help loving 
him in return.” 

Bright tears stood in Ada’s eyes as she spoke, 
and her mother felt her own eyes overflow as she 
kissed her child and prayed the Lord to strengthen 
1 missionary spirit of love that filled her young 

eart. 

As month followed month, and winter and 
summer alternated, the visits of Leah became 
more frequent and prolonged, and on every occa- 
sion she learned more of Jesus, and joined more 
ferveutly in the hymns of praise that dwelt upon 
his adorable name. 


Mrs. Hillis often feared that Mrs. Dayid would 





become alarmed and try to a stop to the work 
that God had begun in the heart of her child, but 
these fears were almost silenced when Mrs, Dayid 
said to her one morning, ‘‘ Do you hear Leah’s voice, 
how sweetly it sounds? She is singing one of the 
hymns your Ada has taught her}; she often walks 
in that path between the rose trees for a good part 
of the day singing like a bird, and always those 
pretty hymns. Hark! there is another.” 

The sweet young voice rose on the air as she 
spoke, and the words were plainly to be heard as 
the singer paced slowly to and fro :— 

«* Jesus! lover of my soul, 
Let me to Thy bosom fly, 
While the billows nearer roll, 
While the tempest still is nigh ; 
Hide me, O my Saviour hide, 
’Till the storm of life is past, 
Safe into the haven guide, 
Oh, receive my soul at last |” 


As the last notes died on the air Mrs. Hillis drew 
adeop breath. ‘‘She has a sweet spirit, my friend,” 
she said, ‘‘and it breathes in all she does.” 

‘* Yes,” replied Mrs. David, ‘‘ her heart is full of 
love, and I do not know how it is, but I like better 
to hear her sing the slow, solemn tunes of your 
hyinns than the light songs of the day.” 

Mrs. Hillis read at once in this speech the reason 
of the toleration that had been extended to Leah’s 
singing of Christian hymns, They had been classed 
with profane music, and their simple, solemn strains 
had caught the ear of Mrs. David, while the words 
had quite escaped her attention. Still she could 
not but perceive that Mrs. David, while strict in 
fulfilling to the letter the rules laid down for her 
observance, was exceedingly lax in any feeling that 
the spirit of them could convey. For instance, she 
had meat from the authorised Jewish butcher, but 
she bought grange’ fowl, and ate lobsters, shrimps, 
and oysters, without any qualms of conscience. 
She would scarcely stir the fire on her Sabbath, but 
she would go to a concert, or attend a flower show, 
while, unless on very rare occasions, she never 
entered a synagogue. All these things indicated 
that she only as a matter of form observed cer- 
tain rules, and felt no interest in them beyond the 
mere observance. 

(Zo be continued,) 








®iblical Expositions. 
op 
A FEW NOTES ON THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO 
ST. MATTHEW. 


CuaPreR V.—Verse 13. 
“Yzr are the Salt of the earth.” 

The adaptation to the wants of man that prevails 
throughout the Scriptures may be fairly claimed as an 
evidence of their Divine origin; and one of the modes 
in which this suitability to man’s necessities is mani- 
fested in the sacred volume is to be found in the fre- 
quent use of figurative language. ‘To persons imper- 
fectly acquainted with the sacred writings, it would 
appear that the employment of figurative expressions 
in place of plain terms must invest Scriptural subjects 
with a kind of twilight or partial gloom; whereas 
figurative terms convey to the mind a fulness of mean- 
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ing which simple terms could never communicate, 
We are told that God is a spirit, and we reverentially 
believe it, but we are not able to comprehend it. The 
statement is contained in Revelation, therefore we 
unhesitatingly receive it, though beyond our powers 
of comprehension, because Revelation is of higher 
authority and a wiser teacher than reason, however 
large the portion, or however highly gifted may be the 
possessor. But, when we are told that God, the High 
and Holy One, that inhabiteth eternity, is “our 
Father,” then thoughts consoling and encouraging 
present themselves to our minds. We know that it is 
the nature of a good and wise father to watch over his 
children, to teach his children, to guide them, to protect 
them, to nourish them, to love them, to rule over 
them, and to dispose of them for their future welfare; 
and if disobedient, it is the office of a wise parent to 
chastise his children, and when they are grieved at the 
wrong committed, to forgive them, and as his children 
to love them still, Also, if God be “our Father,” it 
becomes our duty as children to love our Father, to 
listen to his words, to follow his example, to obey his 
instructions, to love that which he enjoins, and to hate 
that which he forbids. It is our duty to be grateful to 
him for his kindness, his patience, his forbearance, his 
watchfulness, and the daily supply of our wants. It is 
our duty also to consult him in every difficulty ; it is 
our privilege to run to him in every danger, to tell him 
of every trouble, and to look to him for special aid 
under special circumstances; it is our duty to prefer 
his will to our own, to conform to the rules of his house, 
and to live in affection with the other members of our 
Father’s family. Thus a richer view is attained of 
Divine truth, and, consequently, the use of figurative 
language in Scripture is an evidence of adaptation, and 
may be enumerated among the mercies of God to his 
people, 
Verse 13, 

“Tf the salt have lost its savour, wherewith shall it 
be salted ? it is thenceforth good for nothing, but to be 
cast out, and trodden under foot of men.” 

An oriental traveller tells us that in the East, salt, 
when exposed to the air, quickly becomes insipid, and 
when this is the case, it is used to repair the roads. It 
is thought that our Lord, in using this simile, referred 
to the salt used with the sacrifices. This salt was frag- 
rant, and was used in large quantities, to correct the 
smell of the burnt flesh, and also to quicken the fires 
Which consumed the offerings, This salt was liable to 
lose its power by exposure to the air, and it was thence- 
forth thrown aside or sprinkled over the pavement 
of the Temple, to prevent the feet of the priests from 
slipping. 

As pastors are, in a pre-eminent degree, to be as “the 
salt of the earth,” it behoves them, in the discharge of 
their grave responsibility, to exercise watchfulness over 
themselves and the doctrines they teach. Of all guilty 
men the corrupter of the gospel is the most guilty, for 
he misleads men by the very light he proffers them, and 
poisons them by the bread he provides, Salt, if it lose 
its savour, may still retain the name, but its purifying 
powers exist no longer, 








Verse 14, 

* Ye are the light of the world.” 

As every visible object in creation is capable of a 
spiritual application, this imparts to sacred language 
a copiousness as extensive as the world itself, and all 
that it contains, The sun, as the great diffuser of light, 
is used as an emblem of Christ, who is termed the Sun 
of Righteousness, and the children of God are called 
upon to welcome the Saviour in this character. “ Arise, 
shine, for thy light is come, and the glory of the Lord 
is risen upon thee;” and when Christ took up his 
abode with the sons of men he called himself “ the 
light of the world,” and promised to impart that light 
to all his followers. In the absence of Christ, as the 
personal light of the world, the Holy Scriptures are to 
be “a lamp unto our feet and a light to our paths,” and 
they, who approach God in the mode therein revealed, 
receive a title which denotes their relationship to 
Christ—they are styled “the children of light;” and 
as the light is received to be diffused, they are reminded 
of their duty by being described as “ the light of the 
world.” The gospel of Christ is therefore to be con- 
sidered as a blessing for our own benefit, and as a trust 
deposited with us for the benefit of others. The Chris- 
tian is a light-bearer, and—like a friendly light-house 
erected on a perilous coast—his duty is “to give light 
and save life.” 

When the great Teacher of men tells his disciples that 
they are “the salt of the earth,” and “ the light of the 
world,” how vast and solemn.are the lessons which two 
brief sentences convey! What is the earth itself if 
without salt? What is the world if without light? If 
the children of God, the redeemed of Christ, are to be 
as salt to the earth, and to shine as lights to the world, 
who can estimate the importance of their duties to 
their fellow-men ; or who can conceive, by the highest 
power of thought, the benefit conferred upon the 
irreligious portions of mankind by the presence of the 
children of God? These children of God ere the living 
exponents of the gospel: the gospel presents the sub- 
jects for faith, believers exhibit the results of faith. 
These men of God bring souls to God—they ameliorate 
the evils of life—they benefit the world by their inter- 
cessions—and, though oft opposed, they influence man- 
kind by the attractions of an honourable, a useful, and 
a godly life; they invite men to embrace the Divine 
promises, and they warn the thoughtless of that solemn 
day of adjudication which will for ever mark the dis- 
tinction between “the children of darkness” and “the 
children of light.” 


Verse 17, 


“Think not that Iam come to destroy the law, or the 
prophets: I am not come to destroy, but to fulfil.” 

The condensation that is exhibited in our Lord’s 
teaching excites our astonishment and tends to render 
the gospels a treasury of knowledge, from which 
thinking men of reverential minds may ever find fresh 
materials for grave reflections and subjects for thankful- 
ness. At the outset of the brief paragraph of which the 
seventeenth verse is a part, our Lord marks the dis- 
tinction that existed between his own actions and teach- 
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ing and the actions and sophisms practised by the men 
who regarded themselves as the “lights of the world.” 
Think not that I am like these men who profess, and do 
not; who set aside the Scriptures by their traditions, or 
pervert them by their glosses, and explain away the 
denunciations of the prophets by their corrupt exposi- 
tions, “Think not that I am come to destroy the 
law, or the prophets: Iam not come to destroy, but to 
ful fil.” 

To confer the impress of authority upon our Lord’s 
instructions, he employs words which point to his 
Divinity, by implying his own previous existence—* I 
am come ”—and then he proceeds to give his Divine 
sanction to the Old Testament writings—the whole of 
which was comprehended in the term “ the law and the 
prophets; ” and at the same he corrects a very prevalent 
error, arising from the unsound exposition of the Scribes, 
who taught that the prophetical writings were inferior 
to the Books of Moses, and to that portion of Scripture 
which was received under the general title of the law. 

The later history of the Saviour’s life presents to our 
view the direful consequences that arose from their dis- 
regard to this admonition of mercy. The defective view 
of the Old Testament prophecies which prevailed among 
the Jews at the time of Christ’s coming, united with 
hardness of heart, led them to reject the mission of 
their Deliverer. If the rejection of Christ may be traced 
to the perversion of Scripture, and to the unbelief which 
naturally followed, is it not reasonable to think that 
the men of modern times, who also deny or pervert the 


words of Holy Writ, may be given up to the spirit of 


infidelity ? If this be so, may they not, after the manner 
of the Jews, be called upon to honour the law of God 
by submission to his righteous indignation, when they 


would not honour God by belief of his Word and by the | 


reception of his mercy P 
When our Lord declares that he came to fulfil the 





the Ten Commandments as it standsin the Gospel. The 
aw is a covenant, or a rule of action. As a covenant we 
are free by virtue of our union with Christ—the great 
Law-fulfiller; but the law as a rule of conduct is in 
full force. If the law be spoken of as annulled, it is 
considered as a covenant; if it be spoken of as a law 
still in force, it is spoken of as a rule for the guidance 
of our every-day life. 
(To be continued.) 








THE WORLD OF SCHOOL, 


BY THE REV. F. W. FARRAR, 
AUTHOR OF “fHRIC; OR, LITTLE BY LITTLE.” 
a 
CHAPTER THE TWENTY -SIXTH—(continued), 


THEN, cool and self-confident, rose Mackworth, 
perfectly at his ease, intending as much genoral 
mischief as lay in his power, and bent on saying as 
many unpleasant things ashe could. In this, how- 
ever, his benevolent views were materially frustrated 
by Henderson, who made his contemptuous com- 
ments ina tone sufficiently loud to be heard by 
many, and quite distinctly enough to disconcert 
Mackworth’s oratory. 

“As the gentleman who has just sat down has 
poured so many bottles of wrath——” 

“ Bottles of French varnish,” suggested Hender- 
son———‘‘ on our heads generally, I must be allowed 
to make a few remarks in reply. His speech con- 
sisted of nothing but rabid abuse, without a shred 
of argument.”-——‘' Rabid fact without a shred of 
fudge,” interpolated Henderson. 

“If for every trifling freak fellows were to be 
telling the monitors, we had better inaugurate at 
once the era of sneaks and cowards,” 

‘ Bra of sham polish and fiddlestick ends,” echoed 
Henderson ; and Mackworth, who had every inten- 
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law and the prophets, he spake for himself and also for' tion of making a very flourishing speech, was s0 
all who believe on bis name ; for the Gospel is no other | disconcerted by this unwonted pruning of his 
than the law fulfilled. The Messiah came to do that Periods that he somewhat abruptly sat down, 
which the Jews expected the Messiah to do—namely, ; pak go auaghemae an ERPS and flustered 
to exalt the Law of Moses—to give effect to all that is | 5 Se eer sar teat act ntateatteeee | : 

Something has been said about cowardice and 
gone before—to give a substance to the shadow, a soul | 


aie sneaking,” said Whalley, getting up. ‘1 should 
to the body, as the morning light of a cloudy day is not like to know whether you think it more cowardly 
destroyed by the brightness of the mid-day sun. He | to fight a fellow twice one’s size, and to mark him 





came to fulfil the types of the veremonial law, to give | 


reality to the shadows, and to render the ceremonial law 
needless by the presence of the object typified, He 
came to obey the moral law in all its requirements ; and 
as it requires sinless obedience, he rendered it; and as 
it demands death for disobedience, he—as a representa- 
tive of the disobedient—endured it. He fulfilled its pre- 
cepts, and paid its penalties. If he came to answer 


the types, he came equally to accomplish the pro-| 


phecies. The period of his ministration was.devoted to 
explain, to euforce, and to establish the moral law, 
that men might be preserved from errors in their con- 
duct aud errors in their creed, and to teach his disciples 
that that which the law of works commands with 
threatening the law of faith accomplishes by ‘believing, 
To reconcile what may appear contradictory, we must 
distinguish between the law of the Ten Commandments 
under the Old Testament dispensation, and the law of 





pretty considerably, too” (aremark which Whalley 
unceremoniously emphasised by pointing at Har- 
pour’s black eye), ‘‘or to lay a plot to frighten m 
the dark a mere child, very nervous and very timid, 
who has never harmed any one in his life ?” 
Next, Howard Tracy, addressing the meeting, 
running his hand occasionally through his hair, 
“‘would put the question on a different footing 
altogether. As to what had been done to Eden, he 
stood on neutral ground, and gave no opinion. 
But who, he asked, were these ‘monitors that they 
should thrash any one at.all# He had never bi 
that they were of particularly good families, of 
that they had anything whatever which gave them 
a claim to interfere with other fellows. The ques- 
tion was, whether a parcel of monitors were t0 
domincer over the school ?” : 
“The question was nothing of the kind,” said 
Franklin, very bluntly; ‘it was, whether big 
bullies, like Harpour, were to be at perfect liberty 
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to frighten fellows into idiots, or beat them into 
mummies, at their own will and pleasure? That 
was the only question. Harpour or Somers— 
bullies or monitors—which will you have, boys? ” 

And after this arose a perfect hubbub of voices. 
Some got up and ridiculed the monitors; others 
extolled Harpour, and tried to make out that he 
was misused for being called to account for a mere 
frolic; others taunted Evson and Henderson with 
a conspiracy against their privaté enemies. On the 
whole, they were nearly unanimous in agreeing that 
tho school should prevent the monitors from any 
exercise of their authority. 

And then, in the midst of the hubbub, Power 
rose, ‘fin act more graceful,” and there was an 
immediate and general call for silence. To the 
great majority of the boys Power was hardly known 
except by name and by sight; but his school suc- 
cesses, his rare ability, his stainless character, and 
many personal advantages, commanded for him the 
highest admiration. His numerous slight acquaint- 
ances in the school all liked his pleasant and play- 
ful courtesy, and were proud to know him; his few 
friends entertained for him an almost extravagant 
affection. His ancient name, bis good family, and 
the respect due to his high position in the school, 
would alone have been sufficient to gain him a 
favourable hearing; but, besides this, he had 
hitherto come forward so little that there was a 
strong curiosity to sce what line he would take, and 
how he would be able to speak. There were, in- 
deed, a few who were most anxious to silence him 
as quickly as possible, knowing what effect his 
words would be likely to produce; and when he 
began they raised several noisy interruptions; but 
Kenrick, for very shame, was obliged at first to 
demand for him the attention which, after the first 
sentence or two, his quict, conciliatory, and per- 
suasive manner effectually secured, 

Reviewing the whole tumultuary discussion, he 
began by answering Kenrick. After alluding to 
the long course of bullying which had been ended 
in this manner, he appealed to the common sense 
of the meeting whether the thing could be regarded 
as a@ mere joke, when they remembered Eden’s 
tender age, and highly susceptible nature? Was 
it not certain, and must it not have been obvious to 
the bullies, that serious, if not desperately dangerous, 
results must follow? What those results had been 
was well known, and, in describing what he had 
seen of them in the sick-room only half an hour 
before, Power made a warm appeal to their feelings 
of pity and indignation—an appeal which every one 
felt-to be manly, and which could not fail of being 
deeply touching, because it was both simple and 
natural, 

‘*‘ Then,” said Power, ‘‘ the next speaker talked 
about sneaking and cowardice, Well, those charges 
had been sufficiently answered by Whalley; and, 
indeed, on behalf of his friends Eyson and Hender- 
son, he, perhaps, need hardly condescend to answer 
them at all, His friend Henderson had been long 
enough among them to need no defence, and if he 
did, it would be sufficiently supplied by the high 
courage of which they had just seen a specimen. 
As for Evson, any boy who had given as many 
proofs of honour and manliness as he had done 
during his two terms at St. Winifred’s, certainly 
required no one’s shield to be thrown over him. 
Would any of them show their courage by walking 
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across the Razor on some dark, foggy, winter’s 
night? and would they find in the school any other 
fellow of Evson’s age who would not shrink from 
standing up ina regular fair fight with another of 
twice his own strength and size? Those charges he 
thought he might throw to the winds; he was sure 
that no one Believed them; but there was, he 
admitted, one cowardice of which his two friends 
had often been guilty, and it wasa cowardice for 
which they need not blush: he meant the cowardice 
—the arrant, the noble cowardice—of being afraid 
not to do what they thought right, and of being 
afraid to do what they knew to be base and wrong.” 

In these remarks Power quite carried his audience 
away with him; the strain was of a higher mood 
than boys had often heard from boys, and it was 
delivered with an eloquence and earnestness that 
raised a continuous applause. ‘This, however, 
Power checked by going on speaking until he was 
obliged to stop and take breath; but then it burst 
out in the most unmistakable and enthusiastic 
manner, and entirely drowned the few and timid 
counter-demonstrations of the Jones and Mack- 
worth school. 

** Now I have detained you teo long,” said Power, 
‘‘and I apologise for it (‘go on! go on!’ shouted 
the boys); but as so many have spoken on the 
other side, and so few on this, perhaps you will 
excuse me (‘yes, yes!’). Well, then, Tracy has 
asked, ‘Who are the monitors? and what right 
have they tointerfere?’ I answer, that the monitors 
are our school-fellows, and are simply representa- 
tives of the most mature form of publ school 
opinion. They have all been lower boys; they 
have all worked their way up to the foremost place ; 
they are, in short, the oldest, the cleverest, the 
strongest, and the wisest among us. And their 
right depends on an authority voluntarily delegated 
to them by the masters, by our parents, and by 
ourselves—a right originally founded on justice and 
common sense, and venerable by very many years 
of prestige and of success. Af any rate, a fellow 
who behaves as Harpour has done has the least 
right to complain of this exercise of a higher 
authority. If he had a right—and he has no nght 
except brute strength, if that be a right—to bully, 
beat, torment, and perhaps injure for life a poor, 
little, inoffensive child, and, by doing so, to render 
the name of the school infamous, I maintain that 
the monitors, who have the interest of the school 
most at heart—who are ranged ex officio on the side 
of truth, of justice, and of honour—have infinitely 
more right to thrash him for it. Supposing that 
there were no monitors, what would the state of the 
school be? Above all, what would be the condition 
of the younger and weaker boys? They would be 
the absolutely defenceless prey of a most odious 
tyranny. Let me say, then. that I most distinctl 
and emphatically approve of the manner in whic 
my friends have acted; that I envy and admire the 
moral courage which helped them to behave as they 
did ; and that if the school attempts, on this occa- 
sion, to resist the legitimate and most wholesome 
exercise of the monitors’ power, it will suffer a 
deep disgrace and serious loss. I oppose Kenrick’s 
motion with every feeling of my heart, and with 
every sentiment of my mind. I think it dan- 
gerous, I think it useless, and I think it most 
unjust.” ; 

A second burst of applause followed Power’s 
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energetic words, and continued for several minutes. 
He had utterly changed the opinions of many who 
were present, and Kenrick felt his entire sympathy 
and admiration enlisted on behalf of his former 
friend. He would at the moment have given any- 
thing to get up and retract his previous remarks, 
and beg pardon for them. But his pride and 
passion were too strong for him, and _ coldly 
rising, he put it to the mecting, ‘* whether they de- 
cided that the monitors had the right to interfere 
or not.” 

Jones, Mackworth, Harpour, and others, were 
eagerly canvassing for votes, and when Kenrick 
demanded a show of hands, a good many were 
raised on their side. When the opposite question 
was put, at first only Power, Henderson, Whalley, 
and Franklin held up their hands; but they were 
soon followed by Bliss, then by Anthony and 
Cradock, then by a great many more who took 
courage when they saw what champions were on 
their side. The hands were counted, and there 
was found to be an equal number on both sides. 
The announcement was received with dead silence. 

‘‘The chairman of course has a casting vote,” 
said Mackworth. 





Kenrick sat still for a moment, not without an | 
inward conflict; and then, afraid to risk his popu- 
larity with those whom he had now adopted as his 
own set, he said, rising— 

** And I give it against the right of the monitors.” | 

A scene of eager partisanship and loud triumph | 
ensued, during which Power once more stood for- 
ward, and observed— 

“‘Youmust allow me to remind you that thepresent 
meeting inno way represents the sense of the school. 
I do not see a dozen boys present who are above 
the lowest fifth form; and I do earnestly entreat 
those who have gained this vote not to disturb the 
peace and comfort of the school by attempting a 
collision between themselves and the monitors, who 
will certainly be supported by tho nearly unanimous 
opinion of the upper fifth forms.” 

‘* We shall see about that,” answered Kenrick, 
in a confident tone. ‘At any rate, the vote is 
carried.” He left the chair, and the boys broke 
up into various groups, still eagerly discussing the 
to a wrongs of the question which had been 
stirred. 

‘* So, Power,” said Kenrick, with a sneer, which 
he assumed to hide his real feelings, ‘all your fine 
eloquence is thrown away, yousee. We've carried 
the day, after all, in spite of you.” 

“Yes, Ken,” said Power, gently; ‘‘ you’ve 
carried it, by hook or crook. How comes Kenrick 
to be on the same side as Jones, Mackworth, and 
Harpour?” 


CHAPTER THE TWENTY-SEVENTH. 
THE MONITORS. 
In the teeth of clenched antagonisms.—TENNYSON. 


THE meeting over, Henderson, who had not seen 
Walter since the morning, flew up to the sick-room 
to tell him the news, which he was sure would 
specially interest him. As he entered, the same 
spectacle was before him which Power had already 
seen—little Eden restless and sometimes wandering 





—Walter seated silently by the bed watching him, 
his legs crossed, and his hands clasped over ono 
knee. 


The curtains were drawn to exclude the 


glare. Walter could read but little, for his eyes 
were weak after the fight, but his thoughts and his 
nursing of his little friend kept him occupied, 
Henderson, fresh from the hot excitement of the 
meeting, was struck with the deep contrast pre- 
sented yy this painfully quiet scene. 

He was advancing eagerly, but Walter rose with 
his finger on his lip, and spoke to him in a whisper, 
for Eden had just dropped off to sleep. 

Henderson shook him warmly by the hand, and 
whispered—‘‘ I’ve such lots to tell you;” and 
sitting down by Walter, he gave him an account of 
what had just taken place. ‘‘ You should haye 
heard Power, Walter ; upon my word, he spoke like 
an orator, and regularly bowled the Harpour lot off 
their legs. It’s splendid to see him coming out so 
in the school, isn’t it?” 

‘* Tt is, indeed; and thanks to you, too, Flip, for 
sticking up for me.” 

‘Oh, what I did was just nothing. But only 
fancy that fellow Kenrick fighting against us like 
this, and giving his casting vote against Harpour’s 
being thrashed! You’ye no idea, Walter, how that 
fellow’s changed.” 

He was interrupted, for Eden woke with a short 
scream, and starting up in bed, looked round with 
a scared expression, shuddering and moaning as hoe 
fell back again on his pillow. 

“Oh, don’t, don’t, don’t frighten me!” he said 
appealingly, while the perspiration burst out over 
his pale face ; ‘‘ please, Harpour, please don’t! Oh, 
Walter, Walter, do help me!” 

‘‘Hush, my poor little fellow, I’m here!” said 
Walter, tenderly, as he smoothed his pillow. Don’t 
be afraid, Arty, you’re quite safe, and I’m staying 
with you. They only put on masks to frighten 
you; it was nothing but that.” 

Bending over the bed, he talked to him in a 
gentle, soothing voice, and tried to make him feel 
at ease, while the child flung both his arms round 


, his neck, sobbing, and still clung tight to his hand 


when Walter had succeeded in allaying the sudden 
paroxysm of terrer. 

Henderson, deeply touched, had looked on with 
glistening eyes. ‘* How kind you are, Walter,” he 
said, taking his other hand, and resin mas 4 

ressing it. ‘I should just like to have Kenric 
ere, and show him what his new friends have 
done.” 

‘* Don’t be indignant against him, Flip. I wish, 
indeed, he would but come into this room, and 
make it up with us, and be what he once was. But 
he did not even take the slightest notice of the 
letter I wrote him, entreating him to overlook-any 
fault I had been guilty of, however unconsciously. 
I never meant to wrong him, and I love him as 
much as ever.” : 

“Tove him!” said Henderson, ‘I don’t; his 
new line isr’t half to my fancy. He must be jolly 
miserable, that’s one comfort.” 

“Hush, he was our friend, Flip, remember; 
indeed, J feel as a friend to him still, whatever his 
Selngs are for me. But why do you think he 
must be 


miserable?” 

‘* Because you can see in his face and manner 
that all the while he knows he’s in the wrong, and 
is thoroughly ashamed at bottom.” : 

* Well, let’s hope he’ll come round again all the 
sooner. Have you broken with him, then?” 

“Well, nearly. We are barely civil to each 
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other, that’s all, and I don’t suppose we shall be 
even that now, for I pitched in to him to-day at 
the meeting.” 

Walter only sighed, and just then Power stole 
into the room. 

“‘ Hallo!” he said, ‘‘ Flip, I believe you and I 
shall kill the invalids between us. I just met Dr. 
Keith on the stairs, and he only gave me leave to 
come for fiye minutes, for he says they both need 
quiet. You, I suspect, Master Flip, took French 
leave,” 

“J like that,” said Henderson, laughing, ‘‘ con- 
sidering that this is your second visit, and only my 
first. I’ve been telling Walter about the meeting.” 

“Tho credit—if there be any—is yours, Flip; 
you broke the ice, and showed the Harpourites that 
they weren’t going to carry it all their own way, as 
they fancied.’ 

“T’m so glad you came out strong, Power,” 
said Walter ; ‘Flip says you took them all by 
storm.” 

“Thats Flip’s humbug,” said Power; ‘‘ but,” 
he whispered, ‘if I did any good, it’s all through 
you, Walter.” 

“ How do you mean ?” 

“Why, first of all, I wasn’t going to hear 
animals like Mackworth abuse you; and next, but 
for you I should have continued my old selfish way 
of keeping aloof from all school concerns. It cost 
me an effort to conquer my shyness, but I remem- 
bered our old talk on Appenfell, Walter.” 

Walter smiled gratefully, and Power continued, 
“But I’ve come to tell you both a bit of news.” 

‘‘ What's that ?” they asked, eagerly. 

“Why, there’s a notice on the board, signed by 
Somers, to say that ‘ All the school are requested to 
stay in their places after the master has left the 
room at two o'clock calling-over.” 

“Whew! what a row we shall have !” said Hen- 
derson, 

“How I wish I were well enough to be out, 
now,” said Walter. ‘I hate to be shut up while all 
this is going on,” 

“Poor fellow! with that faco?” said Power. 
“No, you must be content to wait and get well.” 

“It isn’t the face that keeps me in, Power; it’s 
the bang on the head, Keith says.” 

“Yes; and Keith says that he doesn’t know 


entering at the moment. ‘‘ Vanish, both of you!” 

The boys smiled, and bade Walter good-bye, as 
they wished him speedy relief from Dr. Keith’s 
prison. ‘And when do you think poor little Eden 
may come and sit in my study again?” asked 
Power. ‘I miss him very much.” 

“You mustn’t think of that for a long time,” 
answered the doctor. 

“How about this two o’clock affair ?” said Hen- 
derson, as they left the room. 

“Upon my word I don’t know. Sit next to me, 
Flip, in case of a row.” 

“Are the monitors strong enough, do you 
think ?” 

“We shall seo.” 


curiosity. At dinner time nothing else was talked 

of by the lower boys, but the upper forms kept a 

dignified silence. 
Two o’clock came, 


The names of all the school 
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when you will be well if these young chatterboxes | 
stay with you,” said the good-humoured doctor, | evening. 
| much I may tell you as a proof that the Head- 
| master has left us to vindicate the name of St. 


The school was in a fever of excitement and 
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were called over, and amid perfect silence the 
master of the week left the hall, Then Somers 
stood up in the dais, and said— 
aN Is Harpour here ?—the rest please to keop their 
aces.” 
$ “Tm here—what do you want of me?” 
Harpour, sulkily, as he stood up in his place. 

‘* Tirst of all, I want to tell you before the whole 
school, that you have been behaving in a most 
shamefully cruel and blackguard way, and in a 
way that has produced disastrous consequences to 
one of the litile fellows. <A big fellow like you 
ought to be thoroughly ashamed of such conduct. 
If you were capable of a blush, you ought to blush 
for it. It is our duty as monitors, and my duty as 
head of the school, to punish you for this conduct, 
as Dr. Lane has left it in our hands; and I am 
going to cane you for it. Stand out.” 

“7 won’t,” said Harpour, with an oath. 

A sensation ran through tho school at this open 
defiance; but Somers, quite unmoyed, repeated— 

‘*T take no notice of your words further than to 
tell you that if you swear again you shall have an 
additional punishment; but once again I tell you 
to stand out.” 

Harpour quailed a little at his firm tone, and at 
the total absence of all support from his followers, 
but he again flatly refused to stand out. 

‘Very well,” said Somors; ‘* you have already 
defied the authority of one monitor, and that is 
an aggravation of your original offence. I should 
have been glad to have avoided a scene, but if your 
common sense doesn’t make you bear the punish- 
ment coolly, you shall bear it by force. Will you 
stand out ?—no ?—then you shall be made. Fetch 
him here, some one,” he said, turning to the sixth 
form. 

The second monitor, Danvers, quietly seized 
Harpour’s right arm, and Macon—one of the 
biggest fellows in the fifth form—of his own 
accord, got up and seized the other. Harpour’s 
heart sank at this, for Danvers and the other were 
with him in the cricket eleyen, and he was not as 
strong as either of them singly. 

‘““Now mark,” said Somers; ‘‘caned you shall 
be, to redeem tho character of tho school; but 
unless you take it without being made to take it, 
your name shall also be immediately struck off the 
school list, and you shall leave St. Winifred’s this 
You'll be no great loss, I take it. So 


said 


Winifred’s.” 

Seeing that rosistanco was useless, Larpour 
accordingly stood out in the centre of the room, 
but not until he had cast an inquiring look among 
those who embraced his side; and these, who, 
as we have seen, were tolerably numerous, all 
looked at Kenrick, that he might give some hint as 
to what they should-do. Thus appealed to, Ken- 
rick rose and said— 

‘**T protest against this caning.’ 

“You!” said Somers, turning contemptuously 
in that direction. ‘‘ Who are you?” 

The general titter which these words caused 
made Kenrick furious, and he cried out angrily— 

‘‘ It is against the opinion of the majority of the 
school.” 

‘“ Woe shall seo,” said Somers, with stinging sang 
froid; ‘meanwhile, you may sit down, and let 
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the majority of the school speak for themselves ; 
otherwise you may be requested to occupy a still 
more prominent position. I shall haye something 
to say to you presently. 

‘*Let’s rescue him,” said Kenrick, springing 
forward, and several fellows stirred in answer to 
the appeal; but Macon, seizing hold of Tracy with 
one arm, and Mackworth with the other, thrust 
them both down on the floor, and Danvers, catch- 
ing hold of Kenrick, swung him over the form and 
pinned him there. The general laugh with which 
this proceeding was received showed that only a 
small handful of the school were really opposed to 
the monitors, and that most boys thoroughly con- 
curred with them, and held them to be in the 
right. So Macon quietly boxed Jones’s ears, 
since Jones was making a noise, and then told 
him and the others that they might return to 
their places. 

Crimsoned all over with shame and anger, Ken- 
rick sat down, and Somers proceeded to administer 
to Harpour a most severe caning. That worthy 
quite meant to stretch to the utmost his powers of 
endurance, and made several scornful remarks after 
each of the first blows. Bat Somers had no inten- 
tion to let him off too easily; each sneer was fol- 
lowed by a harder cut, and the remarks were ve 
soon followed by a silent but significant wince. tt 
was not until a writhe had been succeeded by a 
— and a sob by a howl, that Somers said to 

im— 

‘* Now you may go.” 

And Harpour A go to. his seat, in an agony of 
mingléd pain and shame. He had boasted repeat- 
edly that he would never take a thrashing from 
any one; but he had taken it, and succumbed to 
it, and that, too, in the presence of the whole 
school. He was tremendously ashamed ; he never 
forgot the scene, and determined never to lose an 
opportunity of revenging it. 

‘The school felt it to be an act of simple justice, 
and that the punishment was richly deserved. 
Thoy looked on in stern silence, and those lower 
boys who had in the morning determined to inter- 
fera gazed with some discomfiture upon their 
champion’s fall. 

‘And now, Master Kenrick, you stand here. 
What—no? Stand here, sir.” 

Kenrick only glared defiance. 

‘Danvers, hand him here.” But Danvers 
stepped up to Somers and whispered, ‘‘ Don’t be 
too sharp on him, Somers, or you’ll drive him to 
despair. Remember, he’s high in the fifth, and 
has been a distinguished fellow. Don’t make too 
much of this one escapade.” 

‘* All right. Thanks, Danvers,” said Somers; 
and added aloud, in a less sarcastic tone—‘‘ Come 
here, Kenrick; I merely wish to speak a word 
with you.” And then Danvers kindly but firmly 
took the boy’s hand, and led him forward. 

‘* You said the majority of the school denied our 
right to interfere P” 

No answer. 

“Do you consider yourself in person to be the 
majority of the school, pray?” 

No answer, 

‘We are all perfectly aware, sir, of your meoct- 
ing, and of your precious casting-vote. But you 
must be informed that a rabble of shell and fourth- 
form boys do not constitute the school in any 





sense of the word. And understand, too, that, 
even if the majority of the school had been agains} 
us, we monitors are not quite so ignorant of our 
solemn duty as to make that any reason for letting 
a brutal and cowardly act of bullying go unpun- 
ished. You have been yery silly, Kenrick, and 
haye been just misled by conceit. Yes, you may 
look angry; but you know me of old; you’yo 
never received anything but kindness at my hands 
since the day you were my fag, and I tell you again 
that you’ve just been misled by conceit. Think 
rather less of yourself, my good fellow. You 
ought to have known better. Your friend Power 
has shown you an infinitely more sensible example, 
You may sit down, sir, with this warning; and, 
in the name of the monitors, I beg to thank the 
other fellows, especially Eyson and Henderson, 
who did their best to protect little Eden. They 
behaved like thorough gentlemen, and it would be 
well if more of you younger boys were equally 
alive to the true honour of the school. 

‘‘I wish he’d be more conciliatory,” whispered 
Dimock to Danvers; ‘he’s plucky and firm, but 
so very dictatorial and unpersuasive. Besides, he’s 
forgotten to thank Power.” 

“Yes,” said Danyers, “his tone spoils all. 
Somers,” he said, ‘‘ you omitted to mention 
Power; and the fellows will be gone in a minute.” 

**T’ve been talking so much}; you say it.” 

‘*Not I; 'm no speaker. Here, Dimock will.” 

“ Ay, that'll do. One minute more, please,” 
called Somers, raising his hand to the boys, who, 
during this rapidly werent conversation, wore 
beginning to leave their places. 

“ Somers wishes me to add,” said Dimock, “that 
all the monitors and many of the sixth and fifth 
forms wish to express our best thanks to Power for 
the exceedingly honourable and fearless way in 
which he this morning maintained the rights and 
duties which belong to us. You younger fellows 
know very well that we monitors extremely dislike 
to interfere; that we do so only on the rarest occa- 
sions, and that we are always most anxious to avoid 
caning. You know that we never resort to it 
unless we are obliged to do so by the most flagrant 
offences, which would otherwise sap the honour 
and character of the school. Let us all be united, 
and work together for the good of St. Winifred’s. 
Don’t let any interested parties lead you to believe 
that we either do or wish to tyrannise. Our 
authority is for your high and ‘direct advantage 
—I appeal to you whether you do not know it.” 

ty Yes, yes, Dimock,” answered many voices; | 
and before they streamed out of the hall, they gave 
‘*three cheers for the monitors,” which were 80 
heartily responded to that the hissing of Harpout, 
Kenrick, and others, only raised a laugh, which 
filled to the very brim the bitter cup of hate and 
indignation which Kenrick had been forced that 
day to drink. To be addressed like that before 
the whole school—snubbed, reproved, threatened 
—it was intolerable; that he, Kenrick, high in the 
school, brilliant, promising, successful, accustomed 
only to flattery and praise, should be publicly set 
down among a rabble of lower boys—it made him 
mad to think of it. ; 
' A nice tell-tale mess you’ve made of this busi- 
ness, Power,” he said, savagely, the red spot still 
lingering on his cheek, as he confronted hig former 
friend ; ‘“‘I hope you’re ashamed of yourself.” 
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“J, Ken? no.” 

“Then you ought to be.” 

“ Honestly, Ken, who ought to be most ashamed | 
—you, the advocate of Harpour and his set, or I, 
who merely defended my best friend for be- 
having most honourably—as he always does ?” 

« Always!” sneered Kenrick. 

Power turned on him his clear bright eye, and said | 
nothing foramoment; but then he laid hisarm across | 
his shoulder in the old familiar manner, and said, 
“ You are not happy now, Ken, as you used to be.” 

«Why not! I should like to know ?” 

Power shook his head. ‘‘ Because your heart is 
nobler than your acts; your nature truer than 
your conduct; and that is and will be your punish- 
ment. Why do you nurse this bad feeling till it 
has so mastered you P” 

Kenrick stood still, his cheeks flushed, his eyes 
downcast; and Power, as he turned away, sadly 
repeated, half to himself, the wonderful verse— 

“Virtutem videant, intabescantque relicta.”* 

Kenrick understood it; it came to his heart like | 
an arrow, and rankled there; it made a wound, | 
the faithful wound of a friend, better than the} 
kisses of an enemy. But the time of healing was 


far off yet. (To be continued. ) 








Piterary Dotices, 


Life of Bishop Mackenzie. By the Very Rev. Harvey 

Goopwtn, D.D., Dean of Ely. Macmillan, 1864. 

Tr any one is desirous of realising what a thoroughly 
Christian lifecan be—a life of simple, straightforward sa- 
crifice of every other consideration to the one desire of | 
serving God with all the powers of body and mind, a life, | 
if ever there was one, of unaffected, cheerful piety—let 
him read the memoir of Bishop Mackenzie, by Dean 
Goodwin, 

The memoir which the Dean of Ely, himself a dear 
friend of the bishop’s, has written has been a labour of 
affection ; and the task could not, for every reason, have 
been entrusted to better hands. The Dean has most 


Bishop Mackenzie to be gathered from his letters, no 
less than about ninety of which are given in the book. 
His own part, however, of the work is most useful and 
interesting, and his remarks upon the conduct and cha- 
racter of his friend, strengthened as they are by inti- 
mate personal knowledge, help to give us a vivid picture 
of a man who seems to have united in himself almost all 
the Christian virtues. We need not, therefore, apologise 
for giving our readers some slight avcount of this in- 
teresting book, in the hope that such 23 have the oppor- 
tunity may be induced to read it for themselves, 

As the principal interest in the life of the bishop is 
connected with the mission to Central Africa, of which | 
we give a slight sketch lower down, we shall pass over 
rather briefly the early portion of his life. Charles 
Frederick Mackenzie was born at Portmore, Peebleshire, 
in 1825, and was the youngest of a family of twelve 
children. His school-days we leave with the remark 
that as a child he was distinguished by an aptitude for 
mathematical reasoning, and by that gentle lovingness 
of disposition which was a marked characteristic of his 
whole life. In 1844 he entered the University of Cam- 
bridge, and, after a short residence as a member of St. 
John’s College, he “migrated,” as it is termed, to 


* “May they see Virtue, and pine because they have aban- 





wisely left, so far as it was possible, the character of | 





doned her.” 
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Gonville and Caius College, of which, after taking very 
high mathematical honours, he was elected a fellow and 
lecturer, Even during his undergraduate’s career, when 
he was working hard and steadily for his exammation, 
he felt himself impelled to do something for the spiritual 
advantage of his fellow-creatures, and found time in the 
midst of his studies to visit regularly the inmates of the 
Victoria Asylum, to teach in a Sunday-school, and to 
engage in other similar works of love. He shortly took 
holy orders, and then more than ever he was impressed 
with the necessity of having some strictly clerical oceu- 
pation. He accordingly very soon undertook curate’s 
work at a village five miles distant from Cambridge, to 
which his spare time during term and ail his vacations 
were devoted. But he was not destined to remain long 
in Cambridge, for early in the year 1853 the missionary 
spirit seems to have taken powerful hold upon him, and, 
but for the streng advice of some intimate friends, who 
felt that his influence in Cambridge was of incalculable 
benefit, he would have joined the Delhi mission, nearly all 
the members of which were afterwards murdered in the 
Indian mutiny. Butalthough he gave way in this case to 
the representations of his friends, he uever seems to have 
relinquished the idea of devoting himself at some future 
time to the work of evangelising the heathen. His reason 
was very simple, and it was one which was the key to 
all his actions:—“ There is certain work to be done, God 
has commanded it; I do not know that I am fitter than 
any one else, but if nobody else will do it I will.” 
Such was the course of reasoning which actuated him. 
The good he was doing in Cambridge was felt by his 
friends to be invaluable, and consequently, at their urgent 
request, he gave way in the matter of the Delhi mission; 
but he never got rid of the idea that he was ready to go 
if a sufficiently pressing necessity presented itself. It 
was not long before it came. The Bishop of Natal, who 
had been consecrated in the previous year, returned to 
England in 1854 after a short visit to Africa, to advocate 
the cause of his diocese, and in the autumn of that year 
proposed to Mackenzie that he should return with him 
to Natal as his archdeacon. After much consideration, 
this offer, which was at first declined in deference to the 
wishes of his family, was ultimately accepted, his deci- 
sion having been apparently much assisted by the im- 
pression which the remarkable missionary sermons of 
the Bishop of New Zealand, preached before the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge at the end of 1854, had made upon 
his mind. The reasons which prompted this step are 
very instructive and touching, as showing an absolute 
regardlessness of self and worldly interests. 

n letters written at this time he says: “My positive 
reasons are simply that there is a difliculty in getting 
men to go out; and I have no reason to give ayaiust 
going; therefore I ought to go. Like labourers in a 
field, each should go where he is most wanted.” And 
again, “*The Lord hath need of him,’ is a sufficient 
answer to all questionings, why should I go? My 
reason is very simple. There is in the colonies a lack 
of men; there is none at home.” And then he yoes on 
to say of the step which he has taken that it is “one 
concerning which I have no hesitation myself, heving 
deliberately arrived at my present conclusion after more 
or less deliberation during two years.” 

Early in 1855 he sailed for the new scene of his 
labours. We do not, however, intend to dwell upon this 
portion of Mackenzie’s life, for it is to the last mis-ion 
in which he was engaged that our interest is more 
strongly directed. It wiil be sufficient to state that he 
remained at Natal four years, iabouring ‘ntensely hard 
at any Christian work which was thrown in his way, 
although this does not seem always to have been quite 
of the kind which either he or his friends had looked 
forward to. He had many unpleasantuesses aud trials 
to endure, but throughout he seems never to have lost 
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heart, and to have still worked steadily on in the course tion of the difficulties and dangers which would have to 
which he felt his duty prescribed to him, At the end | be encountered. He immediately commenced working 
of this time he paid « visit to England, accompanied by | for the benefit of the mission of which he was to take 
his sister, without any very special object in view; and | charge and from the commencement of the year 1860; 
indeed it would almost seem as if he had been guided to | until the month of October, when the party sailed, he 
take this journey home in order to be there ready to | was continually occupied in travelling, speaking, and 
take the important office which he afterwards filled, and | preaching in its behalf, Meetings were held in various 
for which he was in every way acknowledged to be the | parts of the country, and the subject excited consider. 
fittest man. But this brings us to his connection with | able interest. But the most remarkable gatherings were 
the Central African mission, about which it may be | those organised at Manchester, Liverpool, and Leeds, arid 
perhaps worth while to say a few words. attended by the Bishop of Oxford and Lord Brougham, 

On the 12th of December, 1856, Dr. Livingstone | who advocated the mission cause in speeches of ex. 
arrived in England to tell us of his wonderful discoveries | traordinary eloquence. Little more remains to be told 
and travels in Africa. The book, be it observed, which | of the archdeacon’s doings until he left England. It 
he published, was called “ Missionary Travels in South had been decided to be desirable that he should be con- 
Africa ;” and it is certain that the author had in view | secrated by the Bishop of Cape Town, and it had accord. 
in his labours the moral and spiritual enlightenment of | ingly been arranged that he should sail with a first party 
the races amongst whom he had been spending so con- | of missionaries for the Cape of Good Hope towards the 
siderable a time, as well as the advancement of com-| close of the year. The account’ of his last days in 
merce and scientific knowledge. Without dwelling upon | England is most interesting aud touching The affec. 
other endeavours to interest his countrymen for these | tionate sympathy of his friends in his work and prospects, 
poor oppressed heathen, we will speak only of Cambridge, | his own cheerful, happy spirits up to the last, his constant 
where, in December, 1857, Dr. Livingstone gave a consideration for others rather than for himself, and 
lecture in the Senate House, which produced a powerful | the steadfast singleness of purpose with which he kept 
and lasting impression. The result of this, and of the | in view the difficult and responsible work before him, 
interest excited by his book, was a scheme, first origi- | are all described by the Dean with great skill and judg- 
nated in Cambridge, for sending out a mission to | ment, and present to usa picture of Christian love and 
Central Africa, which should have for its object the | earnestness we seldom have an opportunity of realising. 
introduction of civilisation and Christianity hand in | The last meeting which he attended was at Brighton, at 
hand, and the suppression of the slave trade, which is | the end of September, and on October the 2nd there was 
the curse of the tribes among which Dr. Livingstone | 4 farewell service at Canterbury, where a large number 
had been living. Cambridge at once invited the co-|0f friends of Mackenzie and of the mission were 
operation of Oxford, and the call was cheerfully responded | “ gathered together for the purpose of joining with him 
to. A committee, consisting of members of both uni- | in solemn worship, and wishing God speed to him and 
versities, was at once formed, and issued a report setting | his work.” The Bishop of Oxford preached the sermon, 
forth the object and plan of the proposed mission. They | and we are tempted to quote one passage which Mackenzie 





distinctly disclaimed any intention of “founding a new | referred to afterwards as having done much to cheer and 
missionary society, or of interfering with the operations of | Support him. It runs as follows:— 


those already existing.” After afew years, during which | “And for thee, true yoke-fellow and brother well- 
a special organisation seemed to be necessary, they beloved, who leadest forth this following—to thee, in 
hoped to be able to hand over the management to the | this parting hour, whilst yet the grasped hand tarries in 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign | the embrace of love, to thee what shall we say? Surely 
Parts. A bishop and six clergymen missionaries were to | What, when he gave over to younger hands his rod 
form the first party which should be sent out, and these | and staff, God’s great prophet said of old to his successor: 
were, if possible, to be accompanied by lay members of | ‘Be strong and of a good courage; for thou must go 
the mission, who might direct their attention to the | With this people unto the land which the Lord hath 
encouragement of science and the useful arts, and par-| Sworn unto their fathers to give them ; and thou shalt 
ticularly to the cultivation of the cotton plant. All were | cause them to inherit it, And the Lord, he it is that 
to keep in especial view the question of the slave trade, | doth go before thee. He will be with thee, he will not 
which is carried on to so great an extent in the interior | fail thee, neither forsake thee: fear not, neither be dis- 
of Africa, The next important event connected with | mayed (Deut. xxxi. 7,8). What can man’s voice add 
the scheme was the great “ Zambesi Meeting,” as it was | to that solace? He at whose dear call thou goest forth, 
called, which was held in the Senate House at Cam-| he shall be with thee; thou shalt know the secret of 
bridge, upon which occasion Archdeacon Mackenzie | his presence ; thou shalt see, as mensee not here in 
was present. Among the speakers were the Bishop of | their peaceful homes, the nail-pierced hands and the 
Oxford, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Walpole, and Sir George | thorn-crowned brow. Thou shalt find, as his saints 
Grey, the governorof Cape Town. It was a remarkable | have found before, when he has lured them into the 
scene in every way—remarkable for its object, the place desert wilderness, that he alone is better than.all beside 
of meeting, the eloquence of the speakers, and the| himself. When thy heart is weakest, he shall make it 
immense zeal and enthusiasm which were displayed. The | strong ; when all others leave thee, he shall be closest 
archdeacon did not himself take public part in the pro- | to thee; and the revelation of his love shall turn danger 
ceedings, although he preached at the University church | into peace, labour into rest, suffering into ease, anguish 
on the day of the meeting ; but he was not long allowed | into joy, and martyrdom, if so he order it, into tho 
to remain a mere spectator and well-wisher of the under- | Prophet’s fiery chariot, leading thee by the straightest 
taking. All who had the-interest of the mission at | course to thy most desired home.” 

heart felt that he was in every way the one man of all; On October the 4th he sailed from Southampton, 
others to take charge of this honourable and perilous | accompanied by the Rev. L. J. Procter, the Rev. H. C. 
work. From his gentleness of character, his great | Scudamore, Mr. Horace Waller, the lay superintendent, 
physical strength, his experience of Africa and of mis- | 8. A. Gamble, a carpenter, and Alfred Adams, an agri- 
sionary work, and, above all, from his known devotion to | Cultural labourer, The friends who parted with him 
the missionary cause, he seemed to be at once marked then never saw him again. He went forth upon a noble 
out for the first missionary bishop, The offer was made | Work, and to that work he gave his all, his heart, his 
to him, and was accepted, not lightly or without delibera- talents, and his life. 

tion, but from a sense of duty, and with a full apprecia- (To be continued.) 
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NOT DEAD. YET. 


A TALE OF SELF-SACRIFICE. 
BY JOHN CORDY. JEAFFRESON, 
avrnon OF “A BOOK ABOUT DOCTORS,” “ OLIVE BLAKE'S GOOD 
WORK,” “LIVE IT DOWN,” ETC, 
—_—@—— 
CHAPTER LXXIV;. 
“ CABMAN, WOOD’s HOTEL, FURNIVAL’S INN.” 

It was a merry duy of balmy June when Rupert stepped 
into a cab at the Fenchurch Street.station, and ordered 
the cabman to drive to Wood’s Hotel, Furnival’s Inn. 

“There is, I am told, an air of grave respectability 
as well as quiet and substantial comfort about that 
hotel. The place will suit me,” mused the adventurer, 
as the cab moved slowly along Cheapside, “ till I can turn 
round, and look about me, and select, proper chambers. 
None but a hostelry of good repute should entertain so 
respectable a man as Edward Smith, formerly artist of— 
Furnival’s Inn, Moreover, I shall sleep all the more 
soundly for feeling myself almost under my old roof. 
After dinner it will be pleasant to smoke a cigar in the 
old court, and look up at my old windows, It will be 
agreeable, also, to saunter down Chancery Lane to the 
Temple, and take a peep at Essex Court where my poor 
brother Rupert used to have his chambers—more than 
six years since. Ah! what changes have taken place 
since then, Iwasa poor art student when he first met 
me at dear old Mr. Buckmaster’s studio in Newman 
Street; and he was a gay, idle, foppish young barrister, 
and here am I once more in London, whilst he, poor fellow, 
is resting in an Australian grave. Capital! capital! I 
really almost persuade myself that I am he, and that he 
is myself! Admirably done! And that, is quite right, 
I must cultivate that habit of mind since [ have de- 
termined to personate him. 

“Let me see—what is the time? Ah, half-past six. 
I shall be at. Wood’s Hotel in nice time for dinner; 
rather late, perhaps; but that won’t tatter. Splendid 
old watch this is! I prize itas almost the only possession 
remaining to me out ef my poor dear father’s chattels. 
Heaven knows he had not many possessions. The sight 
of the old watch takes me back to my Jersey days—my 
boyhood in the dear old island; my school-life in the 
Elizabeth’s College, Guernsey. I had half a mind to 
leave the Cleopatra in the Channel, and make a trip 
to the old island before coming on here; but, perhaps, 
it is better as it is, Still, I will run over, to Jersey 
before the end of the year, and see if Lisette, dear old 
girl, is s.ill alive. How pleased the dear body will be to 
hear once the voiee of her old master’s son! I shall, 
also, experience a solemn joy in revisiting my dear 
mother’s grave! Capital! Capital! Admirably thought! 
Really, I could scarcely persuade myself that I am my- 
self, and not poor Ned. If Miss Wenrietta Guerdon, of 
Hampton Court Palace, were to assure me that she was 
my mother, and I the illegitimate son of my father, I 
should not believe her. I should look that amiable but 
somewhat credulous gentlewoman in the face, and an- 
swer, ‘ Indeed, Miss Guerdon, you must be confounding 
me with my poor half-brother Rupert who died in 
Australia!’ ~ : 

_. Strange, how my dear old grandfather persists in 
living; and my cousin, too; the old man over ninety, 
and still alive ; my cousin, who was sentenced by all the 
doctors to go off in consumption, not dead yet. Well, 
they can’t live for ever. Men may live to a hundred, 
but—not for ever, And as my cousin has not married, 
there is still hope for Colonel Starling’s penniless heir. 

“Ah, here is old Parnival’s Inn, Bless the old arch- 
way! how often have I passed under it, when I had 


chambers in the Inn, And here is Wood’s Hotel; just 
[seal in the exterior as I knew I should find it! 








“And now for dinner, I have acapital appetite. Here, 
cabman, you have driven briskly, there’s half-a-crown 
for you. Don’t thank me, you scoundrel, in that slavish 
fashion, or I'll demand change. Waiter, I want a bed 
as well as dinner.” 


CHAPTER LXXvV. 
MR. RUPERT SMITH OVERHEARS A MOST INTERESTING 
CONVERSATION, 
RUPERT made a leisurely and luxurious dinner in the 
airy coffee-room of Wood’s Hotel. 
hen the white cloth was removed from his table he 
ordered a bottle of claret. 

It was a costly wine of choice vintage ; and as Rupert 
raised the second glass to his lips, he saw an elderly, 
indeed an old, gentleman enter the coffee-room. His 
hair was snow-white; his face thin, sharp, and closely 
shaven ; his gait, not infirm, but stiff with the stiffness 
of natural formality, as well as the stiffness of age; his 
dress, the morning costume of a precise old man of an 
almost obsolete school; his high shirt-collar and -frilled 
shirt white as his closely-cut and snowy hair; his cloth 
speckless, and his boots unsullied by dust. A pleasant 
old gentleman to any observer; he was, however, dis- 
figured by a purple discoloration of his eyebrows—a 
peculiarity rendered the more striking by the whiteness 
of hair around and through which it was visible. 

The chief waiter of the coffee-room walked close 
behind this pleasant old gentleman, showing, by the 
respectful movements of his body, that the veteran was 
well known and.respected in the hotel. 

My man has arrived ?” asked the gentleman, 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ And I can have my usual bed-room ?” 

* Yes, sir.” 

* You know that I must be called at seven o’clock ?” 

“The order has been entered in the chambermaid’s 
book, sir.” 

“Then, let me havea pint of the old port from my 
bin. It will amuse me for an hour or two, and then I 
shall go to bed. Tell my man that I shall go to bed 
early.” 

“ Certainly, sir.” 

Whereupon, with the last and most profound of a 
series of bows, the head-waiter left the coffee-room. 

“ Ah, Purfleet, you here ? Why are you not enjoying 
the pure air at your snug box at Surbiton ?” exclaimed 
a voice in the box next to the one in which Rupert was 
sitting. 

“My dear old friend, I am right glad to see you, and 
hear you,” returned Mr. Purfleet, in a tone of old world 
courtesy and cordiality. “I am delighted to see you. 
I have just ordered a pint of port, and, if you will allow 
him to do so, the waiter shall put it upon your table.” 

“ By all means.” 

Whereupon Mr. Purfleet, having shaken hands with 
his friend, sat down at the table. 

The lawyer—for Mr, Purflect was senior partner of the 
firm “ Purfleet, Herring, and Smallcroft ”—and his friend 
were no longer visible to Rupert; but as the only division 
between him and them was a partition of polished 
mahogany, he could overhear their conversation, although 
they spoke in low tones. 

“Comfortable place this,” observed Mr, Purfleet, when 
he had taken his first half-glass of old port. 

“Very,” responded Mr. Purfleet’s friend ; “it is quiet, 
and clean, and gentlemanlike. No club in London has 
a better, brighter, or more handsome dining-room, Of 
course, its size is less than the size of an ordinary club 
dining-room ; but, otherwise, it’s just like the strangers’ 
room of aclub-house, I detest the old-fashioned coffee- 
room, with low ceiling, stuffy atmosphere, two rows of 
narrow, comfortless little cribs, and nothing to hide the 
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dirty. boards but sand and sawdust, Faugh! New this 
place is lofty, well carpeted, and supplied with, first- 
rate waiters,” 

Mr, Purfleet was less enthusiastic, “ T like the room,” 
he said, “ because they won’t let nasty fellows smoke in 
it, and because it is handy for me, being so near Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields. I often dine and sleep here. The people 
are very civil.” 

“Going out. of town ?” 

“For a day orso. My old client, Sir Frank Starling, 
wishes to see me, so Tam going to run down to Gamling- 
hay to-morrow.” 

* Your old client! Bless me, you don’t mean to say 
that old Sir Frank is living still? Why, Purfleet, he 
was ‘old Sir Frank’ when I was a boy.” 

“You may well open your eyes! He is alive, and, 
when I saw him last April, he was as well able to manage 
his affairs as ever. He is a wonderful fellow—a most 
wonderful man !”’ 

* Let me see: he has no sons living? ” 

“He had two sons, but both of them have been dead 


for years. 

“ Left children, ay?” 

“The present gigs 19 is Frank Starling, son of 
Sir Frank’s eldest son, He is as amiable, gentlemanlike 
a young man as ever breathed; but, poor fellow, he will 
never succeed to his grandfather's title,” 

“What? dying?” 

“Of consumption. From ‘boyhood he has hovered 
between life and death; but now it is all over with him, 
Old Sir Frank writes me word that the poor young man 
is sinking fast, It is just possible that I shall have.to 
stop at Gamlinghay Court till the funeral is over. There 
is no doubt this time that he will go. 

“Bless me! and who is the next heir?” 

“Um! you are touching on the especial business 
about. which Sir Frank, has sent for me.”’ 

“ Who is the next heir? A distant relation ?” 

“No; another grandson—that is to say, if he is alive. 
Sir Frank’s younger son, Colonel Starling———” 

* ‘To be sure. { have heard my father talk of him.” 

“Well, Colonel Starling left a son, a young fellow, 
who insisted on being an artist, when his grandfather 
wished to put him into a decent profession, and make a 
gentleman of him. The young fellow left England to- 
wards the close of 1847, and since then I have no trace 
of him. Heaven knows where he is, If he is alive he 
had better turn up, for, unless Tam mistaken, there is 
luck in store for him.” 

“The estate entailed ?”” 

“No; but Sir Frank (hard, gruel fellow as he has 
been) would not leave his money away from the title, 
He has too much pride to do that; and besides, he has 
more natural affection in him than most people give him 
credit for. His quarrel with Colonel Starling was a 
strange affair. There was fault on both sides, Edward 
Starling was a good fellow, and my dear: friend; but he 
did not behave well in certain matters. Although I did 
my best. to help him, and this boy of his also, T am 
forced to admit that Sir Frank had some right on his 
side, when he broke with him.” 

A pause in the conversation, 

The 
just audible to Rupert, who inferred from it that Mr. 
Purfleet was confiding to his intimate friend certain 
secrets relating to the Seats of Starling, of Gamlinghay 
Court, The listener was unable to asingle word 
from the humming and whispers, though he was keenly 
desirous to hear more of the chat, in which he, as the 
impersonator of his dead brother. felt a strong interest. 

“Well!” exclaimed Mr, Purfleet’s friend, when the 
humming and whispers had continued for at least ten 
minutes; “it would furnish materials for a new chapter 
in the ‘Romance of the Aristogracy.’ I hope the young 


e was followed by low humming and whispers, | y 





fellow is alive, If he is dead, ten. thousand.9, year and 
a baronetcy are enough'to bring him to life again,” 

“Exactly my opinion !.”. thought Rupert on the 
other side of the polished mahogany. 

“Let us talk about something else,” rejoined Mr. 
Purfleet, in a voice just audible to the listener ;.“ we are 
in a public coffee-room.” 

“True,” returned Mr. Parfleet’s friend. “And, by- 
the-by, I want your opinion about the affairs of the Great 
Western Railway. We don’t want to enter into particu- 
lars, But do tell me in word: have you changed your 
opinion ?” 

“No,” answered Mr. Purfleot, stoutly, 

During the next. five minutes Rupert, finished his 
bottle of claret, still listening to the words of the two 
old friends, who proceeded to gosip about the. money 
market, and the doings of the Court of Chancery, in the 
mysteries of which court they were profoundly versed, 

aving drunk his claret, Rupert, thinking that he 
should gain nothing by acting the part of eavesdropper 
any longer, and deeming that it would be advisable for 
him to avoid Mr: Purfleet’s observation forthe present, rose 
from his seat, and nojselessly left the coffee-room with. 
out attracting the attention of either of the gentlemen 
to whose confidential communications he had been listen- 
ing. 


—— 


CHAPTER LXXVI. 

RUPERT SMITH REVISITS THE TEMPLE, 
Purrine a cigar befween his lips, Rupert paced two or 
three times round the court of Furnival’s Inp, and more 
than once raised his eyes to the windows of the room 
which was formerly Edward’s studio, “Yes,” pondered 
Bae steadily training himself to re If as 
his brother, “when I was an art-student I lived up there, 
and, upon the whole, had a very happy time of it. 
Very pleasant were the evenings when dear bro- 
ther Rupert used to enter my chambers,. Poor fellow, 
he had his piano brought up to my rooms, so that he 
might be the better able to add to my enjoyment of life, 
And as for loye? Ah, that affair with Fio well nigh 
killed me!. But I have outlived it. I'am not dead yet, 
I wonder what has become of Flo, and Ida, and the noisy 
old giant who knocked me down on his own grassplot, 
when he caught me making love to his pee ete 
I must look them up in the Directory. ‘There are a 
good many people whom I want to look up—friends of 
my brother Rupert, as well as old friends of my own. 
And now I'll toddle down Chancery Lane, and look at 
the Temple.” 

Whereupon Rupert left Furnival’s Inn, Grossed Hol- 
born, and walked to the Temple, In Inner Temple 
Lane, on King’s Bench Walk, in Pump Court, and in 
other tranquil parts of the Temple, he encountered faces 
familiar to him years back—faces not much altered by 
seven years of time, but softened by the gentle light of 
the June evening; faces of young barristers whom lie 
had known as students, and older barristers at whose 
call parties he had been present; faces of old porters, 
launidresses, touters, cadgers, which, as they presented 
themselves to him after his long ce, made seve 
ears ago seem as yesterday. a £3 4 

“To be sure,” mused Mr, Rupert Smith, as he stood in 
Essex Court, “that is the old staircase up which my poor 
brother Rupert had chambers; the staircase on which 
his pestering duns used to gather ; the staircase up which 


| he was pursued by that intrusive scoundrel, Nat Savage. 


Pah! what @ scene it was between him and that fero- 
cious young surgeon, on that last night before we left 
England, By-the.by, how is it that 1 know so much 
about my brother Rupert’s life, since he never told me 
much of its secrets, until we left England; and then 
never told me any of its disreputable passages ? For 
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instance, he never told me about his intercourso with 
Kitty Kent; and all the consequences of that in- 
tercourse, and yet Tam as familiar with them as if he 
had put the most com confidence in me. Very 
strange! How has this knowledge come to me? Surely, 
Edward Smith, formerly of Farnival’s Inn, did not eon- 


merly of the Temple-even.as Rupert was mean enough 
to act the part of spy over his brother. There again! 
How is it that I know of Rupert's baseness in watohing 
Edward (that ig, myself) upon the oeeasions.of his visits 
to the Cleek House, Muswell Hill? These are most 
perplexing ions ; and, if I don’t take, care, they will 
niuddle me so completely that I shall not be able to say 
whether I am myself or my brother, or which of the two 
men (Rupert and Edward) is myself, and which isn’t; 
or whether I am not mysteriously compounded. of both, 
at the same. time that I have no identity with either. 
My cigar.is done; my brain is muddled, I had better 
look in at;one ef the theatres, at half-price,” 


a 


CHAPTER LXXVII, 
RECOLLECTIONS OF BOYHOOD. 
On the- following day, Rupert entered a first-class rail- 
a carriage, and travelled fram London to Hampshire. 
t. six o'clock p.m, he went on board the Atalanta 
steam-boat, 

At seven o’clock a.m. he landed at St. Helier’s pier, 
and surveyed with approval the changes which had Son 
mm t a oe noble harbour mg bs ag A merit Tk = 
a bright. su mora ; pure, balmy, bli me;.an 
the motley assemblage a Genin on the quay--men 
in blouses, -~women picturesque with short petticoats 
and high white caps—gave an air of pleasant briskness 
to the scene ; whilst their animated talk, one half of them 
speaking English and the other half prattling I’rench, 
made @ cheery music, which informed the Englishman 
that though be stood on a spot of Queen Victoria's do- 
minions, inferior to no other in loyal attachment to the 
Saniah throne, ho had, nevertheless reached 9 foreign 
and, 

Having breakfasted and made his toilet at an hotel 
which commanded a good view of the harbour, Ruperi 
ordered a fly, and drove out to see the island, bidding 
his driver to convey him leisurely to St. Brelade’s, 


Lago hope Captgie Sit, alae Colonel award Starting 
Age WwW ere a) 2 1as wa Dg, 
died, he said ro Ta * And now that I have surveyed 
the home of my happy beyhood, I will saunter round 
the church, and meditate over the grave wherein my 
dear father and mother lie; and when I have rendered 
that tribute of filial affection, I will return to the inn 
Where my driver and his horse are birwsid. ¥ 

this resolution, he went to the churchyard ; 


c and having 
spent ten minutes in the 


ices of the clergyman pale ar Mat tene 
Voices of the and con, 1 t 
the open doors and windows o the church, and reading 
the patheti¢ inscription which Edward had put on his 
father’s. tombstone, he walked slowly away from the 


holy precinct towards the silver sands of St. Brelade’s 
ay. 


_ On those sands he encountered an old fisherman sit- 
ting alone, and watching the merry waves. 
=: Me are not a church-goer ?” observed Rupert, in 

HSUSA, 

“No; Lam in good healih, and not so old as I look,” 
answered the sailor, sharply, in island French. 

When the humbler people of Jersey, who ean speak 
both French and English, wish to be discourteous to an 
lutrusive i y have bai 4 smart ways of ex- 
pressing their displeasure—ways altogether beyond the 
Powers of an ordinary Knglish peasant; and one of their 





He arrived in the parish during the performance of 


Acting on: 





most frequently employed methods of showing offence at 
an Englishman is to answer him in Freaeh—thereby 
intimating that English is an inferior tongue. 
“So far I resemble you,” replied Rupert with a smile, 
raising his hat, and using Jersey-French for his answer. 
* Indeed tBu you come from Britain, elihough yeu 


descend to. dog the steps of his friend Rupert Smith, for- | speak Frenc: 


“True; but I am.a derseyman by, birth. . L-was born 
in this parish.” 

“That altera the case,’ answered the erusty old fellow, 
relaxing shightly, and witha waye of his hand intimating 
to Rupert that, since he was born at St. Beelade’s, he 
was at liberty-te. sit.dowa on the sands and chat toa 
J ay sailor, 

“Your:priest. has been with you for many years,” ob- 
served Rupert, in French, still remaining on his legs, 

“ Many years. A good sort of man he is!” 

“ He buried my.poor father,” 

“Indeed! Mr, Dupuis buried your father 2?” 

“Yes! Mr. Dupuis! 1 was born in that little white 
cottage there.” 

“You were?” rejoined the eld man, his eye suddenly 
becoming bright, and his voice changing, 

“Twas. Do you remember Captain Bini s° 

Instantly the old man sprang to his feet, nimbly as a 
stripling could have moved. * What! What! " he 
exclaimed, “ you arenot Captain Supith’s son ? Edward? 
the boy Edward? ” 

© Ho, and no other,” returned Rupert, 

The. tears came into the old man’s. eyes, as he said 
quickly, “ You can’t have forgotten me, boy ? Youcan’s 
haye forgotten the captain’s trusty man, who used to take 

ou oub te sea, when you were no hizhor than my knee? 
fou remember Jacques La Touche ?.*: 
“Forget old Jacques?” responded Riypert, with en- 
thusiasm, who, until that moment, had never put eyes 
onthe sailor, and had quite forgotten his name—if Kd- 
ward had ever mentioned itto him, ‘‘I knew Jacques 
La Touche directly I saw him. I knew you, old feliow ; 
and when you. answered me in French just now, I 
thought I should have laughed in your face, But, 
Jacques, you did not remember me.” 

As he administered this stab to Jacques La Touche, 
Rupert seized the old man’s big hand, and shgok it 


warmly, 

“ But I remember you now!” responded La Touche, 
with a demonstrativeness of emotion that pointed to his 
Nerman descent, ‘‘ Heart alive! the same eyes, the 
same smile, the same long curling hair. Bus your 
whiskers, and beard, and moustache have altered you 
strangely, my child; and your. skin, whieh used te be 
fair as @ pretty girl’s, is brown as dead seaweed. Ah! 
when we buried the poor capiain, you had no down on 
your lip.” 

“Are any of my other friends alive—those, I mean, 
who attended my father’s funeral ?” 

‘¢Granchet and Pierrot are alive, my bey; but the 
sea. devoured the brothers De Lisle, Poor lads! they 
were wrecked off the ‘ Caskeis,’ two years singe,” 

“ Poor lads!” 

“They were not married, and they left no children ; 
that’s a comfort,” 

that’s a comfort! But how are Granchet and 
ing on? How are their families 2” 
te § Monsieur Edouard; Granchet had no 
children, thougli he had a pretty wife,” 

“True; but 1 did not forget, I was thinking of 
Pierrot’s children.” 

“Ah! my faith. ~Ha! ha! ha! he has his cabin fall 
ofthem, Thirteen children for one fisherman! It is 
too bad—it is so cruel, that I can’t help laughing.’’ 

Rupert remained on the sands for half an hour, talk- 
ing to Jacques La Touche, relating incidents of hy gone 
years; chatting about the village gossip of St, Brelade’s, 
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and giving an outline of his doings since the summer of 
1845. He told Jacques how he had lived in Paris, 
travelled through both the Americas, coasted amongst 
the West India Islands, and visited Australia. 

“Well, Jacques La Touche,” he said, when the half- 
hour had passed, “here are five shillings, British; ‘you 
are not too proud to take a present from me, Of course, 
they are to be spent on tobacco and brandy. By-the-by, 
do you ever see Lisette Renier ? ” 

“She is living in St. Saviour’s, on your money still,” 
responded Jacques La Touche,‘as he pocketed the five 
shillings, British. 

“That’s well; and in the old quarters ?” 

“Tn the old quarters, near the church. Her brother 
is dead, but his son has the carpenter’s shop, and carries 
on the business. There isn’t a smarter carpenter in the 
island than Louis Renier !” 

“Perhaps I shall see him before the day closes, for I 
shall look good Lisette up this afternoon.” 

She'll be right glad to see you.” 

Having bid Jacques La Touche adieu, Rupert walked 
briskly from the sands to the St. Brelade’s hostelry, and 
told his driver to convey him without needless loss of 
time back to St. Helier’s. 

“So far so good !” mused the adventurer, as he drove 
towards the metropolis of the island. “I have refreshed 
my recollections of the dear old home, and the church- 
yard where my father and mother are buried. That was 
a requisite piece of business, I have read the touching 
legend which I ordered the mason to put on my father’s 
tomb, and I have taken a note of the sculptor’s name, 
which the egotistical scoundrel cut in the stone. Good ! 
perhaps one of these days I shall 
evidence that I am not myself! Dupuis is the parson 
of the parish, and he was the man who buried my dear 
father—a piece of information that may be useful to 
me. My interview with Jacques La Touche was most 
satisfactory. I had never seen him before, ard yet he 
is confident that he used to take me out fishing when 
I wasa child. Tut! there I am again, talking as if I 
were not Edward Smith, formerly of Furnival’s Inn. 
A most singular mental confusion causes me to forget 
who I am, and to fancy myself the same person who was 
once known as Rupert Smith of the Temple. I must 
strive against this weakness. Jacques La Touche is 
quite right. He used to take me out fishing when I was 
a child. Ofcourse, I should not have given him five 
shillings if he had not had a claim upon me. “That gift is 
evidence that he is right. He remembered me—m 
eyes, smile, hair. I hope Lisette Renier’s memory won’t 
fail her. If she cannot recall my eyes, smile, hair, any- 
how, she shail be startled when she hears my voice,” 


CHAPTER LXXVIII. 

WHEREIN RUPERT SMITH VISITS LISETTE RENIER. 
THE amber light of closing day covered the small en- 
closures and penetrated the leafy coverings of the many 
tortuous lanes of St. Saviour’s parish, when Rupert 
entered Louis Renier’s flower-garden. Louis was known 
as the smartest carpenter in Jersey, and the garden 
between his cottage and the shady lane that twisted 
round it was allowed to be the brightest’ and best 
kept workman’s garden in the island, wherein tourists 
find labourers’ cabins flanked by blazing fuchsia-trees, 
and screened by luxuriant shrubs, and where the 
humblest serfs of the soil train creeping plants up the 
gente posts, and over the granite lintels of their lowly 

oors.’ 

He had not inquired of the loungers, who sat, or 
sauntered, or lay at full length under the trees of St. 
Saviour’s churchyard, the way to Louis Renier’s cottage. 
He had not asked at any of the superior houses of the 
village where the carpenter and his old Aunt Lisette 


a ) 


require the sculptor’s | possi 





abode. Jacques La Touche had told him that Louis 
Renier was a smart carpenter, and lived tiear St. Saviour’s 
Church. The description was enough for Rupert. He 
knew that a Jersey mechanic who enjoys a reputation for 
smartness, invariably surrounds his dwelling with a 
smart garden. He was satisfied also that the conserva. 
tive temper of the islanders would not allow more than 
one smart carpenter to work in St. Saviour’s parish. 
The people of Bt. Saviour’s would hold to their own “old 
established carpenter’s shop,” and would not permit 
a second place of business to compete with it, Instead, 
therefore, of putting questions to strangers, whose curious 
interest he did not wish to arouse needlessly, Rupert— 
who had walked from St, Helier’s—prudently determined 
to find the carpenter’s dwelling without the aid of a 
uide. 

r The search was no long task. 

Turning down a shady lane, the adventurer loitered 
along twenty yards of narrow avenue, when he espied 
a cottage through the fence on his left hand. It was a 
cottage with a carpenter’s shop attached—the shop 
flanked bya yard full of sawn timber and. barked trunks; 
the cottage buried in luxuriant shrubs and gaudy vege- 
tation. 

“Ah! this is the place!” observed Rupert, who had 
never before entered St. Saviour’s parish. ‘To be sure 
—the same old homestead. How well I remember it! 
When I was a little fellow Lisette used to take me from 
St. Brelade’s to this place, to visit her good brother, the 
carpenter. They used to sugar my bread-and-butter for 
me—queer stuff to enjoy—but I did enjoy it! NowI 
will walk through the garden with as little noise as 
ble. I should like to get a peep into the interior 
of the cottage before the inmates observe me.” 

Thus thinking to himself, Rupert opened the wicket 
and entered the garden. 

In another minute he stood before the cottage. 

The outer door of the dwelling was open, and through 
it Rupert could see along the passage, and into the 
sitting-room of the house—the smart parlour in which 
the smart carpenter was accustomed to spend his Sundays. 

Visible, also, through the open window of this same 
parlour were two figures—that of an aged woman 
and the figure of a child. Rupert took another step to 
the left, and he could see their faces. 4 

The child—a lovely, brown-haired, brown-eyed girl, 
about ten years of age, and lucky in the possession of 
sweet, white teeth, and a complexion pure as young rose- 
petals, sat on a Jow stool at the woman’s feet. Her face 
was turned up to that of the elder, and it wore an ex- 
pression of deep, tender interest. 

The woman was a tall, thin, swarthy, dark-eyed, but 
withal pleasant creature. Dressed in a straight, dark 
robe, surmounted by an ample kerchief and high cap of 
snowy whiteness, she was an admirable specimen—in face, 
air, costume, style—of the Jersey woman, who, though far 
below the lowest grade of the island aristocracy, was much 
superior to islanders of the humblest rank. She was 
thes which she appeared—an affectionate, womanly 
creature ; respected in St. Sayiour’s for her own good 

ualities, as well as for the repute of her honest family. 
ti age she was between seventy and eighty, but women 


of her complexion and temperament bear their years well 


in the Channel Islands ; and though time had dimmed 
her once keen eyes, and ploughed deep lines in her face, 
there was no mark of senile decay in her countenance. 
Her teeth were as perfect and almost as white as those of 
the child! and her tawny flesh was firm though wrinkled. 

“Granny,” said the child, keeping her great brown 
eyes turned up to the woman, who was not her grand- 
mother, but her great aunt, “I like to hear you talk 
about them. It always makes me happy to hear you say 
how you loved them.” 

“ My old master,” returned the woman, “ always treated 
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me likea friend. Edward always behaved to meas though 


he were my son, When he was a little fellow, he used 
to kiss me every night before he went to bed; and when 
he was a grown man:he would put his arms round my 
neck and salute me.” 

“J wish I might see him. J am sure I should love 
him!” remarked the child, with simple enthusiasm. 

“This is really very affecting,” thought Rupert, who 
could overhear the conversation, “They are talking 
about me!” 

“ Perhaps you will see him one day, my pet,’’ responded 
Lisette. Renier to her little grand-niece. 

“Tf he would but come this very summer!” continued 
the child, in atone of longing, “ how happy we should be!” 

“ Charming little maiden,” thought Rupert. “MayI 
be covered with shame if I do not my best to make her 
happy !” 

“ He must come soon, darling, if I am to see him,” 
returned Lisette, “for. my sight. grows worse every day. 
My eyes are- fast failing me; the doctor says that 
before another year comes I shall be stone blind.” 

“ That is very sad,” thought Rupert. “Even now she 
will not be able to examine my features narrowly. If I 
were my brother Rupert, instead of myself, and if I 
endeavoured to pass myself off on her for Edward, her 
eyes would not tell-her the fraud. It is very sad; but 
she will know my voice.” 

‘* When he was last here he was going abroad,” observed 
Lisette, with increasing sadness. ‘He was going to 
Rome—a grand city—far, far away. He said that at the 
latest he should return to England at the end of three 
years, and on his way back from foreign parts would 
come and see me. But he has never come. Sometimes 
I fear that he is dead. If he is alive, I am sure he has 
not forgotten me.” 

The earnestness and confidence with which she spoke 
these last words were very pathetic. - 

“ Lisette Renier—dear, dear Lisette—I have not for- 
gotten you,” exclaimed Rupert through the roses and 
honeysuckles that framed the open window. 

The yoice in which he uttered these words was a 
voice of lively agitation, He hesitated slightly as he 
spoke Lisette’s name, just as Edward used to hesitate 
when he was stirred by strong emotion. So perfect was the 
imitation of Edward’s voice, it was no wonder that Lisette 
believed that the words.had come from Ndward’s lips, 

The child sprung up from her stool with an exclama- 
tion of surprise. 

“Hark! hark!” cried Lisette, rising from her chair, 
and stretching forth her hand.. “ It was his voice! He 
—he—spoke to me!” 

Scarcely, had these words escaped her lips, when 
Rupert stoed before her in the little parlour, stammering 
forth utterances of joy, whilst tears ran down his cheeks, 

“T have come back to you, my dear Lisette. You 
knew I would. come back to yous [promised to return ; 
and I have returned... I heard what you said—‘ If he is 
alive, 1 amsure he has not forgotten me, They were 
your words., See, Lam alive—I have not forgotten you 
—at length I am with you!” 

Whereupon the aged, childless woman threw her 
arms round the neck of the man whom she believed to 
be her dear master’s son—that son whom she had loved 
as fondly and ardently as. she could ever have loved a 
child of her own—and sobbed upon his breast, 


CHAPTER LXXIX. 
WHEREIN RUPERT LOOKS .UP A. FEW 
FRIENDS. 
Rursgrr returned to St. Helier’s to sleep. 
But early.on the following morning he breakfasted in 
St. Saviour’s parish with Lisette Renier, her nephew 
Louis, and her grand-niece. 


MORE OLD 


= 





A very happy party they were at breakfast—the little 


girl, open-mouthed and open-eyed, looking on at the 
elders and listening to their talk; Lisette telling stories 
of Edward’s boyhood, to all of which reminiscences 
Rupert added clever touches, at times recollecting much 
more than the old nurse, but never letting fall a word 
that could rouse in her guileless breast the faintest 
suspicion of the fraud which was being played upon her; 
Louis Renier recalling far distant holidays on which he 
(an apprentice to his father) had taken Edward (then a 
little boy) on excursions to the most beautiful points of 
the island ; and Rupert, easily maintaining his imitation 
of Edward’s voice, manner, and tone of thought. 

After breakfast he spent three hours talking con- 
fidentially with Lisette Renier ; explaining to her that he 
must leave the island, by the Southampton boat, on the 
following morning, as important business required his 
presence in England; and saying that, as he wished to 
look up his old friends in St. Brelade’s, and to call on 
Dr. Anstruther, he would take his leave of her before 
noon. 

Before the clock struck twelve he embraced her onve 
more, kissed the little  epggeb shook. Louis Renier 
by the hand, and with a promise on his lips that he 
would visit the island again before the end of the year, 
walked out of the garden, and in another minute was in 
the shady lane that leads to St. Helier’s. 

On returning to St. Helier’s, he called on Dr. An- 
struther. 

“Dear Dr. Anstruther,” he said, on being ushered 
into the benevolent physician’s consulting-room, “I did 
not like to be in the island without calling upon you, in 
memory of the great kindness which you formerly 
showed both to me and to my poor father, when he was 
your patient.” 

“You must pardon me,” returned Dr, Anstruther, 
politely, biit with stiffness, “I cannot for the moment 
remember your face. I have so many patients,” 

“You deserve to have them,” returned Rupert, cor- 
dially, “if you expend the same care and skill on them 
which you lavished on my dear father—with very slight 
remuneration. You remember Mr, Smith, who died at 
St. Brelade’s in the summer of 1845 ?” 

“To be sure I do,” replied the doctor, with equal cor- 
diality, rising from his chair, and colouring as lie spoke ; 
“and I remember you, now. To be sure, you are Mr. 
Smith’s son. Time and sun have altered you; but I 
recall your old fair face from the sight of your present 
bronzed features. Yes, time and sun have changed you; 
but they have not cured you of that old habit of stam- 
mering when you are excited—ha, ha, ha! Don’t you 
remember how I used to tease you about it? Now, 
my dear young friend, I am very glad to see you, but, 
unfortunately, I have an engagement which calls me to 
the other side of the island immediately. Can you dine 
with me to-morrow ?” 

Rupert. expressed his regret that his arrangements 
made it impossible for him to accept the invitation, and, 
after a few minutes’ chat, left the doctor. 

“Then you'll dine with me when you pay the island 

your next visit?” said the hospitable doctor, giving 
upert oF cabo. shake of the hand. 

“T shall be most happy,” was Rupert’s reply. 

Having bidden the doctor farewell, Rupert walked to 
the business premises of Ladine, the chief mortuary 
sculptor of St. Helier’s, and ordered that artist to reno- 
vate a certain tomb in Sf. Brelade’s churchyard. 

“You will be good enough to restore it thoroughly. 
Dry as the churchyard is, mosses and lichens disfigure 
it already,” said-Rupert. 

To whom am I to look for payment?” returned the 
man. 

“To me, of course,” replied Rupert, with a look of 
surprise. You are not afraid fo trust me?” 
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* Bless mé! you aré the gentleman who give me the 
order!” exclaimed. thé mason, with a suddén air of 
enlightenment. .“T retheinber you fiow, sir. To be 
sure, you aré Captain Smith’s son, Of course, I shall 
be happy to trust you.” 

“Good!” responded Rupét, preparing to leave the 
shop. “There ate thtee sovercigits, as you ate vot afraid 
to trust me. That will pay you handsomely for the job. 
I shall be in the island agdin in the course of a few 
months, and see how you have exéctited the work. 
Farewell ! ” 

As afternoon Was gliding into evening, Rupert was 
once more in St, Brelade's arish, taking anothet fond 
sutvey of the. cottage which he was pleased to term the 
home of his boyhood, thusing ih the churchyard over his 
father’s ‘grave, and gossiping With the sailors Granchet 
and Pierrot, who Were no léss satisfied than Jacques La 
Touche had been that the suni-burnit and well-tooking 
young man, who récalled old times with so many plea- 
sant expressions of afféction, was thé Edwatd Smith 
whom they had known as a child. 

Walking out of St. Brelade’s in thé, twilight, on his 
return to St, Heliet’s, Rupert éncouhtered Mr. Dupttis. 

“Mr. Smith,” said the clerfyiian, shaking Rupert’s 
hand heartily as he thus aécosted him, “how do you do? 
I am very glad fo see you ih hy parish Once more, Old 
Jacques La Toughe told me this morning that you were 


staying in the island, and that he had seon you. If | head 


Jacques had not prepared me to stumble on you I don’t 
think I should fare known you. Upon my word, I 
should have looked at you, feeling tliat IT ought to re- 
member you, but still dnable to recall you.” 


After five minutes’ conversation with tlic amiable 
clergyman who had buried Captain Smith in the year 
1845, Rupert continued his walk back to St. Helier’s. 

“The personal attachment of these simplé islanders 


to my unworthy self is most refreshing,” thought the 
young min. “When I succeed to the batonetcy and 
the Gamlinghay estates, I think I will have a marine 
retreat here; a pretty villa in some snug nook on the 
northern side of the island; a goodly House perched 
several hundréd feet above the level of the sea, and 
provided with excellent stable, cellar, and library, I 
might, with much advantage to mysélf, pass a few 
weeks every year amidst, scenes fatiiliar to me in boy- 
hood, Ill think about it. Although the island atis- 
tocracy disdained to recognise Captain Sniith and his 
son, thé young artist, the proud lairds of Jersey would, 
IT doubt pe very courteous to Sir Edward Starling, 
Baronet, and possessor of ten thousand a year.” 


CHAPTER LXXX, 
A PEEP AT THE OLD SCHOOL, 


THE next morning saw Rupert on board the South- 
ampton boat; but instead of making the passage to 
England, he stopped at St. Peter’s Port, Guernsey, 
taking up his quarters at the Royal Yacht Club Hotel. 

“T should like to take a peep at the old school where 
I was educated,” he said, as he watked dbwn the pier 
and along the granite wall against which, in the stormy 
months of the year, ongty waves beat incessantly. 
“It is true that my life in Elizabeth College was far 
from happy, The boys disliked me, the masters 
snubbed mé, and I was always in trouble about my 
work, for T was a dull boy. I always had @ turn for 
art, but at book-work I was never any brighter 
than a blockhead. Stilt I ¥é thie old place all the 
wretchédness which I endured withif her walls, and I 
should like to stand for five minutes in the ‘upper 
school -room.’ ” 

Wherefore, havin engaged his bed, and left his 
carpet-bag at the al Yacht Club Hotel, Rupert 
climbed up the quaint old sea-port town, following the 





sinuots course of a natrow, tortious, ill-paved, ii-built 
lane, until he came to the stimiiit of thé hill whercon 
the handsome Elizabeth’s Col stands, overlooking 
the town, ‘aid facing the pink cliffs of Jerséy, ‘visible 
far away in the sea. 

Tle Wellt straight to the Read masters hotise, and 
pulled the bell. 

“Ts Dt. Lemaitre at hoine?” i: 

“Yes, sit, lie is,” ansivéréd thé set'vant who ‘opened 
the door. ‘‘ Morning school is just. up, name 
shall I say ?” ‘ 


Rupert was on the yy Yew giving his name as 
r. 


* Bdward Smith” when maitre; on his way from 
the uppét scliodl, éitered the vestibule of bis private 
residénce, atid seeing a Pentlemin ab the door invited 
him to walk in. 

“You wish to see me ?”’ inquired the doctor. 

©T do.” 

“ Allow mé, then, to lead the way into my study.” 

Wher Rupert had entered the schoolmdstér’s study, 
he said, in reply t6 De. Letnaitre’s inquiring look, “1 am 
oné of your ob pails Dr. Lemaitre, and happening to 
be in the island, I Ventire'té intrude updos Your leisure 
for a few minutes, to tndé? you My respects, atid ask 
permission to walk through the ol4 roots,” 

Had Rupe? really been ad old alumnts of Blizabeth’s 
College, he could not have shown more réspect to the 

ead master. 


* An old pupil, sir? You must pardon ime, but I 
quite forget you. “What is your name ?'” 

“Tt was No. 856 when 1 was a schoolboy.” 

Hastily taking y the school register that lay oper on 
the library table, Dr. Héemaitrée referred to the number, 
and then, looking Rupert straight in the fade, said, Ah, 
to be sure, Edward Smith, of St. Brelade’s, Jersey” 

“The same.” 

“Yes, I remember you how. Let nie 966, it: what 
yeat did you leave ne >” 

Rupert told the éxact montir as well a8 


«Quite right,” retuned’ Dr, Lesiaitee, still keeping - 


on his cap and gown, and not la: aside his donnish 
manter, “the very month and year entered against 
your nani, You lidve a memory.” 

The doétot khit his brow, did then; With aa air of 
sudden entightenment, he exclaimed, “Ah! halt ! now 
I have yott. You tised to bé very Gever at drawing, 
and very stupid af everything else. ‘To be sute, you 
were a well-intentioned lad, but you required a tre- 
eee cay st pn 

“T trust you your duty by me it that ar, 
Dr. Lemaitre,” observed Rupert, with @ smile, 

“ Well,” responded Dr, Lemaitre, with prim huniour, 
* you y can give mo a satisfactory monial on 
that point. Ft would ill beconie me to praise myself.” 
And then he added, “But you would like: to walk 
throtizh the school? Let me cotdact you, I will be 
your chamberlain for five minutes, and lead you from 
room to room. When I take my léavé of you, you 
can. linger about the old haunts; id pensive mood, as 
tons ot Ton Iam sorry to sy that my time is so 
occupied to-day that I cannot give you more attention.” 

ereupon the dottor, in and gown, and Rupert 
by his side, walked through the eo the svhool- 
rooths atid lecture-rooms, the uf and lower phy. 
grounds (resounding just then with the clamour and riot 
of the boys at play), the dining-hall, in which tables 
were already set for dinner, the school library, and the 
spacioys corridors. 
- “Let us mount to the lock-up im thé tower,” 
Rupert said, apg en they had surveyed all the 
lower portions of the a ie “TF should like to see 
ity once mote through little slips of windows. 
oreover, I should like to see if nly itil is still to be 
found on the door of either of them, 
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Throwing himsélf into his old papil’s humour, the 
doctor ascended ta the’ two little closets in the top of the 
tower, used for the ifnprisonment of contumacious boys. 

“See,” cried | Rupert, with delight; a3 he pomted to 
the inner side of the door of one of thé cells: “ Lok, 
Dr. Lemaitre, ‘ Hdward Sinith, a hater of tyranny? 1 
carved that; and the next day Jemmy Brebaut— 
you remember Jemmy ?—cut his inscription, ‘ James 
Brehaut, who abominates despotism.” What Was become 
of Jemmy, Brehaut ?” 

“He is. at Guernsey at the present time,” answered 
the doctor, as he Rupert prepared to descend the 
tower stairease. “He is at home on furlough from 
India, He has a splendid brown moustache, and has 
lost his left hand in battle. . The girls of the island are 
all it love with him.” 

After he had said farewell to Dr. Lemaitre, Rupert 
was walking down the hill from dollege “into town,” 
when Ke met a young man of military aspect walkia 
with a lady, ‘Phe military style, brown moustaches, an 
maimed left arm of the young man satisfied Rupe 
that he was in the presence of the “abominator of 


“Brehaut—demmy!” he exclaimed, running across 
the street, ; 

“What |-—no1,” ejdeulated the young soldier: “It 
pa be! Be, hanged; though, if you: are not Teddy 

mith 1’. 

& The game.” 

« Teddy, my dear old boy,” continued the other, 
boisterously, “ who.on earth would have thought of 
pgny Bt ere? Emily, this is my old school-fellow, 
Ned Smith. ‘Ned, this is my sister. Now, Ned, you 
must come along with us, Wo liyé at the other side of 
the island, and our carriage is waiting at the foot of the 
hill to take us Heine. We mast be off, for we have 
on ye house, But come with us.” ith the 

i proper earnestness Rupert expre 

regret that he could not accept the invitation, He had 
an appointment (indeed, an overdue appointment) at 
the Yacht Olub Hotel, and circumstances ired him 
to make.the to Bagland on the following day ; 
but he should be visiting the island agaim before the end 
of the year, and would make a point of staying a few 
days at Brehaut Manor. 

By these representations Rupert escaped _ from 
Edward’s old school-fellow before the interview had pro- 
duced embarrassing and dangerous reminiscences. 

(To be continued.) 








‘FORSAKING ALL TO FOLLOW CHRIST. 

Our. Lord often teminded his disciples and the 
se that, if they Parc: § “por ——— 

ey must pursue a way of toil and difficulty, self- 
denial and‘ saerifice. ta his Sermon on the Mount 
he said, ‘ Strait is the gate, and ‘narrow is the way 
which leadeth unto life.” : To oné who, at another 
time, had just declared his readiness to follow him 
whithersoever he might go, he said: ‘The foxes 
have holes, and the birds of the dir have nests, 
but the Son of man hath not where to lay his head.” 
When he: called Simon Peter, and the two sons of 
Zebedee, and Matthew the publican, to be his fol- 
lowers, it is said that they * left” o 
and followed him.” At one time he 
man will céme after me, let him 
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| and in many other forms of ‘speech. And all 
this applies te us, and our times, no less than to 
the first disciples. Gtant that our circumstances 
are ih many respects yney different from theirs; 
grant that, throughout all Christin lands, the 
early persecutions atid disabilities of Obfistians 
have entirely ceased; grant that from being & pro- 
scribed and wilawfal faith, a réehigio dfcita, the 
religion of Jesus has come to bo the long-estab- 
lished, er féligion, the law of the land, com- 
tmaniing almost universal respect and jer it grant 
that the ‘‘offente of the cross” has so far ceased 
that, instead of being what it was when Jesis died 
on it, & symbol of that was most in & 
thost shameful and cruel death, it has come to be a 
badge of hondur, and an ofnament of beauty, a joy 
and a glory to millions; still it remains true, that 
te follow Olitist, ot be his disciple, any ono now 
must endure self-denials, and make cattitiods. mist, 
in @ certain and iniportant sénse, forsake all for 
Hint who ‘left ‘‘the glory that he had with the 
Father before the world was,” assumed a lowly 
sérvant’s form, was despised and rejected of men, 
and suffered th for us, “ éyén the death of the 


eross. 

But what is meant by thus leaving all to follow 
Christ? What is the all that must be forsaken to 
beeors his follower ? 

Toanswer this question intelligently and properly, 
we must understand that there is hic in the 
world and in society, in human life, conduct, and 
affection, that is right, and. therefore not to be for- 
saken by the followers of Christ. The world itself 
is the work of God, and is, as hé pronouncéd it to 
be on the sixth day, ‘‘ very good.” Human society, 
the family, and the state, is of his ordination. All 
the works of industry, art, science, and literature, 
from: those of Adam in the garden of Eden; in 
which the Lord placed him “to dress it, and to 
keep it,’ to those of the most highly civilised and 
éultured: nations of the world, are done in obedi- 
ence to God’s commands, and are, let us hope, dic- 
tated by a sinceré wish to tise, as best we may, the 
talent he has intrusted to our eare. Christ has never 
required any unnatural or ascetic seclusion from the 
world, from its business, its enjoyments, or its social 
affections, The dear relations of husband and wife, 
parents and children, brothers and sisters, friends, 
neighbours, and citizéns, aré all recognised and 
blessed by our religion, In his memorable prayer 
for his disciples, on the last night of his earthly 
life, Christ not that they should be taken 
out of the world, but that they should be kept from 
the evil of it, that is, from its worldliness and sin. 
And this shows what it is that must be left fo follow 
Christ—all that is evil, sin, whatever is wrong, 
whether in itself, or in the way in which it is done, 
or in the given to it in the heart and life. 

First, thetoare some pursuits and practices which 
ate wrong in themselves, essentially and absolutely 
wrong, contradictory to duty or obedience to Christ. 
All such pursuits, vieos, bad habits and practices, 
dishonest or wicked kinds of business, must be for- 
saken, retiounced, abandoned at once and for ever, 
diehinpasanas wish easiektecancte’? Wat conoord 
; ighteousness co 
shone talons hich 

' are some its Which are 
porfectly tight in themaelves, honourable, honest, 
righteous, but which are often followed on wrong 
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principles, by the use of unjustifiable means, or for 
selfish ends. But all these wrong. principles, un- 
righteous means, and selfish ends must be renounced 
to follow Christ—renounced, and forsaken utterly, 
so that the person shall not only have an honest 
business, but pursue it honestly, unseduced from 
the straight and narrow way of rectitude by any of 
the world’s bad customs or false opinions. 

irdly, there are right pursuits, followed. on 
right principles, with integrity or conscientiousness, 
wai the person would not violate or depart from 
in the least particular to save his life, but which 
may be pursued with too intense a devotion, or be 
allowed to engross too much of. the heart and life, 
so much as to interfere with other higher and more 
important duties, and in the end leave no place in 
the heart or life for God. . All this inordinate devo- 
tion to the proper cares of life and the pursuits of 
business must be repressed to follow ist, and 
the soul be kept above this world, as the apostle 
says, using the world, but not abusing, nor abused 
or destroyed by it. 

This, then, is the all that must. be. left to follow 
Christ, all worldliness and sin; whatsoever things 
are in any way wrong or incompatible with duty. 
And to this abandonment of the world, its wordli- 
ness, and its sin, all are called by that same yoice 
which said to the brothers on the shore:of the sea of 
Galilee, and to: Matthew at his receipt of custom, 
*« Follow me.” 








“FAMILIAR WORDS” OF THE BIBLE: 
THEIR MEANING AND INTERPRETATION. 
oe 
NO. I11,—‘* ECONOMY,” OR “‘ DISPENSATION,” AND 
‘* ATONEMENT.” 

Economy, OR DIsPENSATION.—These words. are 
interchangeable, and are often used. as synonyms, 
haying the same meaning. t is meant by 
them is, the executive of the covenant. A covenant 
being established must be made known, its terms 
and conditions announced, and then insisted on, 
This executive of a covenant is called an Economy, 

or Dispensation. : 

Hence, we speak generally of the Divine Economy 
and particularly of the Mosaic Economy or dispen- 
sation, and also of the Christian Economy. And 
here it may be well to explain our words. The 
common currency of words ofttimes greatly injures 
and defaces their original impressions, as the cur- 
rency of coin tends to erase its image and super- 
scription. The word ‘‘ economy” now. ordinarily 
means stint and sparing, and all that anxious care 
of the diligent housewife, who, from the narrow- 
ness of means, is bound to ‘‘make both ends meet,” 
Thus the popular meaning of the word has come 
to signify the dealing out of the household means 
with a sparing and even a niggardly hand. To 
‘*economise”’ is popes to be the same thing as to 
save money. But this is not the true sense of the 
word. It properly means to apply one’s means to a 
right and proper use, giving enough to each, and 
plenty to, all, so that there shall be neither waste 
nor want. And hencethe meaning of the word ‘‘dis- 

ense,”’ which has not been so po ly misapplied. 

t means to deal out to those that. need—bread to 
the hungry, clothing to the naked, medicine to the 
sick—to each according to his need.:. Hence, our 
word ‘‘ dispensary.” 





These narrow and inadequate interpretations of 
the word.‘‘economy,” have 


rd applied by many to 
the i sing meaning of the word. It.is well, 
therefore, to remove these false impressions, and 
thus to rescue this yery expressive word from such 
a wide misinterpretation of its real meaning; and 
the best way ‘to get rid of wrong definitions, and 
establish the true, is by digging to the root and 
germ of the word. 

Economy is derived from the Greek virov véj0¢, 
home law, dr'the law of the household; or else, it 
pre’ equally well be derived from oixo¢g vépoc, home 
Seeding, or the dispensing of food to the several 
members of the household. The word is capable of 
both these definitions, and seems to include some- 
what of the meaning of each., Indeed, there was 
once a time when both these expressions meant the 
same thing—in days of pastoral life, when men 
lived simply, naturally, and ificially. In those 
days a man a family and a fold, a flock 
of children and a flock of sheep. Here.was scope 
for bw ww and for home feeding. The execu- 
tive o + home was a dispensation, ca soe sip 
enough to each and all—hberty enough, food 
enough, love and care enough; and in each of 
these neither more nor less than enough. 

It is this definition and meaning that imparts its 
real truth and beauty to the Divine economy, and 
this dispensation of grace. It presents as a 
Father, ruling his household by the law of home, 
which is tho law of loye; and feeding his household 
with the daily bread of his fatherly supply. It is 
beautifully described in the miracles of Feeding the 
Multitudes. There is the universal Father, pre- 
siding at his. own table, ,and .supplying. his 
children with food, till. they are all , well-filled. 
Each of that. vast family has encugh, and there 
are yet fragments to spare; and eyen these crumbs 
must be gathered, so that nothing be lost. 

See what a view this gives us of God’s paternal 
and providential care over his great family on 
earth. Asa Father he has instructed his children, 
according to the proportion -of their strength, to 
receive his teacsing. Yes, ing to the cir- 
cumstances and capacities of each successive 
dispensation, God has =< the human family, 
on the principle of home law and home feeding. 
To the younger dispensations he gave laws and 
ordinances, involying present_rewards and imme- 
diate _punishments. God dealt with the earlicr 
— of men as with children under tutors 
and governors ; but now he deals with us as with 
full-grown men, who are trusted with liberty—the 
liberty of sons; and thus the home law now is the 
law. of liberty, or the law of love, . God acts asa 
Father—he 1s a Father; and, therefore, he sets not 
up a tribunal, nor does he wield a magisterial 
sword to keep his family together: It is not bars 
and locks that keep families at home, but the 
principle of love that binds them all in one. Bars 
and bolts are not to keep the children in, but to 
keep the thieves and robbers out. Thus the economy 
of is the home law of love. 

also in the home somes the family of God. 
God is as a shepherd over his chosen flock. The 
twenty-third Psalm well describes: the economy 
pear eck ae gira ue: rr ig Ch g 
to their.need and strength he feeds his people; to 
the new-born babes of his family he gives ‘the 
sincere milk of the Word;” to the more adult 
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children lie “strong meat ;” and to all he 
wives Of the of heaven and of the waters of 
ite freely. How beautifully ate thesé two charac- 
tatistios Of the home governttiott of God described 

thie @ shall feed his floek like a 
g ei : he Shall eather the lambs with his arm, 
and carry them iti his bosom, atid shall gently lead 


ductt 


thos6 that ate with young ” (Isa. xl. 11). 
ye of God até called in Scripture 
rd 


Heti6e, the 
a“ pectiliar”® 6 (Titus ii. 14; 1 Peter ii. 9). This 
word © peciliar”® is detived from the Latin word 
pecus, cittle, fo nage sheep; and refers to olden 
times, Whe flocks of sheep constituted the sole 
property and Wealth of tren: Heties, too, wwe do- 
rive our Haglish word “ poctitiitiry,” whieh still 
refers Ye r, btit; ffi it6 more modern form, 
the pe of monty. ° Goi’s people are his pro- 
potty, his sheep, his “ peculiar” peoplo—his own, 
80 that 1606 can cliim thet but God only: They 
até his Owfi; as the flock are the shepherd’s own ; 
as the childern of tho hotuschold are their futhor’s 


own peUtilitt property. 

Stich is the jt med , or dispensation, of God to 
niet. H6é hath efotish for all his sons, to feed thom 
with stiffidieticy of food, ahd guide them safely by 
his cétinsel. Theré is not 4 poor, destitute, wouther- 
beaten igtl, éxiled fromm his father’s hotise and 
homé, but r well say; ‘‘ How many hited ser- 
vyatits of my father have brtad enough, and to spare, 

I With hiriger.” Jesus isthe good 
shepliétd ; he is the good physician; and he hath 
ispthsed in the various dispensations of religion 
goddly things to his waiting children. ‘The 
study of these ‘‘familiat words” opens up many 
blessed atid comforting triths. 

ATONEMENT.“ Neither is there atty daysrian* 
betwixt 18, that might lay his hand upon tis both.” 
Sueh was the limentation of the patient patriarch 
Job when he lay in dust and ashes, and Satan had 
been tted to put forth his hand to afflict the 
servant of the Lord. Aznid all his sorrows and be- 
renvements, this one thing would have sufficed and 
satisfied him—* a daysinan ” (Job ix. 83). 

But this is not merely the language of Job ; it is 
the ery and the complamt of every man by nature, 
of eVery titiretiewed heart—‘‘ Oh, that thore were 
a yi betwixt us!” as the expression is 
rentléted in the Septiiagint, or Greek version of tlie 
Old Testdthent. This cry has been echoed and re- 
echoed in a thotisand forms; fiom the day of the 
fall, ontwatd through ‘all time; and by every people, 
nation, sid tongue* Oh, fof adaysmai!” It is 
the ita expression of man’s conscious need. 

There is a feéling implanted in the hutian breast 
-we might almost call it ax instinct—the power of 
et good and evil: There is in all 
lands, rer 8a or barbarous, a law existent 
in the heatt4n inbotn law—which discriminates 
between Vifttic, ds such, and vite, as such. If 
Kafitr should transetess the fields of a neighbouring 
tribé, of drive off the oxen that até not his own, he 
knows that He has done wrong, and that a satisfie- 
tion fs Wie;  Obhisciétids is the nadie of this inward 
law py? gtr = tribunal of @ man’s own 
self. An inward law is operative where Christ 
has never beoh préackted, and where the Bibleis an- 


* A Maayemaii is an a¥biter, who bestows, ag it were, a day 
to decide a qui 1 Coz. iy..3, the words, ‘‘of, man’s 
judgment,” are rendered by Wicliff “of theuny’s dai,’ In 
German, teg is “ day ;" and tagen, ‘to appoiit a day.”—Ep, 
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known. The law written in the heart makes men to 
becoinea law unto themselves, ‘‘ their conscience also 
bearing witness, and their thoughts the meanwhile 
accusing or else éxctising one another” (Rom. ii. 15). 

With this distinction between right and wrong, 
combine an idea; which is alse universal—the idea 
of a Goda God all-powerful and. all-just; he the 
law-giver and also the executioner of the sanctions 
or penalties of the law. The law is broken, its 
conditions violated, and theréfote the law-giver is 
angry and offended. ‘This dwakehs in the soul a 
spirit of fear and bondage-——the fear of that God, 
whose law has bedn assailed and breken. 

When we have got these ideas well wrought into 
our minds, wé have completed the analysis of human 
or natural religion—a law existent, that law broken, 
the law-giver angry, the law-breaket afraid. This 
combination will account for all the systems of 
human religion, all thé vain inventions of men, all 
the powerless efforts of human. kind, the one great 
object and design of which has been to bring the 
ofiended and the offehder fo one again. 

This conducts us toa consideration of the oft- | 
used .worl, ATONEMENT, a Word which is com- 
pounded of three words—at-~one-ment ; sifmifying 
the act or deci of joining two dissevered parties 
into one again: To atone is to set at-one again. 
This little fact opems up great fldods of thought, 
and imparts 4 great and wide significance to this 
‘* familiar word.” 

Alienation, estrangement, enmity—this is the 
position we oceupy towards God, by reason of sin. 
God isy,on one side, deeply grievetl, offended, 
wronged; by man’s disobedience and rebellion. 
Man is; on the other side, tho offending party. 
And between these twain is a great gulf fied, and 
a yawning chasm beneath: Man; who was once 
Jchovah’s fellow, who walked and talked with his 
Oréator,. is now an outedst, banished from the 
presence of his Father, the way of access and return 
guardetl by the flaming sword of the dread sentinels 
of the tree of life. Who shall span that gulf? who 
shall a éver that gaping chasin ? who shall 
cast up a highway by which the banished ne may 
be restored? That is the gteat question, which, at 
all times, and in all lands; has. exercised the 
anxiety; and thought, and ingenuity of man—‘‘a 
daysman betwixt us.” . God is. angry, and must be 
appeised ; he is. offended, and must be satisfied ; 
his: face is turnéd away, lie. must be reconciled. 
This: is a statemdnt of man’s great teed. Man 
knows this, féels it, fears it, antl seeks the remedy 
—‘ at-one+iment.” 

But how does man seek to attain to this restored 
union of thé dissevered twain? Mark the efforts 
of the heathen, as we find their thoughts and feel- 
ing'3 embodied: in their mythologies! What a real 
seyeratice they were cofiscious of as existing 





the | between the Deity and man! And, under a eon- 


sciousness of guilt, their approach to the great God 
was that of a ctilprit before’a judge, in the spirit of 
bondage and.of fear. In their ideas of God; and in 
their relationship to him, there was no love, no 
peate, no. jéy; tio happimtss, no confidence, no 
— of adoption orof sonship. It was nought else 

aliehation, estrangement; enmity. Yet even 
the heatheft sought fo fill up the chasm, and to span 
the gulf of separation; and the means adopted, 
though wrong, were not altogether confrary to the 
spirit and philosophy of thé revealed plah of salya- 
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tion. A substratum of revelation underlies most of 
the heathen mythologies, and the golden thread 
appears throughout—the thread of the Divine plan, 
though distorted and deranged by human invention 
and man’s tradition. For example :— 

The heathen attempted to compass the “ at-one- 
ment” by the introduction of a hierarchy of demi- 
gods—that is, deified men—into their system of 
theology. These were their intercessory daysmen, 
to “go between” the great God and men. 
petitions were lodged in their hands; they were 
propitiated by sacrifices and oblations, and wor- 
shipped as powerful patrons of the superstitious 
worshippers. In this the heathens haye been very 
closely followed by the practice of the Roman 
Catholic Church, in whose theology the beatified 
and canonised saints occupy the same position as 
the deified men in the heathen system—intercessors 
and mediators between God and: men. So that to 
both alike the argumentof St. Paul applies, ‘‘ Though 
there be that are called gods, whether in heaven 
or in earth—as there be gods many (Geol, or great 
gods), and lords many (xipior, or demi-gods)—but to 
us there is but one God, the Father, and one Lord 
Jesus Christ” (1 Cor. viii. 5, 6). 

Besides these, there were the dark mysteries, the 
puzzling oracles, and the lengthened pilgrimages of 
the heathen — human efforts to bring God and man 
at-one again. Such efforts are still resorted to, as 
self-instituted means to escape the condemnation of 
sin. The Indian mother consigns her sickly child 
to the waters of the sacred river; the Hindoo 
widow used to immolate herself on the pyre of her 
deceased husband; day by day tho idols of the 
heathen are still bathed in blood, and sometimes in 
human blood. And what does all this signify? 
What, but that conscience of sin associates 
suffering with Divine anger, as a consequence of 
sin; and therefore seeks by some sacrijsice to at-one 
the offended one, and to make at-one-ment between 
the twain? And the sense of sin is so keen, so 
great, so utterly unspeakable, that nought else 
than blood, the very life, can atone for guilt. 

But we need not go so far as the banks of the 
Ganges, or the islands of the great sea, to seek 
instances of this self-instituted method of approach 
to God. Among our ownselves, yea, within our 
ownselves, is the same spirit of human striving to 
set all right between ourselves and God. What is 
the secret history and motive, if we only knew it, 
of one-half of the charitable endowments of ancient 
and modern times? Is it not this self-same feeling 
of Divine wrath and condemnation that must be 
appeased? And ofttimes, when men can grasp 
their gold no longer, they cast it in the balance as 
a make-weight against the judgment of God’s dis- 
pleasure. Alas! they are aji but vanity, and can 
profit them nothing. The “ at-one-ment” is not 
accomplished by any such human sacrifices. How 
significant is the language of the prophet, in this 
context;as he gives utterance to the all but uni- 
versal wail and lamentation of them that know not 
God’s way of peace :—‘* Wherewith shall I come 
before the Lord, and bow myself before the high 
God? shall I come before him with burnt offerings, 
with calves of a year old ? Will the Lord be pleased 
with thousands of rams, or with ten thousands of 
rivers of oil? shall I give my firstborn for my 
transgression, the fruit of my body for the sin of 
my soul?” (Micah yi. 6, 7.) 








1 ka cb the awful abyss, in the bare contemplation of 
W. 
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All these human expedients are false, as reme- 
dies; and yet they prove the universal conscionsness 
of guilt, and that there is in every man’s mind by 
natureaspirit, anever-resting spiritof self-conviction 
and self-condemnation. The principle of sin is thus 
universally admitted, and the disease acknowledged, 
but the wrong remedy is applied! Consequently, 
the chasm is not yet filled, the gulf is not yet 
spanned; and there the poor. sinner looks down 





ch he is. filled with fear, and a horrible dread 

overcasts him. What would he not do to fill that 
re P ane ron cove a ee a influence, 

S ear opes and. pro ; yea, per- 
haps, like tho greta Roman youth, he rafoht even 
cast himself into the yawning gulf, if he could him- 
self but close it.. But he cannot. He can himself 
do nothing in the way of remedy; the sinner is power- 
less to cure himself; and this helplessness must con- 
tinue, and, continuing, it must.increase, until there 
comes a ;‘‘daysman” betwixt him and his God— 
one who can somehow lay his hand upon them both. 

It is at this point that Christianity comes in, It 
finds man without hope, because it.finds him with- 
out Christ in the world. It finds one prevailin 
disease, and a thousand pins. rags remedies; an 
all these remedies avail nothing for asia the | 
spirit whole. Now Christianity steps in, and sets 
all. to right. It fills the vasty deep, and spans the 
middle intervening gulf between God and men. And 
by what means? Wehave already observed that 
mere natural religion has attempted to fill this 
vacant space with man’s own efforts and inventions. 
Now, these vain hopes must be utterly displaced, 
to make way for oNE who is adapted for the task, 
and qualified for the office of a da , to lay his 
hand upon us both. It is not we that give our first- 
born for our transgressions, the fruit of our body for 
the sin of our soul; but God hath given his Only- 
begotten; and Christ hath given himself a sacrifice, 
and it is he that taketh away the sin of the world. 

The ‘ at-one-ment”’ is by Christ, in the two-fold 
nature of the Son of God and the Son of man. 
This is the true constitution of the ‘‘daysman;” 
and it was for such as this that Job so earnestly 
longed: ‘‘ He is not a man, as I am, that I should 
answer him” (Job ix. 32), Man needs a human 
brother, as well as a Divine Saviour; and God ‘‘is 
not a man,as I am.” Butsee how this requirement 
is fulfilled—‘‘ Behold, I am according to thy wish 
in God’s stead: I also am formed out of the im § 
(Job xxxiii, 6). This is accordingly now our plea 
—Godisaman. I can now to him face to 
face; I can now answer him; I can now fill my 
mouth with arguments; for he is a man, in the 
human person of his Divine Son. And Christ is God 
besides. In his manhood I find his sympathy with 
man; and in his Godhead I see his power to save. 
He has clothed himself as with the familiar mantle 


of my humanity, and calls me to come and reason 


together with him, He brought the Godhead down 
to earth, and took the manhood into God, _, 

Such is the bridge that the otherwise im- 
passable gulf. A bridge, to be of any use or service, 
must rest its springing arch on either bank. To 
stop midway, or to rest on only one , spoils 
the bridge. The ladder that is lifted up for use 
must touch the place on which you stand, and 
reach to the place to which you would attain. So 
is Christ the Sayan, 
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“He lays his hand upon us both,” because he 
has power with both, as he is a partaker of the 
nature of both—of God and man. With one hand he 
lays hold upon God, for he is God; and with the 
other he lays hold upon man, for he is man also. 
Thus he lays his Divinely-human hands upon both, 
and brings the long-severed twain together, and 
makes a perfect “‘at-one-ment” between God and 

was in Christ, reconciling the world 
” (2 Cor. v. 19). 
(To be continued.) 








Hepartment for Poung People. 


L E A H—(continued). 


OnE sunny Sunday, after church service, as Mrs. 
Hillis passed the low paling that bounded the 
garden of her neighbour, she observed her training 
a ee Par over an arbour at tho end of her 

en. Hastening to the gate, Mrs. David begged 


er to enter for a moment, and as they passed on 
to the arbour where she had been working she said, 
you are shocked to see me gardening 


og vis a 
on Sunday ? 
‘“No,” replied Mrs, Hillis ; ‘‘ you have kept your 
ou Sabbath, and I cannot expect you to keep ours 

80, 

‘Well, to say the truth, I am keeping yours 
even better than I kept my own, for I went a little 
journey into the country yesterday, to a nursery 
garden, and bought those pretty pots of flowers you 
may see in the front of the conservatory. Some 
people may say that it is not allowable; but what 
am I to io? I cannot be always moping about 
here, and naturally I wished to haye some of the 
Po flowers that were to be sold by auction; so 

went, and there they are,” 

‘Yes; but we must ‘remember the Sabbath-day 
to keep it holy,’” replied Mrs. Hillis. 

“Why; is it possible that you think it necessa 
to k our commandments?” asked Mrs. David, 
in unfeigned astonishment. ‘‘I thought you be- 
lieved in nothing but Christ.” 

The sound of that name from the lips of a Jewess 
thrilled through the heart of Mrs, Hillis, as she 
replied, ‘‘ Yes, we believe in nothing but Christ, 
who has died for our sins, and lives for our justifi- 
cation; but we also believe that Christ came not 
to destroy the law, but to fulfil it.” 

" , you amaze me,” said Mrs. David. ‘I 
thought you threw the Old Testament overboard 
altogether.” 

‘‘How could we. do so,” cried Mrs, Hillis, with 
animation, ‘‘ when there we have types and prophe- 
cies of our blessed Lord so full and so powerful, that 
they fill our souls with comfort as we read them ?” 

“It is vory strange; but we will talk of this 
again,” said Mrs. David, as sho found the subject 
becoming too serious for her—more especiall ly as 
she neyer troubled herself to read: any part of the 
Bible except the Psalms, and was now inclined, 
like Felix, to put off the serious conversation she 
saw impending, to ‘‘ a more convenient season.” 

But that season—-the season for thought and 
anxious care—was to come sooner she an- 
ticipated, Her treasured idol, her darling Leah, 
was suddenly struck down by a malignant fever. 
Night and day the wretched mother sat by the 
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| bed of her child, incapable of doing anything but 
listening, with ised thoughts—if the whirling 
tumult of her brain could be called thoughts—to 
the ravings of her unconscious daughter. At the 
first appearance of the illness, Mrs. Hillis had come 
to the assistance of her friend, and she still re- 
mained her faithful helper, and the tender nurse of 
the suffering patient; who was seldom conscious, 
and for very short periods when she was so, 

Of course, all communication with the next house 
was cut off, excopt by the waving of a handkerchief, 
to assure Ada that her mother was well, and that 
her friend still lived. Day after day Leah con- 
tinued to hover between life and death, and still 
no change for the better or worse took away from 
or added to the suspense of tho. two anxious watchers 
that sat beside her bed; for next to her own 
mother, the heart’ of Mrs. Hillis yearned over the 
young girl who, now on the verge of woman- 

ood, and lovelier than even her early beauty pro- 
mised, had twined herself round the very fibres of 
the loving hearts of the Hillisfamily. But among 
that family group one form was absent. Edward 
Hillis had passed a Gistngciehes examination as 
an engineer officer, and bid fair to rise to the highest 
rank in his profession; but his heart turned to 
Vernon Villas, where he had left not only his 
beloved mother and sister, but the being whose 
lightest look was treasured in the cells of. his 
memory, and hoarded as a miser hoards his gold. 

Young as she was, Edward had discovered in her 
@ spirit that suited his own, and which beamed 
through every feature of herexpressive countenance. 
No word of love had yet been spoken, but Edward 
knew that her guileless heart was his as truly as 
she felt that his life was devoted to her; and 
although no open profession of her change of faith 
had taken place, he knew that she was a Christian 
in the fullest sense of the term. 

In the wildest ravings of poor Leah the name of 
Jesus was uttered with awe and love, and an old 
Jewish lady who came sometimes to see her noted 
it quietly, to be brought forward at a more proper 
season. 

At length tho nearly worn-out watchers were 
blessed by a the steady light of reason beam 
from the languid eyes of their beloved Leah, and 
though slowly, it'soon became apparent that every 
day brought an increase of strength, and advanced 
her ‘step by step towards convalescence. But 
another and agitating cause of alarm lay before 
poor Mrs. David, who had scarcely began with 
trembling to rejoice in the apparent recovery of her 
child, before a deputation from the synagogue 
waited wu her to inquire into the state of her 
daughter's mind, through the talkative spirit of the 
old lady, who had- conveyed the intelligence to the 
rabbi of her frequent mention of the name of Jesus. 
Leah was made acquainted with the visit of the 
deputation, and its*object, and, fearing that her 
mother might be compromised, she requested that 
she might be permitted to receive the gentlemen 
herself. With much reluctance Mrs. David acceded 
to her request, but yielded at length, thinking that 
by a simple denial of the ch her darling’ Leah 
would befreed from their intrusion. She accordingly 
retired to an-adjoining room, leaving Mrs. Hillis, 
whose hand was clasped in that of Leah, to assist 
her in receiving the graye men that composed the 
deputation, Perhaps she agreed to her child’s pro- 


























posal the more readily; as she felt that. she might 
possibly reobive sorte blame for want.of strictness 
of late in her own observance 6f her religions 
duties, anid was not utiwilling to avoid an interview 
that might admit of a rebuke being administered. 

On the ehtiance of the geritlemen; a few words 
as to her health were addressed to Leah by the rabbi, 
who then proceeded to a command that shé should 
disavow any knowledge of; or belief in; Jesus. 

Mrs. Hillis felt tho frail hand tighten on héts as 
the youthful believer sat upright in het eliair, ex- 
claiming, ‘Say I do not know Jesus! That I do 
tot believe in Jess / Never! He is my joy, my 
hope, my ALD in this world and in the next!” _ 

“t Shame on you, girl!” eried the rabbi; in a voice 
of extrems anger; ‘‘ yon should be ashameéd to 
speak the namho that you 80 boldly glory in.” 

‘“« Ashamed of Jesus!” burst from the very heart 
of Leth :— 

«* Ashamed of Jesus ! yes, T thay 
When f’ye tio guilt fo wash atray ; 
No téar to wipe, 1d godd t6 érive, 
No fears to qttell, no soul:to save. 


<1 then, nof is my boasting vain, 
Till thet f boast & Saviotir slaih ; 
And, oh! may this my plory be, 
‘That Christ is not ashamied of me.’” 


And having this replied in the beautiful words of a 
hymn that éxactly deseribed hér feelings, she sank 
back in her chair, overcome by contending emotions. 

As she lay thus, as it were, at their mercy, the 
most fearful anathemas were hurled egainst her 
by tle now furious rabbi and his followers; but 
suddenly Mrs. David rushed from the inner room, 
and indignantly drdye them from the house, per- 
fectly regardless of their thteats of expulsion from 
the syiiagogue; and having called to the gardener 
to put them outside the gate, she closed the hall 
door, and hasteried to:Her child in an agony of love 
dnd apprehension. Leah was just raising head 
from thé shoulder of Mrs; Hillis; and looking round, 
half in doubt, for her mother; when that tender 
mother drew near and pressed her to her breast, ex- 
claiming, ‘‘ Believe what you like, my darling, as 
long as you love yout mother; never again shall 
you be asked by mhortal why you believe anything.” 

Leah sighed as she kissed her mother fondly, yet 
she felt. that the Spirit of God could touch that 
heart, now so boand up in her, and fill it with the 
glorious life-giving influence of the Saviour’s love. 

No further molestation was offered by the rabbi, 
arid once more the families fell 1 the quiet way 
of life that had distinguished. their long intercourse. 
Two years passed by, in which Leah and Ada be- 
cathe still more endeared to each other. Edward 
wrote leng letters to both, and received y 
long, cheerful letters in return, Mrs; David had 
for some time noticeil that Leah went in every 
morning and evening to the house of their friends, 
and, on inquiry, found that it was for the purpose 
of attending family prayer. Sometimes, especially 
oh Sunday evenings, she heard the sweet voices 
that satig the hymis, sopenee as it were, to het 
inniost soul; and one Sabbath evening, as her own 
Leah took her place at the piano; and struck the 
opening chords of the Jubilate—' Look,, y6 saints, 
the sight is glorious ”—her r glided to, her 
side, and; in the prayer that followed it, knelt im 
lowly liuimility beside her, with bowed head, listen- 
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‘ing, to the petitions that wore urged in the name 

and for the sake of Jesus. 
* * 
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* * 

Dahaagy mare ne, ly, and, stil in Hi ‘f $e8 
known as Vernon Villas reside Mrs.; Ts. 
David; but the houses can scarcely eatled two 
houses now, for there are upper and loWer doors of 
communication between ther, and various sweet 
little voices call hoth ladies ‘‘ grandmamma,” 
Both families assemble morning and evening in the 
drawing-room of Mrs, Hillis, re the manly yoice 
of Edward is heard reading the Word of Life, and 
ascending in prayer atid praise to the throne of the 
Most High; and the sweet voices of his wife, his 
children; and his two mothers—as-he eblls them— 
blend with his own and the domestics’ stronger 
voices, as they — cheering songs of Zion. 

Ada, the fair English blossom, is, labouring 
zealously in the East with her husband, who is a 
missionary among the Jews; and often her heart 
fills with love as she gazes on, that interesting 
people, and thinks pines sister—her beloved ; 
the firstfruit that God had given her of his ewn 
peculiar 7 Well may the divided family ox- 
claim; ‘‘ Lord, hasten the day of thy coming!” 
Heng Iereenne 3 — oe mountains thé 

im ringeth good tidings, that publi 

vation, that saith unto Zion; thy G 
‘Break forth into joy, sing together, ye ‘waste 
— of Jerusalem, for the tank; hath co rted 

is people; he hath redeemed Jerusalem.’ 


CHURCHYARD THOUGHTS, 
Whor'rr by chancé in thoughtful toed has stray’d 
Where meti departed, side by side, are laid, 
Has he hot paiised, with this grave thotight inipress’d; 
* As thiesé how sleep, so I must one diy rest ? 
And at the thought who has not tried to péet 
Beyond the veil that hides his futire sphere, 
Some mental sketeh of that-dread world to draw 
That unktiowh home the soul tegards with awe ? 
Bat, al! in vain the boldest fatiey tries 
To paint that world to which thé spirit fits; 
We upward gate, but find the heavaly hglit 
Too strotig by far for feeble Mortal sight, 
We list’niig statid, but fail to catch the strains 
Their harps diseourse on yonder fadiint pliius. 
Poor souls! we yearn for that fuir land of fight; 
But consciénce points to gloomy réalms of night, 
For thee, poor sinnet, shines no radiait sky, 
Thine flames eternal—worms that never die. 
Alas! for mati; too oft he wanders ete 
In batren latids—arsidst a desert drent; 
For him no flow’rs thelr grateful fragfahie shied, 
No streains for him refreshing vetdure spread ; 
His cheerless lot so little comfort kriows, 
He lotigs to seek within the grave repose ; 
But dreads to find, when earthly toil is o'er, 
A lot beyond yet harder than before; 
As Beifsts the livht attidst the tempest dark, 
Whose guiditig Hays the séatiien long to tat, 
Aé drowning meti behold, upoh the wave, 
The gallant boat design’d their lives to save, 
So breiiks the light dur helpTess soils 6 Gheef, 
So dawns tlie hope that brings salvation near 
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The Hope of man—’tis He who died to break 
The chain of death from man his yoke to take. 
‘Tis He who lives, and faith accepts the sign, 
That we with Him shall share a life Divine. 

Tis He who speaks, and as they hear His voice, 
Our human wastes as fruitful fields rejoice. 
Hail, Friend of man ! in life-be Thou our stay ; 
Our steps direct through all our pilgrim way ; 
And when, at last, its hopes, its fears, are o’er, 


On eagles’ wings to Thee we’ll upward soar. 
. J.C. ¥. 








Biblical Expositions. 


A FEW NOTES ON THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO 
ST. MATTHEW. 
CuarTEer V.—Verse 18, 
“ For verily I say unto you, Till heaven and earth pass, 
one jot or one tittle shall in no wise pass from tho law, 
till all be fulfilled.” 

Tho prophets were wont to speak in the third person, 
“Thus: saith, the Lord;” :the apostles use the phrase 
“Tt is written;” but Christ speaks in the first. person, 
“Tsay unto you,’ He rests upon his own authority, 
and, therefore, the Gospel is that which Christ says to 
us, and our faith in’ that Gospel is our response to those 
unerring words, “I say unto you.” 

Our Lord’s teaching tended to repress idle curiosity, 
while it imparted needful information, We are assured 
that the heaven and the earth shall pass away, but not 
one word is uttered to tell us. when this direful event is to 
happen, or from what circumstance it is to arise. Conse- 
quently; if we are sometimes at a loss to account for the 
silence that occasionally marks the Scripture where we 
desire a full ‘statement, we must inquire what was the 
object the inspired writer had in view; and, we shall 
find, in the accomplishment of this primary object, that 
unnecessary communications are intentionally avoided. 
Therefore there is wisdom in withholding, as well as 
wisdom in communicating. 

“ One jot or one tittle.” 


Small things cease to be small when their effects are 
mighty. “ Jot,” or “yod,” is the name of the smallest 
letter in the Hebrew alphabet ; and “ tittle” is a minute 
point, by which one letter is distinguished from another, 
but on which, at times, immense results depend. A 
German writer, treating this passage, quotes the saying 
of the rabbis—“If any one should change the daleth 
in Deut, vi. 4, he would ruin the world, by changing 
‘the true God’ into na ‘ idol,’” 

Happily for the Christian world, the Jews guarded 
the Scriptures with a watchfulness that, in the days of 
printing, can scarcely be imagined, so that alterations, 
however trifling, could be detected. They not only 
enumerated the words, but also the very letters ; and, 
moreover, they could inform their readers how many 
times each letter occurred, and from this source we 
learn that the jot, or yod, occurs in the Old Testament 
66,420 times. And the Jews, to denote their belief in 
the preservation of “the law and the prophets,” were 
accustomed to declare, that if all tha world were to 
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conspire to abolish god, they could not effect the de- 
struction of even that one letter, 

“Till all be fulfilled.” 

This phrase assumes a unity or oneness for the whole 
of Scripture. However important various detached por- 
tions of Holy Writ may prove, they acquire an addi- 
tional power when regarded as part of a grand and 
comprehensive system. “Till all befulfilled.” All that 
the law demanded, when spiritually understood, would 
be fulfilled by Christ, and by his disciples. Therefore, a 
wise pastor in his ministrations preaches the law first, 
then the Gospel, and then the law again; for by the | 
law is the knowledge of sin, and by the Gospel is the 
knowledge: of Christ; Faith in Christ produces love, 
and this love leads to the fulfilment of the law. 

That the Scriptures shall be preserved, and that their 
predictions shall be fulfilled, may be regarded as an 
assumed point, and therefore Christian men need fear 
no assaults that the scoffer and the infidel can make in 
the present day. When the science of Geology began 
to be developed, and many of its wondrous mysteries 
made known, and its treasures revealed, it. was thought 
that the Scriptures could. never bear up against the 
shock which they were daily receiving from science. A 
writer, who flourished at the commencement of the 
present century, tells us that in 1806 the enormous 
number of eighty arguments were brought against the 
truth of Scripture, arising from. the advance of science. 
During the last sixty years science has increased her 
power by her increase in knowledge, and this very 
increase in knowledge has been fatal to her objections, 
for out of the eighty objections then arrayed against the 
Scriptures not one now prevails. “Till heaven and 
earth pass, one jot or one tittle shall in no wise pass 
from the law, fill all be fulfilled.” 

Verse 19, 

“Whosoever therefore shall break one of these least 
commandments, and shall teach men so, he shall be called 
the least in the kingdom of heaven : but whosoever 
shall do and teach them, the same shall be called great 
in the kingdom of heaven.” 

A solemn admonition here presents itself in defence of 
Holy Writ. The Bible is a trust to be preserved and not 
to be explained away. As we treat the Word of God, so 
does God treatus. Our Lord,when pleading in prayer for 
his diseiples, said of them, as an act well pleasing to the 
Father, “They have kept thy word :” he afterwards 
adds, “Sanctify them through thy truth; thy word is 
truth.” In the vision at Patmos, the Church of Phila- 
delphia is commended for a patient adherence to the 
Word of God, and a blessing of the highest importance 
is promised in return. “These things saith he that is 
holy, he that is true, he that hath the key of David, he 
that openeth, and no man shutteth ; and shutteth, and 
no man openeth; I know thy works , . . . because 
thou hast) kept the word of. my patience, I also will 
keep thee from the hour of temptation, which shall come 
.'-. sy + to try them that dwell upon the earth.” 
God’s honour is concerned in the obedience rendered to 
his own Word. ’ The Jews, forgetful of this weighty 
consideration, and losing sight of the fact that the same 
authorify alike pervades all the commands of Ged, 
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regarded some transgressions as trifling, others as mo- 
mentous, and some sins were deemed to ‘be unworthy 
of notice. The scribes taught that the thoughts of the 
heart were not sinful, and that anger, although often 
leading to conflicts and to death, wasnot worthy of enu- 
meration in the catalogue of offences: Our Lord, there- 
fore, speaks of the commandments as the Jews were 
accustomed to class them, and shows that their division 
i to the less and the greater was unscriptural; and that 
injunction which they esteemed ameng the least of the 
commandments would, by its wilful violation; exclude 
the transgressor from the presence of Ged, Nor is this 
the only rebuke. 

The Pharisees and the Scribes were regarded by the 
people as most zealous observers of the law; the Pha- 
risee, by his scrupulous attention to the ceremonial por- 
tion of the law, was eonsidered as the doer of the law ; 
and the Scribes, by their expositions, were ranked as 
the teachers of the law; and our Lord’s words appear to 
have reference to this classification when he declares of 
the commandments, that whosoever shall do and teach 
them, shall be called great in the kingdom of heaven. 
Reproof of error ends not here, for the phrase “he shall 
be called least” is one of those nodes of speaking which 
implies more than is expressed. The Divine Instructor 
meant by those words that he would not own for a dis- 
ciple the man who gave a relaxed view of the law, as 
did the Scribes by their words, and the Pharisees by 


their deeds, (To be continued.) 








THE WORLD OF SCHOOL. 
BY THE REV. F. W. FARRAR, 
AUTHOR OF “ERIC; OR, LITTLE B¥ LITTLE.” 
—~— 
CHAPTER THE TWENTY-EIGHTH. 
FALLING AWAY. 
Oh, deeper dole ! 
That so august a spirit, sphered so fair, 
Should from the starry sessions of his peers 
Decline, to quench so bright a brilliancy 
In hell’s sick spume, Ay me, the deeper dole! 
TANNHAUSER. 


Ir was generally on Sundays that boys walked in 
the croft with those who were, and whom they 
wished to be considered as, their most intimate and 
confidential friends. To'one who knew anythin 

of the boys’ characters it was most curious “ad 
suggestive to observe the groups into which they 
spontaneously formed themselves. Thesets at St. 
Winifred’s. were not very exclusive or very ac- 
curately defined ; and one bey might, by virtue of 
different sympathies or accomplishments, belong to 
two or three sets ot once, Still there were some 
sets. whose outermost circles barely touched each 
other; and hitherto the friends among whom Ken- 
rick had chiefly moved would never have asse- 
oe intimately with the aoe among whom 

rpour was considered as leading spirit. 

It was, therefore, with no little rise that Mr. 
Percival, who with Mr. Paton 
croft on his Sunday stroll, observed Kenrick—not 
with his usual companions, Power, or Walter, or 
Whalley—but arm-in-arm Harpour and 
Tracy, and accompanied by one or two’ other boys 


through the | mad 





‘his tater; he entered in a jaunty 
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of similar character. It ihimediatel: pxplait ed to 
him much that had taken place. He heard 
vague rumours of the part Kenrick had taken at 
the meeting ;. he had d both from. him and 
from Walter that they were no longer on. good 
terms with each other; but now it was further 
plain to him that Konrick was breaking loose from 
all his old moorings, atid sailing into the open sea of 
wilfulness and pride. 

‘‘ What are you so much interested: about?” 
asked Mr. Paton, as his colleague followed the boys 
with his glance. 

‘“‘T am wondering how and why this chango has 
come over Kenrick.” 

‘« What. change?” 

‘* Don’t you see with whom he is walking? Oh, 
I forgot that you never notice that kind of outer 
life among the boys; on the other hand, I always 
do; it helps me to understand these fellows, and 
do more for them than I otherwise’ could.” 

‘* You observe them to some purpose, Percival, at 
any rate, for your influence among them is won- 
preg: as I haye occasion to discover every now and 
then.” 

“But Kenrick puzzles me, ‘We aro not worst 
at once,’ one used to think; yét that boy has 
dropped from the society of such a noble fellow as 
Power, with his exquisite mind) and -manners, 
plumb into the abyss of intimacy: with Harpour! 
There must be somethi owrong.” , ; 

A very little observation showed Mr. Percival 
that. his conjectures about. Kenrick were correct. 
Oleyer as he was, his work deteriorated rapidly; 
the whole expression of his countenance changed 
for the worse ; he was implicated more than once in 
very questionable transactions ; he lost caste among 
the best and most honourable fellows, and propor- 
tionately gained influence among the worst and 
lowest lot in the school, whose idol and hero he 
gradually became. His descent was sudden, be- 
cause his character had always been unstable. The 
pride and passion which were mollified and re- 
strained as long as he had moved with wise and 
upright companions, broke forth with violence when 
once he fancied himself slighted, and had com- 
mitted himself to a course which he well knew to 
be wrong. There was one who conjectured much 
of this ata very early period. It was Kenrick’s 
mother ; his letters way gh indicated the exact 
state of his thoughts and feelings, and Mrs. Ken- 
tick knew that the coldness and recklessness which 
had lately marked them were proofs that her bo 
was going wrong. The violence, too, with whic 
he spoke of Eyson, and the indications that he had 
dropped his old friends and taken up with new and 
worse companions, filled her mind with anxiety and 
distress; yet what could she do, poor lady, in her 
lonely home? There was one thing only that she 
could do for him in her weakness; and those out- 


pourings of sorrowful and earnest prayer were not” 
in vain 


Mr. Percival tried to make some éffort to save 
Kenrick from the wrong courses which he had 
adopted; he asked him quietly to com ad take a 
glass of wine after dinner, but, the interview. only 

e matters worse, Kenrick, not unelated by his 
pularity among the lower forms as a champion of 

16 supposed “‘ rights” of the school, chose to wr 
an independent and almost patronising tone 
manner, and 
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glancing catelessly over the table, declined to také 
any of the fruit to which the master? invited him to 
help himself. He determined to be a8 uncommuni- 
cative as possible, avoided all convérsation, and 
answered itr. Percival’s question’ on all sutijects 
by monosyllables, tittered in a disrespectful and 
nonchalant. tone.’ “Yet all the while he despised 
himself, and ‘was ill at ease. He knew thé deep 
kindness of the master’s intentions, and felt that 
ho ought to be grateful for the interest. shown 
seas him; ‘but it retyuired a stronger power and 
a different method from his own to exoreise from 
his heart the devil of self-will; and: besides this, it 
cannot be; denied that in the first bloom and 
novelty of sin--ih the free exercise of an insolent | 
liberty=+there: is a sense of pleasure fot many 
hearts; itis the honey on the rim of the poison- 
cup, the bloom on the Dead Sea apple, the niirage 
on the storéhing' waste: 


Mr. Percival understood: him-thoroughly, and | tal 


saw that He mitist be left to the bitter teaching# of 
experience. | Always fond of Kenrick; ho had never 
been blind to! his many faults of chatacter; and was 
eda, thes leased ‘with his present maniier; 
which he w to bé only adopted on purpose to 
baffle any approach to advice or warning. 

“6 morning, Kénriék,” hé saitl, rising rather 
abruptly, ‘while a slight smile of pity tested on his 
li 


ips. : 
‘Good thornitig, sir,” said. Kenrick; and as. he 
rose in amiairy manner.to ledve the room, Myr. 





Percival put a d on each of the boy’s shoulders, | 
and looked him steadily in the face. Kenrick tried | 
to meet the ‘look, not with thé old open gaze of 
frank and innocent confidencd, but with an express | 
sion half shrinking, half defiant. His eyes fell | 
immediately, and satisfied by this perusal of his 
features that’ Kentick was going wrong, Mr. Per- 
cival said only this :— 
Your face, my boy, is as a book where nien 
ay read stratige matters,” 


Kenrick had tried to be off-hand and patronising 
in manner, but the attempt had failed egregiously, 
and he felt very uncomfortable as he left the room 
where he hail so often met with kindness, and 


which he never entered on the: same terms again. 

Meanwhile our two invalids, Walter and Eden, 
recovered butslowly. But for the kindness of every 
one about them tlieir houts would haye passed very | 
wearily in the siek-rdom, Their tedium was. enli- | 
vened . by constant visits from Henderson and | 
Power, who never failed te interest. Walter by their 
school news, and especially by telling of those nu- | 
metous little incidents which tended to. show that | 
although after the late excitements there was a 
certain detumescence, still the general effect had 
been to arouse a spirit of opposition to all consti- 
tuted authority, Kenrick’s name was sometimes 
on their lips,.but as they could not speak of him 
favourably; and as the subject,was a painful one, 
they rarely talked much about hin, 

— visitors was Dr, Lane, who, a3 well 
as Mrs. Lane, showed. great solicitude about them. 
The doctor, whe had been told by Dr. Keith me 
but for Walter's tender nursing; Bidens ease migh 
have assumed @ fat more. dangerous complexion, 
lent thém interesting books and. pictures, and often: 
came for a few miantes to exchange some kind | 
words with them. Mrs. Lane asked thém to the 








Lodge, read. to them, sang to them, played .chess 
and draughts with — and often. ae them 
drives in her carriage. These little gracious acts 
of simple kindness won the hearts of both the boys, 
and hastened their convalescence. 

Sometimes Walter was allowed to'take Eden for 
a stroll on the shore during school hours, when 
there was no danger. of their being excited or inter- 
rupted by the boisterous socidty of other boys. 
There was of6 favoutite spot where thé tivo often 
sat reading and talking. It was by the mouth of 
the little river—a green knoll sheltered under the 
rising hills, to tlie very feet of which this little 
waves caiie rippling thusically as the summer tidé 
flowed ‘in, Arid’here Wden wotild lie down. at full 
length on the soft grass, and doze quietly, while the 
gentle breeze lifted his fair hair from his forehead 
With refreshful. coolness; or he would listen while 
Walter read to him some stirring ballad or pleasant 


e. 
And thus in the course of a fortnight Walter was 
himself again, and Eden, not long after, was so far 
recovered as to be allowed to join his schoolfellows 
in the usual routine: . He was; howéyer, removed, 
with Walter; and Henderson, and Power, to another 
dormitory, which they had to themselves; and the 
promise of this, relieving his thind from:a constant 
sdurce of dread; helped hini to tetover, The boys, 
too; constious how great a wrorig had been done. to 
him, rééeived him back among them with unusual 
consideration and delicate kindness, They pitied 
him heartily. It was imipossiblé not te do so when 
they looked. at his watt, sad face, so changed: in 
expression; and when they observed his timid, 
shrinking manner, and the tremor which came over 
him at: any sudden sight or sound. So every yoice 
was softened When they spoke to him, and the 
manner of even the rougliest. boys became to him 
affectiondte and even caressing. If any lad felt 
inclined to side with Harpour against the monitors 
before, the sight of Eden wetitt very far to alter 
their convictions. 

Yet. the ol child was néver happy except when 
he was in Walter’s society and i pe study. 
Eveit there he was changed, © bright merry 
latigh which once rang out ihcessantly was rarely 
or never heard now, and a somewhat sail smile was 
all that could be elicited from him. Hé seemed, 
tod, to have lost for a tithe all his old imterest in 
work. The form conipetition hdd no further attrac- 
tion for him; the work seemeil irksome; and he had 
no spirits to join in any: game. Once Powerkindly 
rallied him on his general listlessuess, bit. Eden 
only looked up. at. him appealingly, and said, while 
the weak, tears. overflowed his eyes, ‘‘ Don’t be 
arigry with me; Powér, I ean’t help it ; I don’t feel 
quite tight yet. Oh, Power, I'm afraid you'll never 
lke mé again.as you did.” 

‘“ Why, Arty, your illness is all the more reason 
why I should.” 

** But; Power, I shall nevér be thé same as I 
once was, It seetis as if some light had gone out 
and left mein the dark.” 

‘* Nonsense, Arty; thé summer kolidays will 
bring you round again.’’ 

But. Eden only shook his head; aud muttered 

about Colotiél Braemar not being kind 
to him and his little sister. 

“Do you think they would let you come ahdstay 
part of the holidays with us?” 
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Eden brightened up in a moment, and promised 
to write and ask. 


CHAPTER THE TWENTY-NINTH, 
WALTER'S. HOLIDAYS. 
Such delights 
As float to earth, permitted visitants, 
When in some hour of solemn jubilee 
The massy gates of Paradise are thrown | 
Wide open.— CoLreninar, Religious Musings. 


In scenes like these, part sunshine and part storm, 
the half-year rolled round, and brought the long- 
desired summer holidays. Once more the end of 
the half-year saw Power as usual brilliantly suc- 
cessful, and Walter again at the head of his form. 
Henderson, too, although he could not proceed with 
Walter, pari passu, was among tho first six, and 
had gained more than one school distinction. But 
Kenrick this time had failed as he had never done 
before ; he was but fourth in his form, and although 
this was the natural fruit of his recent idleness, it 
caused him cruel mortification. 

The end of term did not pass off quite so 
smoothly and pleasantly as it generally did. The 
opposition to monitorial authority which Harpour 
had commenced, and Kenrick abetted, did not pass 
away at once; it left a large amount of angry feel- 
ing in the minds of numerous boys who had, each 
of them, infinence in their several ways. Kenrick 
himself always went to the verge of impertinenco 
whenever he could possibly do so in dealing with 
any of the sixth, and to Somers his manner was 
always intentionally rude, although he just ma- 
naged to steer clear of any overt insubordination. 
He could of course act thus without the risk of 
incurring any punishment, and without coming to 
any positive collision. Many boys were unfortu- 
nately but too ready to imitate his example. 

These dissensions did not positively break out on 
the prize day, but they pat the senate far 
less pleasant and unanimous than they would have 
been. The cheers usually given to the head of the 
school were purposely omitted, from the fear of 
provoking any counter-demonstration, and there 
remained an uneasy feeling in many minds. . The 
success of the concert which was yearly given by 
the school choir after the distribution of prizes was 
also marred by traces of the same dissension. In 
this concert Walter had a solo to sing, and although 
he sang it remarkably well in his sweet ringing 
voice, he was vexed to hear a few decided hisses 
among the plaudits which greeted him. Altogether, 
the prize day—a great day at St. Winifred’s—was 
less successful than it had ever been known to be. 

It brought, however, one pleasure to Walter, in 
the acquaintance of Sir Lawrence and Lady Power, 
who had heard of him so often in their son’s letters, 
that they begged to be introduced to him as soori as 
they arrived. He was a great deal with them 
during the day, and he helped Power to show them 
all that was interesting about the school and its 
environs. They saw Hden, too, and Power 
kindly pressed her inyitation on Mrs, Braemar, 
who was also present, and who was not sorry that 
Arty could stay with a family so well connected, 
and of such high position. When Walter left them, 
Power earnestly asked his mother what she thought 
of his friend. 

“‘ He is the most charming boy I ever saw,” said 





Lady Power, ‘‘and I rejoice that you have chosen 
him as a friend. But you don’t tell me anything 
about Kenrick, of whom you were once so fond; 
how is that ?” 

I am still fond of him, mother, but he has 
changed a good deal lately.” At that moment 
Kenrick passed by arm~-in-arm with Harpour, as 
though to confirm Power’s words, and recognised 
him with an ostentatiously careless nod. 

It was thus that Walter’s first year at St. Wini- 
fred’s ended; and in spite of all drawbacks he felt 
that it had been a distinguished and happy year. 
He was now yearning for home, and he felt that he 
could meet his dear ones with honest pride. He 
made arrangements to co d with Henderson 
and Eden in the holidays, and Power promised 
again to visit him at Semlyn, on condition that he 
would come back with him and d a week at 
Severn Park, that so there might be a double bond 
of union between them. 

Very early the next morning the boys were 
swarming into coaches, carriages, breaks, and 
every conceivable vehicle which could by any pos- 
sibility convey them to the nearest station. <A 
hearty cheer accompanied each coach as it rolled off 
with its heavy and excited freight; by nine o’clock 
not a boy was left behind. The on buildings of 
St. Winifred’s were still as death; the foo of 
the chance passer-by echoed desolately among them. 
A strange, mo , conscious silence hung about 
the old monastic pile.. The young life which usually 
played like the sunshine over it was pouring un- 
wonted brightness into many happy English homes. 

It was late in the afternoon w. alter found 
himself on the top of the hill which looks down 
over Semlyn Lake. The water lay beneath him a 
sheet of placid silver ; the flowers were scattered on 
every side in their beds of emerald and sunlit moss; 
the air, just stirred by the light breeze, was rich 
and balmy with the ambrosial scent of the summer 
groves; and high overhead the old familiar hills 
r eir ificent summits into the deep 
unclouded blue. But Walter's bright eye was 
fixed on one spot only of the enchanting scene— 
the spot where the gables of his father’s house rose 
picturesquely on the slope above the lake, and 
where a little bay in the sea of dark n firs gave 
him a glimpse of their garden, in which he could 
discover the Ggares of ~ ee vdasebeble 
their ; sense unspoken, le 
hap ines flowed into the boy’s warm heart, and if 
at the same moment his eyes were suffused with 
tears, they were the tears that always 
when the fountain of the heart is sti by 
strong emotion to its inmost depths—the tears that 
come even in laughter to show that -our very plea 
sures have their own alloy. 

The coach was still behind him toiling slowly up 
the ascent. Leaving it to convey his luggage to 


the house, he plunged down a_green —- path, 
ankle-d in pott 9 and innumerable flowers, 
which led to his home by a short cut down the 
valley, along the burnside, and under the waving 
woo. That sweet woodland path, cool and fra- 
Pontery wees pio Npomene day, where he 
fad often gathered the little red ripe wild strawber- 
ries that peoped out here and there from between 
the scented spikes of golden agrimony, and under 
the white ful flowers of the circoea, was fami- 
liar and dear to him from the earliest childhood. 
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He plunged into it with delight, and springing | by sorrow, unbroken by death, seated in this exqui- 
along with joyous steps, wl in ten minutes the | site scene on the lawn of their own happy English 


wicket-gate which led into his father’s grounds. 
The first thing to see and recognise him was a 
graceful pet fawn of his sister’s, which at his 
whistle came trotting to him with delight, jingling 
the little silver bell which was tied by a blue riban 
round its neck. Barely serpin to caress the 
beautiful little creature’s head, he bounded through 
the orchard into the den, and the next instant 
the delighted shout of his brothers and sisters wel- 
comed him back, as they ran up, with all the glee 
of innocentand happy childhood, to greet him with 
their repeated kisses. 

“Ah, there are. papa and mamma!” he cried, 
breaking away from the laughing group, as his 
mother advanced with open arms to meet or and 
pressed him to her heart in a long embrace. 

“Tm first in my form, papa,” he said, looking 
joyously up into his father’s face. ‘‘Head remove 
a , 


again, 
“« Are you, Walter ? I'am so happy to hear it. 
Few things could give me more pleasure.” 

“But that’s nothing to being at home,” ho said, 
shouting aloud in the uncontrolled exuberance of 
his spirits, and hardly knowing which way to turn 
in the multiplicity of objects which seemed to claim 
his instant attention. 

‘¢Docome the rounds with me, Charlie,”’ he said 
to his favourite brother, ‘‘and let me see all the 
dear old. places again. We shall be back in a few 
minutes, 

‘‘ And then, I dare say, you'll be glad of some 
tea,” said his mother. 

“* Rather 1” said Walter; ‘‘ let’s have it out here 
on the lawn, mother.” 

The proposal was carried by acclamation, and 
very soon the table was laid under the witch elm 
before the house, while Walter’s little sisters had 
heaped up several dishes with freshly-plucked fruit, 
laid in the midst of flowers and vine leaves; and 
Walter, his face beaming and his eyes dancing with 
happiness, was asking and answering a thousand 
incessant questions, while yet he managed to enjoy 
very thoroughly a large bunch of grapes, and an 
immense Tato of strawberries and cream. 

And when tea was over they still sat out in the 
lovely garden until the witch elm had ceased to 
chequer. their faces with its rain of flickering light, 
and until the lake had paled from, pure gold to rose- 
colour, and from rose-colonr to dull crimson, and 
from dull:crimson to silver grey, and rippled again 
from silver grey into a deep black blue, sea 
a thousand flashing edges of molten silver and 
quivering gold, under the crescent moon and the 
innumerable stars. And the bats had almost ceased 
to wheel, and in the moist air of early night the 
flowers were diffusing their luscious sweetness, and 
the nightingale was flooding the grove with her 
unimaginable rapture, and the eager talk had 
hushed itself into a delicious calm of happy silence, 
before they moved. It was a beautiful picture— 
the father and mother still youthful enough to enjoy 
life to the full, happy at heart, and proud of their 
eldest boy ; his two young brothers looking up to 
him with such eager hope an 
sisters with their arms twined round his neck, and 
their fair hair falling over his shoulders; the noble, 


mirthful, fearless, thrice happy boy himself—a | 


family circle unseparated by distance, unshadowed 


d love; the little | 


home. 

Thrice happy! yes, in spite of sin and sorrow, 
and retribution and remorse, there are hours when 
the cup kles in our hands, filled to the brim; 
not (as often) with earthly waters; not with the 
intoxicating wine that flames in the magic bowl of 
pleasure ; not with the red and ragged lees of wrath 
and satiety ; but with the crystal rivers of the water 
of life itself, There ore such hours; at. any rate 
for some. Whether they come to all mankind I 
know not; whether the squalid Andaman or the 
hideous Fuegian ever feel them I know not; nay, I 
knownot whether they ever come, whether they ever 
can come, to the wretched outcasts of earth’s abject 
poverty and fathomless degradation ; whether they 
ever come, whether they can come, to the cruel and 
the proud, to the malicious and the mean, to the 
cynical and discontented; yet, if they come not 
to these, God help them! for they are the surest 
pledges of our immortality; and to the young and 
innocent—ay, and even to the young and guilty 
—they do sometimes come, these hours of absorb- 
ing limitless enjoyment; these glimpses ‘of dimly- 
remembered paradise ; these odours snatched from 
a primal Eden, from a golden age when justice still 
lived upon the- earth, and crime was as yet un- 
known. There are such hours, and for this English 
family this hour was one of them. 

Thrice happy Walter! and almost like a dream 
of happiness these holidays at home—and at such a 
home—flew by, Every day and hour was a chan 
from pleasure to pleasure; among the hills, in the 
boat on the sunlitlake, plunging for his cool, morn- 
ing swim. in the fresh waters, cricketing, riding, 
fishing, walking with his father and mother and 
brothers, sitting and talking at the cool nightfall in 


the moonlit en, Walter was as happy as the da 
was long. d when Power came to spend a wee 
with them, again ing every one whom he saw 


with his cheerful unselfishness and engaging man- 
ners, ‘and himself charmed beyond expression with 
all he saw at Walter’s home, they agreed that 
nothing was wanting to make their happimess ‘‘ an 
entire and perfect chrysolite.” 

Power, we have seen, was something of a young 
poet, and on the day he left Semlyn with Walter, 
who was to accompany him home, he sat a long 
time silent in the train, and then tore out a leaf of 
his pocket-book, on which he had scribbled the fol- 
lowing lines on 

SEMLYN LAKE. 
If earthly homes can shine so fair 
With sky and wave so purely blue, 
Beneath the balmy, purple air: 
Tf hills can don so rich a hue ; 
If fancy fails to paint a scene 
Tn Eden’s soft and floral glades, 
Where azure clear and golden green 
More sweetly blend with silver shades ; 
If, marked and flecked with sinful stains, 
Earth hath not lost her power to bless, 
But still, beneath the cloud, remains 
So steeped in perfect loveliness ; 
Merged, as we are, in doubt and fear, 
Yet, when we yearn for realms of bliss, 
We scarce can dream, while lingering here, 
Of any fairer heaven than this. 





Poor verses, and showing too delicate a sensibility 
to be healthy in any boy; yet dear to me and dear 
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to Walter for Power’ sake, and because they show 
the strange charm which Semlyn has for those who 
have the gift of appreciating those natural treasures 
with which earth plentifully fills her lap, 

(Te be continued. ) 





Witerary FRotiees, 


Life of Bishop Mackensie.. By the Vory Rev, Harvey 
Goopwtn, D.D., Dean of Bly. Macmillan, 1864. 
(Continued from page 60.) 


In our last number we left the Bishop and his party on 
board the steamer which was to take him te Cape Town 
to be conseorated.. They arrived safely at their destina- 
tion, but found that a considerable delay was inevitable 
befare the ceremony of consecration could take place, as 
it was necessary te wait for the arrival of two out of the 
three Bishops of Graham’s Town, Natal, and St, Helena. 
They had, however, the satisfaction of finding that Dr. 
Livingstone had heen heard of, and that he had promised 
to meet them at the Kongone mouth of the Zambesi 
river, and guide them himself to the scene of their labours, 
If you look at the map of Africa, you will see that just 
opposite to: Madagascar, in about soutli lat, 18° and east 
long. 86°, a large river, the Zambesi, empties itself into 
the Mozambique Channel, There are several mouths 
to the river, forming a large delta, the northernmost 
being close to the Portuguese town, of Quilimane, and 
the southernmost the Kongone mouth, above mentioned. 
The Zambesi bears north-west for some distance from the 
sea, but thence the direction becomes due west, going up 
the stream, At no great distance from the mouth the 
river Shire (pronounced Shirry), joins the Zam! 

run 
Nyanja or Nyassa. It was to the tribes dwelling in 
the neighbourhood of this lake and of the river Shire 
that the Bishop was to be sent; and, accordingly, this 
district was specially named in the oath of obedience to 
the metrepolitan bishop which was administered at the 
consecration. 'Phis event did not take place wntil the Ist 
of January, 1861, During the delay at Cape Town, oppor- 
tunity was taken to visit a Moravian mission station, of 
which the Archdeacon sent home en interesting account, 
But. we must gg over in silence this, and also the 
affecting visit to Natal on the read to the Zambesi’s 
mouth, and suppose our missionary party to have arrived 
at _Kongone, he Pioneer, a vessel at Dr. 
Livingstone’s disposal by the Government, and the 
Sidon, conveying some of the pet , had already preceded 
the Lyra, which conveyed t Bishop. Here another 
delay occurred, owing to Dr. Livingstone’s conviction 
that a better road to the district of the Shire and Nyassa 
would be by the river Rovuma, the mouth of which is 
many hundyed miles north of the Zambesi, and because 
of his want of confidence in the chiefs on the route 
originally proposed. His persuasions, as was natural, 
finally prevailed, and the Bishop and he accordingly 
started upon an exploring expedition up the Rovuma 
in the Pioneer. It will be suficiont to say that this at- 
tempt was entirely unsuccessful; and that after ascend- 
ing the river for five days, during which not more than 
thirty miles were accomplished, the explorers, with much 
difficulty and danger, returned to the sea, and then 
crossed to Johanna, one of the Comoro islands, where the 
rest of the missionary party was awaiting them. The 
old route was resumed in May; the Pioneer crossed the 
bar of the Zambesi, and the next six weeks were occupied 
in toiling slowly up this and the river Shire. The 
channel.is narrow aud winding, and the Pioneer drew too 
much water; so that much delay was occasioned by cons 
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tinually running aground, and by being obliged to stop to 
cut wood for fuel for the engine. river was left ata 
point called Chibisa’s (the name of a friendly chief ‘then 
dead), and the party started off, under Livingstone’s 
guidance, ina north+easterly direction; : Lhe people 
among whom the missionaries now found themselves are 
known as the Manganje.. The slave trade was. here 
carried on with great vigour, and ‘the weaker tribe, the 
Manganja, was ex to the attacks of a fierce and 
powerful set of tribes, called the Ajawa, This state of 
things introduced a great difficulty at the very outset. 
News was brought that the Ajawa were 9t that very 
time making war upon the a, among Whom it 
was proposed the missionaries should settle. hat was 
to be their behaviour in case of their friends being 
attacked and carried off as slaves ?. Were ministers of the 
Gospel, whose only weapons should be those of love ‘and 
peace, to use violence, either in self-defence or in sup- 
pression of the vile traffic which was carried on all around 
them? This very difficult question caused much dis- 
cussion among the members of the mission, but they 
came to no conclusion at that time, -determiaing to act 
under God’s guidance, as occasion might seem to neces. 
sitate. It will be seen afterwards: that they were com- 
pelled to act in the very cireumstances contemplated, 
and thet they were almost absolutely forcs1 into deeds 
of violence, Here is the Bishop’s own description of 
their style of travelling : 


We wero a strange party; Livingstone tramping along 
with a steady, heavy or which kept one in mind that 
he had walked across Africa, * * *. *.. We were 
allloaded, I had myself, in my left hand, a loaded : 
in my right, the erozier which they gaye me at Town ; 
in front, a of oil; and behind, a bag of seeds (together 
weighing about twenty-five pounds), which I carried the 
greater part of the day. I thought of the con between 
my weapon and my staff; the one like Jacob; the other like 

m, who armed his’ trained servants. to rescue Lot. 
I thought also of the seed which we must sow in the hearts 
of the people, and of the oil of the Spirit that must 
strengthen us in all we do. 


While haltin a — friendly or we Messtons, 
a large party of eighty-four slaves arrived, in charge 
six men with muskets, who fled on hearing of the Ung. 
lish party, These slaves wore liberated, and remained 
with the missionaries, thus for the nucleus of a 
settlement, From time to time other wah parties of 
slaves were set free, and added to the number of the 
train. Finally, the missionaries and their native friends 
settled down at a piace called Magomero, about sixty 
miles from the point (Chibisa’s) where they had left the 
river, The situation was not healthy, but seems to 
have been chosen because its natural features nted 
great capabilities for defence in case of attack by hostile 
tribes. Vers Dr. Livingstotie loft the mission, to pursue 
his own explorations. Many months were spent in 
erecting huts and settling down with any degree of com- 
fort. ‘The population of emancipated slaves were a very 
responsible charge, for they had not only to be provided 
wit. empha’ and cared for, but, in what we may 
call a political point of view, their, liberation led, as was 


likely, to serious complications, By setting the slaves 


free, the party, toa certain extent, in the eyes of the 
natives, heel themselves as it. were, to # Gefouce of 
the weak against the strong, and to a ig ime of the 
slaye trade by every available means, Accordingly, it 
was not lang before a formal application was made fr 

two prineipal chiefs of the conntyy for assistance against 
the oppressions and incursions of the Ajawa tribes. It 
is not Hs the place to discuss the policy cr propriety of 
the course which the missionaries decided upon pur- 
suing. It has been the occasion of much question ; but 
we may remark that a great argument im its favour is 
the fat of a tender-hearted Christian like the Bishop 
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having adopted it. after mature deliberation, and upon an 
acquaintance with ‘the circumstances which it is im- 
possible for us to possess, <However this may be, the 
result of a conference with the chiefs. was a determina- 
tion to assist them upon certain conditions, which kept 
in view the prevention of any cruelty, and the suppres- 
sion of slave capture. At the head ofa thousand or more 
natives, the little band of whites set off to meet the Ajawa, 
After proposing reasonable conditions to the enemy, 
which were entirely rejected, an engagement took place, 
and the Manganja. were completely vigtorious, Many 
captives were rescued and Snmet to go where they 
wished, each one of the women. choosing some Manganja 
nan to protect her, The settlement at Magomero was 
by this expedition increased to the extent of some forty 
souls,’ Uufortunately the missionaries were uot suffered 
to rest long in peacé. More applications for help, and 
news of atrocities, more or less true, upon the part of the 
Ajawa tribes, came to Magomero, and auothor expedition 
was eventually undertaken, which, happily, however, 
ended suecesslully without sacrifice of life. The Dean 
discusses and defends, as we think, properly, the Bishop's 
conduct in these Ajawa troubles, He says :— 


There is one other point which I would ask the reader to 
bear in mind, in orver that he may estimate fairly the 
conduct of ‘the missionaries with re; to thesé Ajawa 
troubles. He must, bear in, mind that although in, the 
history sey seem to ovcuny, so large a space, yet in reality 
they occupied a Moe | small portion of the time spent by 
Bishop Mackentio at Magomoro: One or two stirring daysof 
warlike expedition makeagreatfigure ina narrative, whereas 
ton times the number of days spent in the works of peace 
make little show. Tha reader, therefore, must not give 
too much weight to the Ajawa wars, as though the mis- 
sionaries were always fighting, but rather regard the 
missionaries as given up to the peaceful and holy.labours 
of Magomero with the exception of. some few days, in 
which, under an_imperious and painful sense of duty, Shox 


jawa 


assisted their Manganja friends against their 
oppressors, 

It is satisfactory also to find the person best qualified 
to judge, Dr. Livingstone, writing thus :--- 


I have just been visiting Bishop Mackenzio’s grave, At 
first I thought bim wrong in fighting, but don’t think so 
now. He ded his 140 orphan children where there 
was no buman arm beside to invoke, To fight, even in 
self-defence, must always be but a bad necessity; but to 
sit still and let bloodthirsty slave-hunters tear away the 
orphans who cleave to us for protection, must be suffering 
martyrdom for our own folly. 


We now approach those melancholy days which ter- 
minated the expedition so disastrously. 

In April, 1860, a second detachment of the mission party 
hadsailed from E land, consisting of Mr, Burrup and his 
wife, Mr. John Dickinson (the medical officer of the 
mission), Bair (a printer), and Clarke (a tanner), Mrs. 
Burrup remained at the Cape, to follow with Miss 
Mackenzie afterwards, when the arrangements for their 
reception shotild be complete.” Mr. Burrup’s journey 
from the mouth of the Zambesi to Magomero seems to 
have been a wonderful specimen of speed and endurance, 
as they spent only from October 12th to November 13th 
in travelling to Ohbibisa’s: (the river station), where 
Livingstone and the Pioneer were found waiting. The 
vessel, however, sailed down the river two days after- 
wards, to if possible, Miss Mackenzie and Mrs, 
Burrup at the mouth of the Zambesi, At the beginning 
of January the Bishop and Mr, Burrup were to come to 
meet.the ladies as far as the mouth of the Ruo, a feeder 
of the Shire, distant from Chibisa’s about one-third of the 
way from that station to the confluence of the river with 
the Zambesi. Mazomero Chibisa’s and the Ruo mouth 
are at the threé angles ofa triangle; so that instead of 





to Ruo, it was hoped that a direct road across the country 
might be disvovered, Mr. Prooter and Mr. Suadamore 
accordingly started on a journey of exploration, but 
were attacked and ill-treated by the natives, at the 
village of a chief called Manasomba, barely escaping with 
their lives, and leaving some few of their native atten- 
dants prisoners. It was felt that such an outrage as this 
could not be passed ‘over without notice, especially as 
some of thé party weré still in the hands of the trea- 
cherous natives ; and, this being the case, it was devided 
to make an expedition to Manasomba’s at once, so as to 
be back in time to meet the ladies, who would have been 
a great encumbrance: in a dangerous adventure of this 
kind. Phe’ particulars of this journey—the various 
marches and halts, conferences with chiefs, their deceit 
avd shuffling, and the hopelesstiess of reaching Ruo by 
this cross coutitry route—are all told in an interesting 
way in a very long letter ‘from the Bishop himself; but 
wé have riot space to dwell upon them. The result: of 
the expedition was very unsatisfactory, and the party 
ended by returning home to Migomero, whence the 
Bishop and Mr. Burrup started by the old route to 
Chibisa’s, and thence down the river Shire, some days 
later than ‘the ‘time it had been arranged they should 
meet Livingstone and the Pioneer. -This journey was 
the last which it was destined the Bishop should take. 
Humanly speaking, it was but a slight aecident which 
cost him his life. ‘The voyage was made in an open boat, 
and in a sudden turn of the river they ran agrotind at 
a point where the stream divided into two channels, 
The canoe rapidly filled, and most of the lugvige was 
wet through ; and, worse loss of all, the medicine chest 
sank, and was not recovered. The Rud mouth, however, 
was reached without further disaster on Saturday, 
January 11th, Mr, Burrup being very ill and low, and 
the Bishop suffering somewhat. As the Pioneer had 
already passed down the stréatn some days before, it was 
decided to wait at Ruo until it should return, the bishop 
thinking that he could turn the time to good account, 
and lay the foundation for future missionary work by 
making friends with the chief and the inhabitants of the 
island, whieh lies opposite the mouth of the river. This 
delay it was which, in all probability, proved fatal’ to 
both the missionaries, A return home, or an attempt to 
overtake Livingstone, would either one or the other 
have more prudent than to stay in an un- 
healthy situation without medicines. However, God 
ordered it otherwise, and thought fit, in his good 
pleasure, to call both these servants to himself. About 
the middle of January the fever seized the Bishop, 
and made rapid progress. Mr, Burrup was himself 
exceedingly ill, and so weak as tobe unable to be of any 
assistance ; on the 20th of 2ist of January Mackenzie's 
mind gave way ; but he lingered on until the 31st, when 
he died. 

Such was the sad end of as good a man, and as trne a 
hero, as ever served God with all the faculties of mind, 
and soul, aud body. Sad it may seem tous ; but he him- 
self regarded it only as a passing away from a life of 
trouble, and sorrow, and trial, to one of happiness, in the 
presence of Him whom in this world he bad struggled to 
serve, and in whose service he yielded up his spirit. 
Mr. Burrup, with difficulty, reached Magomero, and 
there, fever-stricken and exhausted beyond hope of 
recovery, soon added another to the catalogue of deaths. 
The ladies and Dr, Livingstone heard nothing of these 
sad events until they reached Obibisa’s ; for the natives 
of whom they made inqtiries at Ruo in tr a denied 
all knowledge of the Bishop, for fear of being called 
to account for his death. 

We have now given our readers a brief, and necessarily 
somewhat dry abstract of this most interesting book. We 
strongly recommend everybody, of whatever sect or de- 
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Christian charity and heroism. There is nothing, we 
think, more remarkable in it than the complete absence 
of anything which can be construed into a leaning to 
one or other of the various parties which, so, unhappily 
divide Christian men in these days ; and the Dean him- 
self mentions that he never heard Mackenzie discuss 
with warmth or earnestness any of the controversial 
questions of the day. His heart seems to have been too 
much devoted to. real Christian work for that, and his 
loveableness of disposition was utterly opposed to any- 
thing like rancour or violent partisanship, . And now, 


doubtless, many a reader will be tempted to exclaim | 
“ What result, after all, followed from all this devotion , 


and sacrifice of life? Here are aset of noble men who 
have, as it were, thrown away their lives almost inten- 
tionally, and what has been the gain?” We answer, 
in one point of view none, in another much,, There is 
unquestionably little of actual benefit to any one to point 
to; no palpable advance of either Christianity or civilisa- 
tion. But who shall pretend to be able to measure the 
progress of Christ’s kingdom? It cometh not with ob- 
servation, but advances slowly and silently, Such men 
as Mackenzie are its noblest instruments, and are ever 
in the van of its progress; the first to face dangers, and 
fall, if necessary, in. its service. And even if the work 
itself be as nothing in result, who shall say that. the 
example of a life of devotion and self-sacrifice, such as 
we have presented to us in this mission, may not in 
itself be as powerful an instrument in making God’s 
glory known among men, and have as fully answered 
its end, as if it had closed peacefully in the full con- 
sciousness of much work done, and plans realised for 
the object which was so dear to the heart of him who 
was thus early cut off in his strength and prime ? 








THe Mipnigst Mretine MovEMEent.—We have 
received the report of the committee of this movement 
for 1863-4, The contents are of. a most painful 
character, and it is impossible to read them without 
feeling that the movement deserves the widest sympathy 
and support, Those who “ oppress the. hireling in his 
wages”—and in London their name is. legion—are 
answerable for much of the evil which is here disclosed. 
It is no uncommon thing for a poor needlewoman.to be 
paid 24d, for making a shirt, out-of which she finds her 
own cotton at 2d. a reel, her needles, and her candle, 
By toiling far into the night, such persons may earn 4d. 
a day while health holds out, but that is not fer long. 
Life cannot be supported on 4d. a day. Can we wonder 
if they have not always the fortitude to starve? The 
slop tailors and te es who sell such wonderfully 
cheap clothing often employ poor women whom they pay 
at the rate of. 3s, to. 5s. per week for thirteen hours of 
unremitting labour per day, Let Christians avoid such 
shops, for the shillings they may save by going to them 
are too often the price of blood. The committee believe 
that their labours during. the last few: years . have 
resulted in the rescue of about 1,000 wretched creatures 
out of the 60,000 in London. No meeting. is held 
without good being done, but it is a painful fact that 
many who apply at. the reformatory institutions are 
refused admission. The report of the Home of Hope,’ 
6, Regent Square, says,—“ On an average four young 
women weekly have been refused from want. of room. 
They are thus, when struggling to get out of their 
miserable life, pushed back, as it were, into the pit of 
perdition.” The London Female Preventive and Re- 
formatory Institution; 200, Kuston Road, N.W., have 
various homes, in which 1,200 young women have been 
rescued, but “hundreds have been refused admission 
through the want of funds.” We trust that Christian 
hanerolonen will not suffer such a state of things to 
continue, 





Short Arrotus. 


—_>o——. 


NO HEAVEN WITHOUT CHRIST. 
A MAN may go to heaven without health, without wealth, 
without honour, without learning, without friends; but he 
can never go to heaven without Christ, 


HOW EVERY ONE MAY PREACH. 


ALL cannot preach from the pulpit; but there is a kind of 
preaching that is permitted to all men, and oftentimes this 
kind is most effectual. Offices of kindness to the bodies 
and souls of those around us; words of encouragement to 
the weak ; instruction to the ignorant; brotherly kindness 
to all; hearty devotion to the services of religion, in our 
families and our closets, as well as in the sanctuary; ina 
word, earnest, active, self-denying love to our’ fellow 
beings, springing from our love to God.: This will forma 
most impressive sermon, a most convincing proof to the 
world around us that we have been with Jesus. All 
Christians are called on in this way to preach the Gospel, 
and woe to them if they neglect the call. 


MARTIN LUTHER'S LAST. WILL “AND PRAYER. 

O Lorp Gop, I thank thee that thou wouldest have me to be 
poor, and a beggar upon the earth; I have no house, land, 
possessions, or money to leave. . Thou hast given mea wife 
and children; to thee I returnthem. Nourish, teach, and 
save them, as hitherto thou hast me, O Father of the 
fatherless, and Judge of the widow ; O my Heavenly Father, 
the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, the God of all con- 
solations, I thank thee that thou hast revealed thy Son 
Jesus Christ to me, on whom I have believed, whom I have 
professed, whom I have loved, whom I have celebrated, 
whom the Bishop of Rome, and all the multitude, do per- 
secute and reproach. I pray thee, O Lord Jesus Christ, 
receive my soul. My Heavenly Father, although I am 
taken out of this life, though I must now lay down this 
body, yet I certainly know I shall dwell with thee for ever; 
neither can I by any be plucked out of thy hands. God so 
loved the world that he gave his only begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth in his name shall ‘never perish, but 
have everlasting life. Amen. 


AN EFFECTIVE SERMON, 

“The men of Nineveh repented at the preaching of Jonah.”"— 
Luxe xii. 15. 
JONAH was but one man, and he preached but one sermon, 
and it was but a short sermon either, as touching the num- 
ber of words ; and yet he turned the whole city, great and 
small, rich and poor, king and all. We be many preachers 
here in England, and we preach many long sermons, and 
yet the people will not repent nor convert, This was the 
fruit, the effect, and the good that his sermon did, that the 
whole city, at his preaching, converted and amended their 
evil living, and did penance in sackcloth. And yet here, 
in this sermon of Jonah, is no great curiousness, no great 
clerkliness, no great affectation of words, nor of painted 
eloquence ; it was none other but, ‘¢ Yet forty days, and 
Nineveh shall be destroyed!” It wasno more, This was 
no great, curious sermon ; but this was a nipping sermon, 
a pinching sermon, a biting sermon; it had a full bite; it 
was a rough sermon, and a sharp, biting sermon. Do you 
not here marvel that these Ninevites cast not Jonah into 
prison? They did not revile nor rebuke him; but God 
gave them grace to hear him, and to convert and amend at 
his preaching. A strange matter, so. noble a city to give 
place to one man’s sermon !—Bishop Latimer, 
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NOT DEAD YET. 


A TALE OF SHELF-SACRIFIOB. 
BY JOHN CORDY JEAFFRESON, 
AUTHOR OF “4 BOOK ABOUT DOCTORS,” “OLIVE BLAKE'S GOOD 
WORK,” “LIVE IT DOWN,” ETO, 
CHAPTER LXXXI. 
THE PEAR I8 RIPE, 
Rurert carried out his resolve to return to England on 
the following day, 
On reaching Southampton he took a London ticket, 
and reached London on the evening of the day which 
saw his departure from St, Peter Port. 
‘ His trip to the Channel Islands had been most satis- 
factory. 

“ Now,” thought he, as he sat in the smoking-room of 
Wood’s Hotel on the night of his return to town, “I 
am armed at-all. points. Since my dear father’s death 
I have led such @ vagabond life, and have seen so little of 
the friends of my boyhood, that I deemed it just pos- 
sible that they might not know me. And if they had 

- not recognised me, I should have apprehended difficulty 
in persuading Mr, Purfleet and my dear grandfather 
that Iam actually myself. WhenI call on Mr. Purfleet, 
he may ibly want proofs that I am the verjjable 
Edward Smi "Tis true I have my personal appear- 
ance testifying to the fact; but then the lawyer knew so 
little of me, that my features may have vanished from 
his memory... It is true that I have in my possession 
the ring which my dear grandmother gave to me 
through the hands of her old coachman, and the watch 
which my dear father used to wear. True, also, that I 
am in a position to tell the lawyer many facts relating 

to 7 private career—facts that would satisfy any jury 
that [am Edward Smith. I can tell the lawyer the 
church in which my mother was married, the ‘date of 
her secret marriage, the place and date of my birth, 
and the numerous particulars relating to the family of 
aso which my father confided to me on his death- 
bed. I can, moreover, remind him of his visit to Jerse 

on the occasion of my father’s funeral, and every parti- 
cular of our subsequent intercourse, ‘True—that is my 

- position now; it was my position before I went to the 

Channel Islands, But lawyers are sometimes not easily 

satisfied on questions of identity; and I should have 
lacked confidence in Mr. Purfleet’s presence if I had 
entered it without having first satisfied myself that, in 
case of emergency, I could call my old Jersey friends 
a3 witnesses to my agg But now all the winning 
cards are in my hands, My old nurse, her nephew, La 

Touche, Grauchet, Pierrot, Dr. Anstruther, Mr. Dupuis, 

Ladine, Dr. Lemaitre, Jemmy Brehaut—are all ready to 

testify that I am Edward Smith, formerly of Jersey, and 
subsequently of Furnival’s Inn! The game is mine! 

The pear is ripe, and I will pluck it!” 


CHAPTER LXXXII. 
MR, PURFLEET IS TAKEN BY SURPRISE. 
Art eleven o’clock, a.m., on the morning after his return 
to London from the Channel Islands, Rupert Smith 
called at the offices of Messrs. Purfleet, Herring, and 
Smalleroft, and asked if Mr, Purfleet was in town, 

He | eu the question, anticipating a reply in the nega- 
tive; for he had settle? ii in his own mind that Mr, 
Purfleet was still down i. ‘lampshire. 

But the answer was “ Y_ 3.” 

Rupert inquired if he cvald see Mr, Purfleet. 

The clerk wished to know if the gentleman had an 
pay with Mr, Purfleet, as it was not the wont of 
that eminent solicitor to receive any one unless an ap- 

pointment had been made for the interview, 





Rupert had no appointment, but urged that the busi- 
ness about which he desired to see Mr, Purfleet was of 
urgent importance. He did not wish to speak with Mr. 
Smalicroft. An interview with Mr. Herring would not 
answer his purpose. 

The clerk wavered, and again took up position on tlre 
grand principle that Mr. Purfleet never saw any clients 
without a special appointment. 

Rupert gave a stern, hard look, and ‘a sneer. 

The clerk yielded. 

a He would take the gentleman’s card in to Mr. Pur- 

eet. 
The gentleman had no card, but would write his 
name on a slip of paper. 

The clerk assented to this arrangement, and Rupert 
wrote on a slip of foolscap “ Edward Smith.” 

Let it be observed that the handwriting in which he 

nned the name was not the ordinary handwriting of 

upert Smith, but the neat, small, copperplate hand- 
writing of Edward Smith. Use of etching tools had 
given Edward that peculiar handwriting which he in- 
variably used from his youth upwards; and Rupert, 
who could imitate signatures not less pe than 
voices, reproduced it faithfully on the slip of foolscap— 
not without an object. He knew that no one saw Ed- 
ward’s handwriting without being struck by it, without 
remembering its singular neatness. He knew also that 
Mr. Purfleet had seen it. The fictitious signature was, 
therefore, sent into the room as a piece of evidence. 

The clerk took up the paper, smiling contemptuously, 
and saying, in a disdaimful tone, “Well, I can take it 
in to Mr. Purfleet, but I know he won’t see you with- 
out an appointment.” 

He disappeared. 

Ere a minute had passed, he re-appeared, with an ex- 
pression of surprise, and defeat in his face. 

“Mr. Purfleet will see you, sir; step this way.” 

In a trice, Rupert found himself in the solicitor’s 

culiar office — found himself face to face with the 

awyer. 

here was no stiffness in Mr. Purfleet’s manner. The 
courteous, stately old gentleman had forgotten courtesy 
and stateliness in his surprise. 

“Good heavens!” he exclaimed, walking quickly 
across the room, and staring at his visitor, directly the 
clerk had retired. “ What a coincidence! You are 
alive, then, and have turned up at the nick of time !” 

“Pshaw !” thought Rupert. “The pike has swallowed 
the bait, hook and all. He is mine. I might just as 
well have stayed in London while I was telling lies in the 
Channel Islands.” 

He said, stammering slightly, “Yes, Mr. Purfleet, I 
am here. No wonder that you are surprised. No 
wonder that you supposed me off the face of the earth; 
but you see—I am not dead yet.” 

“Where have you been ? where do you come from?” 

* T have been in France, Aterica, Australia. I have 
been a wanderer. I came to London a few days since 
in the Cleopatra, from Australia. I slept a night in 
town, and ran over to Jersey and Guernsey, I returned 
last night, and here I am.” 

“ And what have you come for?” 

You promised years since, when I was a headstrong, 
foolish boy, to help me, if ever you had the power to do 
so. Mr, Purfleet, life has not run with me as I meant 
it should. I intended to be a famous painter. Well, I 
am not éven a painter, T have given up art in despair, 
and here I am in my thirtieth year without a profession 
and without property. I should have acted more wisely 
if I had called upon you earlier; but anyhow, I am 
here now, and ié is better for me to have come late than 
néver, My grandfather, I see by the Baronetage, is still 
alive. ill you represent to him that I have repented 
of my self-willed conduct, and that I sue for his counte- 
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nance? Or if you cannot intercede between me.and my 
grandfather, will you speak in wy hehe to my cousin ?” 

“ Your cousin is dead,” replied the solicitor, In a Yoice 
of emotion. , 

“Dead? How long is it since he died ? *” 

“He expired last night. I, was at Gamlinghay Court 
as late as last Monday evening, when I had to return 
to town on important business... I left him, feeling sure 
that I should never:hear.him speak again, ‘This morning 
a telegraphic despatch informs me of his death, and te- 
quests my immediate presence at Gamlinghay. J ‘have 
made arrangements to take the mid-day train for Hamp, 
shire.” : 

“Then, Mr. Purfleet-—do you mean *—inquired Tu- 
pert, hesitating, as he feigned to.be struggling with strong 
emotion—* do, you mean—that Iam my grandfather’s 
heir ? that no life stands between.me and the baronetcy?” 

“ You, sir, are heir to the title,” returned Mr. Purfleet, 
After a pause he added, “ The estates are in Sir Frank’s 
power. He can dispose of them according to his will” 

“ Sir, lam in acritical position, My future depends on 
the fayour of a grandfather whose displeasure I labour 
under—whose rank will, in the natural order of things, 
descend to me—whose. wealth he will not improbably 
leave to another. Has.he of late ever spoken of me to 
you P” 

“Imay not tell you at present,” replied the solicitor, 
gradually resuming his polite slateliness and caution, 
“all I think and kuow.. But I may say this, that when 
I ast spoke with Sir Frank. on his family affairs—in point 
of fact, only the other:day—he. expressed a decided wish 
to'see you. 1 left,Gamlinghay last Monday evening, 
empowered to do my utmost to trace yon out, and bring 
you to your grandfather. If you had nob appeared,in 
this room, I should ere.this have drawn up, a statement 
for insertion as.an advertisement in. the newspapers, 
requesting you to.call on me.without delay... As to my 
services, more-especially as to. the exercise I may make 
of my’ influence with) yourgrandfather, you, may, of 
course, rely on it that 1 will do my best for you... Mr. 
Edward. Starling, Iwas your father’s friend! Rely on 
me!” 

Tears rose in Mr. Purfleet?s eyes as he gave this 
assurance of zeal.in behalf of the rising sun. 

There was a touch of poetry in the lawyer’s nature, 

For heroes in fastian and poverty le had no, great 
sympathy ; but he was affected by the romantic position 
of his client, who, after years of humble toil and obscure 
travel, stood in his presence an unacknowledged member. 
of an aristocratic family-—a man ‘who,. unrecognised 
to-day, might, ere another week had passed, be courted. 
and fawned upon as the opulent. representative of a 
gentle house, A 


CHAPTER LXXXIII, 
AN OBITUARY ANNOUNCEMENT. 

Rupert did not part with Mr) Purfleet ‘thitil the latter 
had taken his seat in the train Which cotiveyed him to 
Steveubridge, Hampshire. rm 

When he had responded to the solicitor’s Tast nod and 
wave of the hand, as.the locomotive started on its trip 
into the country, Rupert returhed to 'Wood’s Hotel 
and engaged a private sitting-room. ~~ "3° 

“T can’t do better than remain in this out-of-the-way, 
orderly, and luxurious place, until society recognises me,” 
he said to himself, as he took, possession of the comfértiible 
apartment. “And, nnless Jam nivch tistaken, society 
will recognise ine beforé long. “One piece of business, 
however, I must perform without’ delay, I’ must lose 
no timé in announcing to Miss Guerdon, of Hampton 
Court, the death of my brother Rupert ; and T ought 
also to beg her to send to me here, without delay, the 
0980, containing the possessions of myself end poor dear 
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Rupert, which we entrusted to her keeping when we left 
England in. 1847."y CF SLO 
Whereupon Rupert sat down at his desk and wrote 
thus, in Edward Sinith’s small, neat handwriting :— 
Wood's Hotel, Furnival’s Tun, Jane, 1854, 
My DEAR Miss Guekvos~AlthonglvI have:not the honour 
to be numbered amongst'your personal acquaintance, I venture 
to address you with a familiarity which I trust to your good. 
ness to excuse, in consideration of my close friendship with one 
in Dy moray you gro took an — ane ae ilies 
er many years absenc: t rg withow 
the dear friend in whose eompany T1 ft this country in 1854. 
My dear friend, Rupert Smith, died tin'Australia at therclose of 
last year. My hands tended him in his last i 8 5, aud, whee 
had Jaid him in his lo ygrave_in the Aus bush, I read 





the burial service over his sacred remains; and wept in'désolation 


and utter’ wretchedness,' You,’ thy dear \Miss.Guerdon,: will 
regret his death scarcely less than myself, dé it-will,he of any 
consolation to you to hear.the particulars of his | ad ever a 
and all the circumstancés of our 21038, , ke me 
ee though mpocrntal row} smalg write to Gatoxbanate any, or 

ocalbupon you pow ralage. 2 'y, my 
engagements will neh perp me to visit Hampton fo few days 
ora fortnight, I could not, thetefore, présent ‘mi béfore 
you without a brief delay. '' Dé, however, unde will 
give — ee wait upon youras oon jax I have 
arranged any) afinirs, + 4 . 

In the njeantiine would you have tlie kindness to send to mo 
forthwith’ the ase, containing ‘certiin *p ‘belonging to 
myself and my dear friend; which! he-comuntted-to;your care 
before we, left England?.. The case.contains seme papers which 
are now most.necessary to me. “ 

I beg'you, my dear Miss Guerdon, to believe mé, yours mo: 
sincerely, NM : ey Of Epwanp Smrru. 


“There!” said Rupert, as he laid down’ the pen, and 
surveyed the letter with artistic satisfaction. ‘ “That is 
a splendid stroke! Mothers are sotnetimes”sourtes of 
great perplexity and embarrassinent ‘to ‘their ‘children. 
As Sir Edward Stare, Baronet, of Gainlinghay Court, 
county Hants, I should find my mothér a most untom- 
fortable ‘deadweight hung, to my neck. 8dT get rid of 
her, Some.men get rid of theif mothérs by ‘killing them. 
I get quit of mine by killing her son. “The thought is 
original, the action brilliant,“ No, that letter is well 
advised. I don’t wish to call’ on “Miss Guérdon. 
To do.so would be to undergo boredom ‘and trouble 
for no good end. And, tnless J'ai’ greatly” mis- 
taken, she will nob ask ine ‘to Visit her.” “‘Shé -will tot 
care "4 haye an interview with Colonel Edward Starling’s 
legitimate 5on, No, ho; she tg Wish t0 see’ Kim, and 
hear dim describe the death of'Co onél Edward Starling’s 
illegitimate son.” : fees Pas 

n this opinion Rupert was right, 

He posted the letter to Miss Guerdon; and after an 
interval of forty-eight hours there was ‘delivered at 
Wood’s Hotel, br Edward mith, Esq., the porderous 
case which the barrister and the artist‘had placed in Miss 
Guerdon’s custody, » Meee ; prin 

"The first objech which met his eye, when he had 
opened pe box, was the’ will which he mudein 1847, 
leaving Edward his executor, and ihaking Miss Henrietta 
Guerdon, of Hampton Court Palace, his sole legates. 

“ Good!” said Bapett as he carefully laid’ down the 
will after perusing. “ That document'will be useful to 
me.” Gesiess 





The first post. of the followiiig morning brought 
Rupert a letter, which ran thus:— 
*.\ Hampton Conrt Palace, June, 1854, 
M , Sarre,— obliged to ing to 
me iageeh Malicate tak | inteliigenos vr best Lon fd 
death: ”. 4, Bigs Bi ore, who in far distant ‘was very 
"Ru ‘a 


should = iiked: his aoa en uaint- 

} ive ) ano I 

ce eben td eae 
‘om a very early péri is . ; en 

teining earl tad ¢ e manners 'of ‘the béa eo ddivsnbte lsvaneel: 

tion oo me to reflect mo 

spar in dying: re 

int had-she Wee mourn his 4 
¥ will not trouble yo 

Ham : 


are eyer 
happy to 
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the acutest. observer-could haye suspected the pomnes of 
his breast. 
A footman in black dress accosted Rupert as he put 


Rupert Smith, of which I have had the care for several years, 
you should‘ find a book; or ‘any ‘otlier trifle, I should’ like ‘to 
have it, as a memorial of him.Believe' me sto: be, «my dear 
sir, yours most.sincerely, HENRIETTA QUERDON, 
Whereupon ‘a sudden tenderness rolled in warm bl 
over the “adventurer’s heart. Herrecalled the love and | 
womanly folly of thé weak, erring, unhappy ‘lady who 
had paid a heavy penalty for the great sin of ther early life. | 
He remembered that she was ‘his mother—to the best 
of her abilitiesarid; int spite of hideous’ circumstances, | 
a true;deyoted, géod'mother, Then le thought how) 
he had repaid ‘her vinselfish> love, and» puré maternal | 


ood | £00t on the platform. 
f believe, sir, you'are Mr, Edward Starling ?” 
es,” 


“The carriage, sir, is: waiting.at the. door of the 
tation.” 


8 . 
“All right. Call a porter, and, tell him to put my 
luggage in, A portmanteau and,a leathern. hat-box, » I 
have nothing else. Make haste.” 
** Immediately, sir,” 


affection, by. recklessly squandering her: little wealth, 
by fitful demonstrations. of insulting’ feriderness;" and 
now. by ridding himself ‘of her bya lie, which was only 
one incident of a gigantic and complicated fraud: 

The contrast: of her simplicity and his cunning, her 
self-sacrifice and ‘his selfishness; her love and his'scorn, 
her gentleness and his brutality, overpowered him: 

“It is better—far’ better, ‘that she should think me 
dead!” he ejaculated. Te an 

And ‘then: throwing himself at full length on a sofa- 
lounge, he sobled like an hysteric gitl.”' ° 


CHAPTER LXXXIV. 
RUPERT ENTERS GAMLINGHAY COURT. 
He was aroused from ‘his paroxysin’ of ‘remorse’ by a 
knock at the door’ DES: SOW 
Composing himself, he told the person who had rapped 
to enter, whereupon a'servant of the hotel made his 
appearance; and laid ‘on the table'a letter which hat just 
arrived’ by the post.’ " Hea 
‘As soon as ‘the’ waiter had’ retired; Rupert broke 
the envelope; and read the following’ note from’‘Mr: 


Purfleet:— 
thay Court, Hampshire, June, 1854 
Dear Srr,—I have os oruek: “ Mand: nd 
i ce regret I cannot spare time to write you a 
our cousin will be buried on Tuesday next, at two o'clock, p.m. 
He will be placed in the family vault at Gamlinghay Church, and 
it is Sir Prank Stazling’ 
funeral, The tation of; the last ten days 
the Stevenbridge » Bleéps in the house, anid Dr. Basler. 
every day. They do not seem ed by the condition of ‘the 
pemmeen A , but they conenr in saying’ that he will be un- 
e 
therelenns ve to attend at the mournful ceremony in the 
of chief mourner, 
he w have himself penned’ you « line of invitation, had not 
his medical attendants strict! joi him not to exert him- 
will mi you at Stevenbridge at five 6"elock, p.m:, on 
Monday next.—Believe me to be; my very dear sir, yours most 
Edward Binith, Esq., Furnival’s Inn, . 
“A charming epistles: said Rupert, all his gloom and 
in the lawyer's letter. “ Nothing could be better. I am 
not only invited. to Hanlingney to attend my cousin’s 
I may be exhibited to the tuanry of estate and..to 
county neighbours as. the heir, at could be. more 
grandfather! ‘Ta! ta! Gout and-ho are old. friends, 
but the time. comés whén. the oldest friends. must 
The time passed slowly—slowly and in intensest ex- 
citement—to the adventurer, between the receipt of this 
At five o’clock, p.m.,.on. that day, when the train 
stopped at Stevenbridge, Rupert stept from a first-class 
ria = His face was pale and expressive of troublous 
thought, but there was in ib no sign of agitation whereby 








Two minutes more, and the luggage having been 
stowed away, Rupert-entered his grandfather's chariot, 
passing between two. footmen as, he aseended « the 
steps, ° 

‘There was a commotion in front of the station as the 
carriage..drove off, for the bystanders, knew ‘that tle 
equipage belonged to a leading house of that partvof the 
county, and had, moreover, learnt thatthe gentlemai in 
mournmg was. old. Sir Frank Starling’s grandson—the 
grandson who, through his cousin’s death, had-become 
the heir of Gamlinghay. 

“Come!” :Ruperé ‘said to himself, “this. is as~ it 
should be! Three servants, the state carriage, and the 
best, pair of horses to|be found'in the stables! The old 
family. coachman: on the box; two lacqueys hanging on 
behind! .I remember that on, the ovcasion of my last 
and only visit, to Gamlinghay—made immediately afier 
my poor father’s death—Sir Frank sent the dog-cart for 
me! , But times have altered since then ;/and now I am 
taken to'the home of my ancestors in honour,” 

As the vain, frivolous; cunning fellow thus communed 
with himself, the carriage dashed ata rapid pace'through 
the richly wooded eountry which Hdward had visited in 
the June of 184, and had, described to- Rupert in the 
summer of 1847, 

Soon..the chariot was rolling under the palings of 
Ganilinghay Park. 

In:another minute i passed through.one of the park 
gates, between :two posts surnionnted by “ starlings ;? 
through the Deer Park and the Home Park; ‘down the 
Chesnut Avenue, and round ‘the belt of timber. bor- 
dering the northern and éastern sides of the orcamenital 
grounds; along a drive that curved over a wide area of 
frésh green lawn, dainty borders, gay flower-beds, until 
by a sudden turn the horses were brought up ‘before the 
chief entrance of Gamlinghay Court. 

The blinds were down, and the great mansion wore @ 
dull, cheerless} ‘gloomy aspect, as*became a house of 
death. 

But as soon as the foaming, snorting horses champed 
their bits and stamped the gravel of the terrace before 
the door, there was an exhilarating bustle in the hall— 
a running forward of servants anxious to see and bow 
before the heir, and a jostling togéther of the tradesmen 
and tenants who: had come up. to-the house to receive 
some last directions, for the next day’s ceremonial from 
Mr. Purfleet. 

Slowly did Rupert descend the steps of the carriage ; 
and slowly .he entered the hall, where way was made 
for him through the obsequious assembly by the prompt- 
ness. with which each unit of the crowd fell back and 
bowed before—the rising sun. 

At a glance Rupert saw the position, and accepted it. 

Bowing slightly: thrice or four times to “his people,” 
and acknowledging with courteous smiles their demon- 
strations of respect, he was passing slowly. through their 
ranks, when Mr, Purfleet hastened towards him, pansed 
before him, and bowed. ‘ cd the 

It did not escape Rupert’s quick eye that Mr. Purfleet 
did: not offer to shake hands wiih hin, 

“Mr, Edward Starling,” said the old-world solicitor, 
howing once mote before Rupert; “T have to apologise 





Gamling! 
work on my is, and so many 
0. ug letter, 
’s-wish that you should be’ present,at the 
have bi ht your one ttack’of, gout, 
¢ brow your gran er @ sévere a 
for which he Show Xin dew the dient treatment, Mri Muinford 
sician of the county, comes over from Plymo 
venerable p; 
resent ab the funeral of his grandson. You will, 
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I should add that Sir Frank Starling wishes me to explain that 
self in way. Sir Frank e say that the carriage 
respectfull Prerer PURFLEET. 
remorse dispelled by the agreeable intelligence contained 
funeral, but to attend it as ¢ mourner, in order that 
desirable? Gout, moreover, has. attacked my, venerable 
part !” 
letter.and the.arrival of Monday, 
carriage to the platform of the station, dressed. in. deep 
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to you for not being ready to réceive’ you as you 
alighted from your carriage. The enormous amount of 
business which I have had to transact this afternoon 
must be my excuse.” 

“My dear friend,’ interposed Rupert, earnestly, 
“ pray say nothing about it.” 

Thus speaking, Rupert put forth his right hand; 
whereupon the rustic spectators witnessed the cordi 
greeting of the heir and the family lawyer. 

The pair moved through the hall, and entered the 
library. 

. You are ready for dinner, I suppose ?” inquired Mr, 
Purfleet. 

“ Quite; but how is my grandfather ?” 

* Not so well. Nothing at present very alarming in 
his state; but he is not so well, Both the doctors are 
with him now.” 

“Should I not offer to wait upon him before I take 
my refreshment ?” 

“No, my dear sir,” returned the solicitor. “He has 
decided not to see you till after your cousin’s funeral. 
To-morrow evening you will have an interview with 
him.” 

“ As that matter is arranged, of course I am ready to 
wait.” 

*T may inform you,” observed the solicitor, in a con- 
fidential tone, between a hum and a whisper, “ that Sir 
Frank has’ made a new will. I drew it up, in accord- 
ance with his instructions, since I saw you last, and Sir 
Frank signed it last night. On one or two points, it is 
not exactly what I could, for your sake, my dear Mr. 
Edward, have wished it to be; but upon the whole it is 
a satisfactory will, and you are to be congratulated 
upon it.” 

“We will talk about that after dinner.” 

“ Certainly, certainly, And, my dear sir, how about 
dinner? Having to arrange everything since my 
arrival, I ventured to order dinner for myself, Dr, 
Seeley, and Mr. Mumford at a quarter to seven o’clock 


(the time is now half-past six), and I thought that you | R 


would take the head of the table; but if you would 
prefer to dine alone, I will tell the butler.” 

Rupert shook his head, and then replied, “ Humph! 
I don’t want the doctors. But still, as it would be 
scarcely civil not to mess and drink wine with the 
medical gentlemen, I must of course fall in with the 
plan. But, my dear Purfleet, we must give them the 
slip immediately after dinner, and have a quiet chat 
over a cool bottle of claret.” 

The patronising tone of Rupert’s “But, my dear 
Purfleet,” charmed the lawyer. 

“ Bedad!” thought the old-world solicitor, “he will 
know how to keep up the dignity of the Starlings.” 


CHAPTER LXXXV. 
“THIS CIGAR DOESN'T ANNOY You?” 
Tre dinner was served in the great dining-room. 

It was a sumptuous but uncomfortable repast. 

It was sumptuous; for though the late heir lay dead 
in the house, Mr. Purfleet had ordered the cook and 
the butler to do all honour to the heir’s successor. 

It was uncomfortable, because the four gentlemen 
were ill assorted. Rupert would have preferred a cutlet, 
one bottle of wine, and Mr. Purfleet for his sole com; 
panion. The doctors and the cumbrous dinner were 
beyond even his capability of deriving enjoyment from 
untoward circumstances. 

He was heartily tired of both of them ere the claret 
had been put on the table, 

That wine having been placed on the board, Rupert 
passed the decanters three times; and then, apologising 
for his-withdrawal, he rose from his seat, bade the doctors 
“ good-night,” and retired to tlie library with Mr, Pur- 





fleet, on the plea that important business demanded the 
attention of himsel f and the gg crs 

In the library—with a fresh bottle before him, and a 
cigar between his lips—Rupert felt himself at home. 

“Those medical gentlemen bored me, Mr. Purfleet,” 
observed Rupert, throwing himself back in his chair. “If 
I were weighed down with sorrow for the death of my 
cousin, and the illness of my grandsire, I would as soon 
have the consolations of two undertakers as those two 
doctors. But I don’t profess to be overcome with 
horror and grief at the change in the aspect of my 
affairs.. If I made any such profession, Mr. Purfleet, 
you would think me a humbug. Eh?” 

“I should feel surprise at the avowal,” cautiously 
replied the lawyer. 

“TI never set eyes on my cousin, How, then, can I 
be gloomily affected by his death? My grandfather I 
have seen but once; the interview took place in this 
room ; and you, sir, know all that passed between us on 
that occasion, Of course I shall always wish to pay all 
honour to the memories of my cousin and grandfather, 
as members of the Starling family; but Iam not: hum- 
bug enough to say that their loss will cause me any 
real sorrow. I did not care to say this to those two 
local chatterboxes; but I can speak frankly to you, Mr. 
Purfleet.” 

* You take a less romantic—a less poetic—view of life 
than you did in the year 1845,” observed Mr. Purfleet, 
smiling, as he raised his claret-glass in his right hand, 
and set out the frill of his shirt-front with his left hand, 

“You told me I should do. so, my good. friend,” re- 
turned Rupert, with a knowing nod. “You were a 
good prophet, Mr. Purfleet;. you were also.a good 
counsellor, I wish I had taken your advice - then. 
Had I done so I should have escaped some bitter 
oT inden is learnt. b i ? responded th 

om. earnt by experience,” r e 
lawyer, delighted with the compliment. 
sy Syst: We this cigar doesn’t annoy you?” asked 
upert. 
Not in the least, my dear sir,” answered the cour- 
teous lawyer. “I don’t smoke—indeed, my doctors will 
not. allow me to smoke—but there is nothing which I 
enjoy more than the aroma of a fine cigar.” 

“T would put it out directly, if it annoyed you,” re- 
turned Rupert, in his politest manner—recalling, as he 
spoke, how he had overheard Mr. Purfleet; in the coffee- 
room of Wood’s Hotel, express his aversion for smokers 
with unusual vehemence, 

The cigar question having been thus amicably settled, 
the solicitor and the heir grew confidential. 

The heir recounted many passages of his past life— 
—— which he knew would accord with Mr, Purfleet’s 
knowledge of Edward Smith’s career. 

On the other hand, the lawyer gave his young friend a 
general sketch, and many minute particulars, of Sir Frank 
Starling’s life, recounting all the facts of the lawsuit, 
from which had sprung the baronet’s first dislike to his 
second son; enumerating the principal events which 
had converted that dislike into strong hatred ; telling 
how of late years the baronet’s chief aim had been to 
bring about the marriage of his invalid grandson, so that 
the titlé might not descend to the issue of his younger 
child; and, lastly, intimating that, since the invalid 
grandson’s death, Sir Frank had become in a great 
measure reconciled to the thought of transmitting his 
title and wealth to the late Colonel Edward Starling’s 
oe 

hen Rupert, having parted with the courtly old 
solicitor for the night; was preparing himself for bed, 
he paused at the toilet-table and thought—*I would 
rather take old Purfleet’s opinion than that of the two 
doctors on my dfather’s case. The medical men 
assert that the Nestor of Hampshire is not in danger. 
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The lawyer does not believe them, Since dinner he has 
not uttered a single syllable about Sir Frank’s chances 
of recovery; but he would not have talked to me with 
such freedom if he did not feel certain that* the: title 
and estate would soon be mine, Before ten days have 
passed, I shall be the Baronet of Gamlinghay Court.” 


CHAPTER LXXXVI. 
A FUNEBAL AFTER AN OLD FASHION, 


‘THE funeral reflected credit on Mr. Purfleet, who.sketched 
the mournful programme, and the Stevenbridge under- 
taker, who carried out the solicitor’s instructions. 

Thirty-five Hampshire families, related to the Starlings 
either: by blood or friendship, were represented at the 
ceremonial—either by gentlemen clad in black, or by 
carriages and horses of faultless style and quality. 
More than. two. dozen county magistrates partook of a 
champagne luncheon in the great dining-room, before 
the procession was formed. The lord-lieutenant of 
Hampshire was. not present (being unavoidably detained 
in town), but he sent coroneted panels to the Gam- 
linghay pageant. “There were to be seen” (the 
historian is quoting from the Stevenbdridge Messenger) 
“Lord Henry cm dw M.P., Sir H Saltmarsh, 
M.P., Sir Andrew ich, M.P., Colonel Cheeseman, 
M.P., the Venerable Archdeacon Sloper; Mr. Justice 
Chizzlehurst, Major Boreham, John Crockett, Esq., 
Jeremiah: Welsh of Greyfield, and other distinguished 
members of our aristocracy. Some approximate idea of 
the magnificence of the entire turn-out may be formed 
from the fact that the procession, when formed, was 
more than a mile long, and the value of. the horses 
present in. it has been, computed by the most admired 
equine salesman of this. county at between £30,000 
and £40,000,.. The distance from Gamlinghay Court 
to the church being less than a.mile, the hearse reached 
the church long before the tail of the procession had 
passed the portals of the ancient mansion of the honour- 
able House of Starling, The following order of the 
procession (courteously transmitted to us by our much 
respected townsman, Mr. Coffinhead, who conducted the 
ceremonial arrangements to their awe-striking consum- 
mation) miay be relied on as correct.” .... (Order of 
procession left to the imagination of the reader. 
“he reverential demeanour of the crowd was beyond 
all praise, and: must have struck every beholder as a 
gratifying illustration of the beneficent and elevating 
effects of popular education. There was no uproar, no 
unseemly noise, no crowding, except in the churchyard, 
when the natural anxiety of the sympathising multitude 
to obtain access to the interior of ‘ the poor man’s home, 
as our parish churches have been exquisitely denomi- 
nated by a high authority, led to a scramble and a few 
trifling accidents, But even at this point nothing oc- 
curred but what may tpg be expected at the like 
gatherings of dense masses; and though one unfortunate 
old woman sustained a compound fracture of the right 
thigh-bone, the general harmony of the proceedings was 
in no way disturbed.” 

To Rupert the ‘funereal arrangements were very 
acceptable ; for they not only pl him emphatically 
before the world as the heir of Serre be but gave 
him personal introduction to the chief landed proprietors 
of the neighbourhood. Atluncheon, county and borough 
members, and ‘the leading personages of the Hampshire 
squirearchy, separately insisted upon the honour of 
Pedging him in champagne ; and aseach of these cordial 

ntlemen put down his glass, he congratulated Mr. 

dward Starling on his return to the home of his fore- 
fathers.—Thought Rupert to himself, “ When I settle 
down here for good, these pleasant gentlemen will come 
round me, not, as strangers, but as old friends, This 





a 





awkward pomp will save me a good deal of boredom a 
few months hence,” 

Rupert and Mr. Purfleet drove back from the chutch 
to the Court in the same mourning-coach. 

The medical gentlemen dined together shortly after 
their return ; but Rupert sent them an apology for not 
joining them at their table, and Mr. Purfleet remained 
in the library, closeted with his young patron. 

As his father’s:old watch pointed to seven, Rupert 
observed to the lawyer, “It is near the time, when you 
ought to remind my grandfather of his promise to see 
me. The evening is stealing upon us, I’ll go into the 

rdens for a breath of fresh air, while you inform Sir 

‘rank that I'am impatient to enter his room. You will 
find me on the cedar-terrace, or lounging about under 
the apricot wall.” ;, 

Saying these words, Rupert put a cigar between his 
lips, and left the library for a saunter in the gardens, 


CHAPTER LXXXVII. 

THE NESTOR OF HAMPSHIRE IS NO MORE. 
Brroze Rupert: had finished bis cigar, Mr. Purfleet met 
him under the apricot wall. 

The shades of evening had already subdued the bright 
day ; but even by the steadily deepening twilight there 
was visible in the solicitor’s face an air of excitement, 
which made Rupert hasten to him and inquire, “Has 
anything gone wrong?” 

“ Sir Frank is worse,” answered Mr. Purfleet, in a low 
voice. 

“ Not dead?” 

No, not yet. But I found the doctors with him, and 
they ‘allow that ing symptoms have supervened. 
He is feverish, excited, and has sharp pains flying about 
him. He wishes ‘to see you; and the doctors say that 
you had better come instantly.” 

Then lead the way; Purfleet, and be quick.” 

Hastily the heir and the family lawyer walked the 
length of the cedar-terrace, entered the house by a 
postern-door, ran up the wide staircase, passed along the 
carpeted gallery, and noiselessly opened the door of the 
bedroom in which the old baronet was dying. Curtains 
shut out the rays of the setting sun, and the room was 
illuminated with candles. 

Sir Frank Starling was sitting up in bed, propped 
by pillows, Dr. Seeley on one side of him, Mr. Mumford 
on the other.. Ata glance Rupert saw that the Nestor 
of Hampshire was in extremis; that even his hopeful 
doctors had ceased to hope for the besé. 

As Mr. Purfleet. and the heir entered the room, Sir 
Frank saw them, and regarded them with an expression 
of intense interest. 

A withered, shrunken, bald, brown, grinning, hideous 
object was that venerable Nestor—an ape to look at rather 
than a as he sat up in his bed, toothless, wigless, 
egy ape either for the drawing-roova or the grave. 
But the keen, dark eyes were glowing still with a fierce- 
ness that contrasted painfully with the decay, and feeble- 
ness, and furrows of the old man’s unsightly visage. As 
those burning eyes rested on Rupert with searching 
scrutiny, he for a moment feared that they would 
detect. his imposture—feared that the dying mets 
last act would be an indignant declaration that the man 
on whom he looked was not his grandson, 

But the fear was not fulfilled. 

“ Grandson, heré, I will speak ten words with you,” 
mumbled the old baronet. 

At these words Rupert approached the dying speaker. 

“ When I last saw you I would not give you my 
hand, because, as I told you, I never gave my hand 
unless I gave my heart with it. Well, there is my hand. 
I give it to you—only mind—don’t squeeze it hard, I 
can’t bear that.” 
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* Grandfather, I sincerely thank you-for yout good- 
ness,” returned Rupert, geritly raising the baronet’s 
gouty hand and touching it with his lips. 

« Animosities,” continued the dying man, “and: re- 
sentments should, be ldid aside at the grave. And so, 
now that I'am about to die, I forgive your father all ‘his 
ungrateful conduet towards me. To-morrow, you will 
be the eighth baronet of Gamlinghay.” 

Str Frank paused for breath. 

“Sir, it will give me unspeakable satisfaction,” said 
Rupert, speaking with an’ appedrance of deep eniotion, 
hereafter to remember that, ere you'died, you gave me 
your blessing.” ei Hg BES 

For a minute the Nestor of Hampshire regarded his 
grandson with a look of suspicion and dislike: Rupert 
saw by that look that his vénérable  grandsiré deemed 
him a humbug. ' 

“Pah !” retorted the old man, “It will give you 
much more satisfaction to know that you have my 
estate! No humbug! Pshaw! ‘I teil you I don’t 
leave you my estate becatise I love you, ‘or because I 
hate you.’ I leave it to you because you must have the 
title; and as I wish my title! to beckept respectable as 
long as possible, E let the land :andsmoney go with it. 
So you will have the estate, . Mayyou Hold: it) as lon 
and enjoy it as little as I have done, 
blessing that P’ll give you.” 

Again the dying baronet held his peace, reclining upon 
his pillow, and apparently strengthening himself for the 
effort of further speech. 

He was silent for half a minute. 

He was'silent fora minute. , 

Dr, Seeley and Mr. Mumford, Rupert, and Mr. Purfleet 
were surprised at the duration of the ‘pause, (.. 

Then suddenly they all became simultaneously 
alarmed. 

Dr. Seeley hastily took: hold of the: baronet’s wrist, 
and examined his countenance. 

Raising his face and regarding his three companions, 
Dr. Seeley a few seconds later.observed, “Sir Prank 
Starling is dead! The Nestor of Hampshire is n0more,’” 

What a ioss!” murmured Mr; Mamford. “What 
a loss to the county h” 

(Zo be continued.) 


That’s all the 








THE JUSTICE OF -GOD. 
THe universal mortality that ¢atties away from 
the face of the earth the race’ of man, generation 
aiter. generation, is a standing testimony to vs -of 
the justice of God. Death passed upon all mén, 


for that.all. have sinned. .God ig just in visiting 


the transgression of his law with death. Sin: is| 


self-will,.. And when. the creature takes his own 
will in: disregard to the, will.of..God, he. makes 
himself ‘an enemy to God. -In, this way we sip 
against God. God has said, ‘‘Thesoul.that sinneth, 
it shall die.” »And God is just to his, word... Death 
is the wages of sin; and all the disobedient shall 
have them ‘wages.’ The unconverted: are: called 
“the children ‘of disobedience.” To; disobey God 
is to sin; and to sin ‘is todie. - Sin is self-destrac- 
tion, for man’ cannot live ‘without God.’ When he 
kills himself, he cannot live again “by ‘his own 
effort, but must for ever perish, if left to the con- 
eoquencet of his sin. 

t.is matterof great wonder that sin does not 
cause. terror, and fae seeing ; that sinners’ wil- 
fully destroy.themselves., Surely, the darkness and 
depravity .ef.the human, heart are L.. To 
talk of morality and virtue with such.an.obstinate 
perversity of disposition, shows man to be utterly 


&| only~begotten Son, that whosoever. beliove: 


tremendous thoughtlessness must possess the 





wesnene of comprehending his responsibility to a 
just p Od. bea ss Whiers 
Grace reigning. through, righteousness is justice 
at peace ae not on the,death of Christ. Meloy 
comes to-sinners throtigh the blood. of. Christ Jesus, 
The justice of God required this bloody offering fo 
stay his sword from avenging on man his just 
deserts. The grace, of God pees not allow sin. 
Grace seeks the destruction of sin. Grace is a 
scheme by which sin is punished and on found 
for the ‘sinter in accordance. with the. justice of 
God. To sin, therefore, in the very face. of grace, 
exposes the transgressor toa double damnation. 
Sin against the law is the first death, | Sin against 
ace is the second death.’ A’ sinner under: the 
ospel not only destroys hiniself, but he also pre- 
sumes to, destroy Christ. Christ was manifested to 
“SPR the gi of a ane ta a a 
wantonly, and..willingly upholds the work of the 
devil in defiance of God, hinse . What an awful 
state has sin plunged, man into! And what a mar- 
vellous and: boundless mercy.,is fhe forbearance of 
God!» ‘“\Ged..so loved the world.that he rp is 
in him 
should not perish, but have everlasting life.” The 
world otaihle at this.day for Christ’s sake, Men 
are alive, preserved, and fed for Ohrist’s sake... The 
wicked fre suffered to exist inall their abominable 
bee in this life for Christ’s sake. ; ie i 
‘o redeem, to ransom, to , to on, 
save, to frée, and such like ) irvien of speech in the 
Word of God, all, mean ‘that justice had claims 
upon the sinner which behoved to be met before 
salyation could reach his case, And’ if'so, what 
it possess tI ‘human 
mind. to.imagine that God will pay any attention to 
human merit seeking his.fayour! 3 merit is 
a Tival te Ghrist, God will net.suffer it to dis- 
grace the perfect. and acceptable;seryice.of his Son. 
God's justice will not. Jook at it,,.. Hig honour 
cannot: suffer it.-» His infinite perfections, hate it. 
Sovereign grace is'free to all:sinners, but..we must 
know that we ar sinners, in order to) receive it. 
Conviction of sin is the first step to life ;,,.repent- 
ance of sin is turning from it, Prayer isthe smner 
sueing for pardon; and Holiness of life is grati- 
tude for God’s loye, Is there nota word here for 
évery reader ? 


- poet Ad » j A 

Gon Mimitts ith wz God Bruthor. 
Fe Here Jijti 
BISHOP BUTLER: 
' GOVERNMENT OF THE TONGUE. 

DNRESTRAINED yolubility and wantonness of speech 
is the occasion of numberless evils and “vexations 
in life., It. begets. resentment in him who is the 
euehiaet Lie the ges. of eae im 
sions \atnongst others ; and, inflames little disgusts 
and. offences which, if let. alone,-would wear away 
of themselves ;: it is.often. of as bad ; upon, the 
name-of others as deep.envy or malice; and, 
o say the least of it inthis respect, it-destroys and 
rts a certain eaniity, of the utmost importance 
society to’ be observed—namely,’:that Oey 
ad dispraise, @ ~06d or’ bad ‘character, should 
ways be bestowed according to desert. Potn 
used in such a licentious’ manitier is like a sword in 
the hand of a madman; itis employed at random, 
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it'cin stares’ possibly do any Pood, and, for the 
most part, does a world of mischief; and implies 
not only great folly and a trifling spirit, but great 
viciousness of mind, great indifference to th 
and * falsity, and to the reputation, welfare, and 
good of others, So much reason is there for what 


St. Jarties says of the ténguc!—“ Tt’ is a fire, 
world of iniquity; it defileth,: the whole, body; 
setteth on fire the course of hature, and is itself sot 
on fite of Hell.” ‘This is the faculty or disposition 
which We ate required to keep a guard upon ; these 
are the vices'and follies if rans into when not .kept 
under dite restraint. 


* * * * 

‘As fo thé governmibiit of tHe tongue, in respect to 
talking upon indifferent subjects, there is little more 
necessary than only to cantion mén to be fully satis. 
fied that the subjects are indeed of an indifferent 
nature} and not to spend too much time ou coti- 
versation of this kind. But persons must be sur6 
to 'také heed that the subject of their discourse be 
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at least of an indifferent nature; that it be.no 


way offensive to virtue, religion, or good mannets ;, | 


that'it be° not of a licentious, dissolute, sort, this | 
leaving always ill impressions upon the mind ; that 
it be no way injurious or yexatious to others ; and 
that too ode rts he not spert this way to the 
neglect ‘of those duties and offices of life which 
belong to their station and céndition in the world. 
However, thotigh there is not any reece that 
ménh should aim at being important and weighty in 
every Sénfence they speak: yet, since useful sub- 
ject, at ledst, of some kinds, are as entertaining as 
others; 4 wise man, éyen when he desires to un- 
bend’ his mind from business, would choose that 
thé conversation mi#ht turn tipon sdmewhat in- 
peda ie ihn #03 bo Mile dd) #0 Ow 


* * 


Sihes it is Hocéssary that the chatacters of mon 
should ‘ba’ Kiiowh, the next thing is, that it is a 
matter of importincs what is said; and, therefore, 
that we should be religiously scrupulotis and exact 
to say nothing, either good or bad, but what is true, 
I pat it thus, becatisd it “is, "in reality, of as great 
importance to the good of society, that the charac- 
ters, of bad’ men “should be. Known, a8 that the 
characters of good men should. Peoplé who. are 
given to scandal and detraction, may indeed make 
an ill use of this observation ; but truths, which are 
of service towards regulating our conduct, are not 
to be disowned, or even, concealed,: because a bad 
use Hay be iade of them. This, however, would 
be effectually prevented if these two things wore 
attendéd to:—First, that though it is equally of 
etice, to ‘society that, men should have 
either: ‘or ill characters which they do not, de- 
serve, yet, Whe you say somewhat good of a man 
which he does not desérve, there is no wrong done 
him in particular; whereas, when yon say evil of & 
man whith he does nof deserve, there is a direct 
formal injitry—a real piece of injustice done him. 
This; therefore; makes ‘a wide difference, and gives 

int Point’ of virtue, much greater latitudes in 
mpi Pa than ill of others. Secondly: A good 

friendly to his, fellow-creatures, ani a lover 
of mankind; and so will, ipon every occasion, and 
often without ree Bay all the good he can of évery- 
bodys But; 'so far as He is a good man, will never 
be ‘disposed’ to speak evil of atiy, unless there be 
some other reason for it, besides barely that it is true. 


bad ‘conse 
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Tf he be charged with having given an ill charac- 
ter, he will scarce think ita sufficient justification 
of hithself to say it was a true one, unless he.can 
also give some further. account how he. camo, to 
do'so: @ just indignation against particular; in- 
stances of villany, where they are great and scan- 
dalous; of to prevent an innocent man from being 
decéived and betrayed, when ho has great trust and 
confidence in ono who does not deserye it... Justice 
must be done to every part of a subject when we 
are considering it. there be a man wio.bears a 
fair, character in the world, whom. yet we, know to 
be without faith or honesty—to be really an_ ill 
tman—it must be allowed in. general that we shall 
do a piece of sérvice to society by letting such a 
one’s true character be known. . This is no more 
than what we haye an instance of in our Saviour 
himself, though he was mild and gentle beyond 
example. Howeyer, no words can express. too 
strongly the caution which should be used in such 
a case as this, 

yh the whole mafter, 
the o 





if people would observe 
vious occasions of silence—it they would sub- 
dt the inclination, fo talebearing; and that cagex 
desire to engage attention, which .is an original 
disease in some minds—they would. hein, little 
danger of offending with their tongue, aud would, 
in,@ moral and religious sense, haye due govern- 
ment oyér if. . 








“FAMILIAR WORDS” OF THE BIBLE: 


THEIR' MEANING AND INTERPRETATION. 
—_+— 


NO, Iv. SATISFACTION; ”"—“ MEDIATION.” 


SattsrAcTron.-—-We have altoady described. the 
meaning of the word “atonement,” which we have 
found to ‘si@nify the act of reconciliation accom- 
plished by Christ, in that he hath made both one 
—God with man, and man with CGod.. But the 
working out of this atonement involves a conside- 
fation.of thé means and process of its accomplish- 
ment, It was not enough that Christ should come 
in his twofold nature; this would not, of itself, 
attain the desired end—the union of God and man 
again In one: “There are other points to be con- 
sidered, other requirements to be answered, other 
demands to be. satistied, ete ‘‘mercy and truth 
should meet together, and righteousness and peace 
kiss each other.” 

The separation between God and man had been 
catised, on man’s part, by the violation of a coye- 
nant, by, disobedience to the command of God, who 
decreed the death of the sinner as the penalty of the 
sin of disobedience, The ‘‘ apple of Feoord ” Was, 
By. man’s offence, cast in among the yery attributes 
of God himself, causing them to. be at very strife 
—Diyine Justice demanding that the penalty be 
paid; and Diyine Mercy asking that judgment 
may bée.ayerted. In this antagonism Mercy is all 
love, and tears, and supplications, yet Justice has 
the rights of the case on its side, and. means te be 
ayenged in full. “Such rebellion as that of man 
i Sngild his Maker surely must demand a. satisfae- 

Ol..commensurate with the sin, The holy and 
honourabie law of Jehovah must not be trifled with ; 
or, if it is rashly broken, fe ne of Jehovah 
must have its way. , What, then, shall suffice to 
Batisfy injured Justice? Blood! blood! is the in- 
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exorable demand—* The soul that sinneth, it shall 
die!” 

Divine Justice, thus wronged and violated, thirsts 
for satisfaction. Will % draught of blood satiate 
her demands? Then, who shall die ? Shall 
millions of men give satisfaction, a whole burnt 
sacrifice of all mankind—each for his own sin, 
and all for the universal sin? Then, must you, 
and I, and all the people perish ? 

Justice demands his: but Mercy pleads against 
it. An equivalent is now suggested—who ? “What 
equivalent satisfaction can there be, to weigh over 
against the sentence of universal death The 


equivalent is the Son or Gop—tho Christ. God, 


was pleased to give his Son; the Eternal Son was 
pleased to offer himself; and God, rather than 
sacrifice his justice, chese to sacrifice his Son; 
and rather than destroy the sinner, ‘in due time 
Christ died for the ungodly.” The keen, sharp 
point of the glistening sword was straightway about 
to be Shaaed into the offending sinner’s heart, but 
Jesus intervened, and turned tae sword of Justice 
upon himself, so that it was plunged, up to the 
very hilt, in his own immaculate breast—the bosom 
ofthis love and deep compassion. 

The ‘satisfaction ” of Divine justice was 
accordingly wrought out by the substitution of the 
sinless Son of God for sinful man. He stood in our 


place, suffered in our stead, gave his blood, his life, 
asaransom formany. The fulness and complete- 
ness of this satisfaction results from (1) the 
peculiar nature of the substitute; and (2) from 
the all-sufficiency of the price or ransom paid, by 


i man was redeemed, or purchased back, unto 
God. 

1. The peculiar nature of the substitute,—He was 
both God and man. A mediator for sin must 


suffer, and by his sufferings he must satisfy. } p: 


Now, if Jesus had been God only, he could not 
have suffered; and if he had been man only, he 
could not by his sufferings haye satisfied. But he 
is both God and man—in the power and purity of 
the Godhead ; in the sympathy and suffering of the 
manhood. As man, he suffered; and as God, he 
satisfied. He was, besides, a sinless substitute, 
requiring no part of his merits for any sin, of his 
own. Perfect God and sinless man, He satisfies 
for all. 

2. The all-suffciency of the ransom paid.—The 
price of man’s redemption was the “ precious blood” 
of Jesus Christ. e sufficiency of the price is 
because of the sufficiency of the person whose 
blood redeems the soul. ‘‘ Tho blood is the life 
thereof ;” and by the ‘‘ blood” of Christ is meant 
the life, the sacrifice of the life, of the sinless One, 


Life for life—His life for ours; His blood for our | Israel 


blood. This is the satisfaction by which Justice is 
satisfied. The sword of vengeance has been 
sheathed in the breast of Jesus, and there is now 
no more that it can do to those that are found 
in Christ—‘‘ There is therefore now no condem- 
ut) to them that are in OCbrist Jesus” (Rom, 
viii, 1). : ‘ 

Thus is it that “mercy and truth are me 
together;” a satisfaction has been proposed by 
Mercy, in Jesus, the sinner’s substitute ; and that 
satisfaction has been accepted by Justice. Thus 
God in Christ satisfies, and man is sayed. Justice 
is avenged; and Mercy rejoices in the satisfaction, 
which has, by the price paid down, reconciled God 
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and man, and made them both to be. at one again. 
And now “righteousness and peace ” are a re-united 
twain, joined together in an eternal wedlock, never 
again to be put asunder. 

Merpration.—The atonement haying been ac- 
complished by the satisfaction offered in the death 
of Ohrist, Jesus is now constituted the ‘one 
Mediator between God and men” (1 Tim. ii. 5). 
A mediator is a ‘‘ go-between;” one who stan 
between two parties who are at issue or in antago- 
nism. The mediator is the medium between the 
two, who, by reason of their antagonism, cannot 
plead together face to face. An estrangement 
exists—some intervening chasm—which severs them 
asunder, and renders it necessary that, if the 
should be brought together again, some one 
stand between and negotiate for both. Thus, a 
bridge is the “‘ medium” between the two opposite 
banks of a river; the telegraph lines are the ‘‘ me- 
dium ”’ connecting distant countries and separated 
continents. Sucheis the ordinary and least im- 
portant meaning of the word. 

To rise to the higher and more éxalted. significa- 
tion of the term, as it occurs among the ‘‘ familiar 
werds” of the Christian vocabulary, we must. take 
into consideration the fact, that one of the parties 
is aggriovyed, and also retains the power to avenge 
the wrong. An ordinary pactbale a might inter- 
vene between those who fight on equal terms; as 
when a soldier bears a flag of truce between. two 
armies, or a peate-maker intervenes to stay a per- 
sonal encounter. But under circumstances w. 
the pa that is wronged has the power to avenge 
the , and the support of justice to justify and 
enforce the execution, it is essential that 
vening medium should be possessed of influence 
commensurate with the dignity of the offended 
,and also able, on the part of the wrong-doer, 
to offer a fitting satisfaction for the wrong done; in 
fact, he must be one possessed of influence with 
both parties—able to represent the offender, and to 
satisfy the offended. 

Thus, when Moses thrust himself between ‘‘ two 
men of the Hebrews,” who stroye together, he 
lacked the influence which would enable him to 
act the part of a recognised mediator; and was 
accordingly repulsed by the twain, who said, ‘‘ Who 
made thee a prince and 8 Judge over us?” But, 
in after years, on what different terms did he inter- 
vene as the mediator between Jehoyah and the 
captive pep, when, gt ote by miracle, and 

i e influence of the Divine legation, he 
undertook the office and vocation of an intermediary 
between God and the house of Jacob! Then his 
influence was acknowledged; and ever after, when 

would revolt frem the leadership of Moses, 
God interposed fresh evidences and granted addi- 


‘tional power, so as to support the mission of his 


servant Moses. 

Jesus Christ, the Mediator of the new covenant, 
has influence with both of the severed parties—God 
and man—because he es of the nature of both, 
and of each in perfection ; ect God and perfect 
man. He has influence with God, for he himself is 
God; and to obtain influence with man, he became 
a man, teok upon him our flesh, and was made in 
the likeness of men. Like Jacob’s ladder, reaching 
from earth to heaven, from heaven to. earth; so 
Jesus in his human nature is of the earth, and 
in his Divine nature is of heaven; and thus stands 
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between both, and is the constituted Intercessor, 
and.all-potent Mediator between God and men, 
,,The Jewish high priest prefigured Christ in. his 
mediatorial and intercessory office, when orice a 
year, in the annual 

vail. Here ‘his true priestly office really com- 
menced. The sacrifice was accomplished ‘‘ outside 
the camp;”’ the virtue or power of the sacrifice was 
in the blood, presented inthe: holy»place; as an 
atonement for thé sins of the’ people. And so, 
Christ, onge, sgcrificed in this outermost region of 
God’s universal. temple,. has. entered within the 
vail—into ‘eavem itself—-there to offer up his own 
blood, and thereby'to make intercession for sin, and 
to t ithe great work of his mediatorial priest- 
hood in behalf of fallen man, 

The power of Qhrist’s mediation consists in his 
Diving, greatness and his human sympathy—tho 
blending of the twain natures in.one person; in 
the influence he, thereby has attained with both 
parties—God and man: in the sufferings he has 
+,4n ‘the, sacrifice ho has offered; in the 
§ paid; in. the merits ho has won; in 
Jife ;,in the purity of his: cha- 

inlessness .of his. éxample; in the 
acter of his death ;. in the atone- 
made for man; in the utter removal, 
‘blotting out, and forgiveness of sin; and 
all the: work, the painful ordeal, and glorious 
issue ,of that. gteat salvation, which has been 
aecomphshed and achieved by Him “‘ who taketh 
away the sin of the world ! ” 

Twas a, that left the ue He 

Long ‘since, ith many an/arrow deep infix 

panting side was cha: , when I withdrew 
7 oe a tranquil Mik Btaeae shades ; 
There was I found by.One who had himself 

hurt by the archers, ‘In his side He bore, 

And itt-his ‘hands anid fect, the cruel scars. 
With:gentle force! soliciting the darts, 
He drew them forth, and heal’d, and bade me live,” 


(To be continued.) 
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A BLIND: BOY’S PRAYER. 


Kui-wise, Diyine Jehovah, God of love, 

Vouclisafe to hear me from thy throne above; 

Stretch forth thy hand, and save me from despair, 

TiiGréase tiy faith, and sanctify my prayer. 

ThoUi; who didst give the myriad urbs their birth 

Which bave for ages sion upon the earth; 

Thou, who dost kindle each electric flash 

Which heralds forth the thunder’s awful crash ; 

Thou God, to whom seraphic hosts bow down, 

Extend thy mercy, and withdraw thy frown; 
hou, who hast spread the ocean and the sky, 

Regia with favour now my earnest cry. 

Behold, O.God,! the anguish of my soul, 

And maké. my wounded heart entirely, whole, 

Now T implore thee, Lord, without delay 

To graht the priceless boon for which I pray. 

As thou didst with a word create the light, 

Dispel at once this long and dreary night ; 

So-shall my grateful heart with joy adore 

My Saviour, God, and King for evermore, 


oblation, he entered within the | P. 





SCRIPTURAL ALLUSIONS TO LOCUSTS, 
Wuo: has not, heard of the. dreaded locust, the 
destroyer of; the.-hopes, of the. husbandman,. the 
recursor often of famine and pestilence? . Is not 
its, very,,name* suggestive of devastated crops of 
corn and, fruit, of, trees ruthlessly stripped of their 
beautiful foliage, of the grass and hork of the field 
burnt up.as;by some. scorching flame? How accu- 
rate and descriptive is the Hebrew prophet’s account 
of the. locust’s.ravages,, wuics suddenly convert tho 
smiling face.of luxuriant nature into a barren land! 
“ A fire devoureth before them ;.and behind them a 
flame burneth: the land is.as the garden of Eden 
before them, and behind them. a desolate wilder- 
ness”. (Joel ii.3)... The Bible. contains, several 
allusions; to. this..most.,destructive. insect, several 
species of which have been described. To the most 
important, of these passages L. will now direct the 
attention-of,,the reader. And, first of. all, let us 
notice. the; voracity. of the. locust. In. the great 
Bgyptian plague we are,told that.the whole land of 
Heynt was darkened by the swarms of these.insects, 
w ‘‘ did.eat every, herb of the land, and all the 
fruit,.of. the! trees,’’..so that ‘‘ there..remained not 
any green thing in the trees, or in the herbs of the 
field, through all the.land of Egypt”’,(Hxod. x, 15). 
But where shall we find such a correct. description 
of the locust’s, ravages, ag im the..book of Joel ? 
‘*Dhe field is wasted, the land mourneth; for, the 
corn is wasted: the new wine. is dried up, the oil 

guisheth.:... All tho, trees of tho. field, are 
withered ;,.|... »«' the garners are laid desolate. 
How..do the, beasts: groan |, the herds of cattle are 
oe because. they have no pasture; yea, tho 

8 of sheep are,made. desolate.”’, It would be 
easy to quote numerous. passages from, the works of 
travellers to show how terrible a plague the locust 
id) in, those countries which jt occasionally yisits. 
We content ourselves, with, the following :+Major 
Moor,».when at, Poonah, was witness to an, im- 
mense amyict locusts which ravaged the Mahratta 
country. ‘The column they composed extended five 
hundred miles,,and so compact was it when on the 
wing, that, like an eclipse, it completely hid the 
sun.(compare with.this the.account m Joel ii, 10— 
The sun and the moon shall. be dark”), so that 
no shadow was cast. by any object, and, some lofty 
tombs,' distant from, Major Moor’s residence, not 
more than two hundred yards, were rendered quite 
invisible.t .Thisjis deseribed as being a red species 
of locust, and not the .Oedipeda, migratoria, which 
oceasionally yisits Europe, and which, in 1748, 
arrived in polpon numbers in. England,,.and 
committed great havoc amongst the and apple 
trees in, some,of the midland,.counties, . This red 
kind, is said, to: haye,‘‘ much ingreased the horror 
of the scene; for clustering upon the trees; after 
they: had,.stripped them. of their. foliage, they im- 
parted to them a sanguine hue.” The species that 
played so important a part in the Egyptian plague 
was probably .the.Acridiun peregrinum,. or the 
Ocdipoda migratoria, the two most destructive kinds 
of the locust family, M. Olivier thus. writes of the 
first-named. species ;—‘‘ With ,the burning south 
winds (of Syria) there come from the interior of 


* The word “locust” is from the Latin locusta, which is by 
some writers supposed to be from locus; ‘a place,” and ustus, 
“burnt up.” But this etymology is doubtful, 

t See Kirby and Spence’s “ Entomology,” L, p. 219, 
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Arabia, and. from the most, southern. parts of 
Persia, clouds of locusts, whose ravages to these 
countries are as grievous and nearly as sudden as 
those of the heaviest hail in Europe. We witnessed 
them twice. It is difficult to express the effect 
produced on us by the sight of the whole atmo- 
sphere filled on all sides, and to a great height, by 
an innumerable quantity of these insects, whose 
flight was slow and uniform, and whose noise 
resembled that of rain. In a moment the terraces 
of the houses, the streets, and all the fields were 
covered by these insects, and in two days they 
had nearly devoured all the leaves of the plants. 
Happily, they lived but a short time, and seemed 
to have migrated only to o (ahetyy themselves and 
die. In fact, nearly all those we saw noxt day 
had paired, and the day following the fields were 
covered with their dead bodies.” The Acridiwm 
peregrinum occurs in Egypt, Mesopotamia, Persia, 
&e. If you will carefully examine a locust—I have 
one before me as I write—and note its pair of 
powerful jaws, its enormously long hind legs, with 
its muscular thighs, its double ee of expanded 
wings, you will easily understand how destructive 
a countless army of these hungry invaders must be. 
There is a fable narrated by an Arabian writer that 
some locusts once fell into the hands of Mahomet, 
and that upon their wings was the following sen- 
tence in Arabic :—‘‘ We are the army of the great 
God; we lay ninety-nine eggs; and if the hundred 
were completed, we should eat up the whole world 
and everything therein.”* But not only do locusts 
consume the herbs of the field and. every green 
thing, but, like their cursorial cousins, the blatie, 
or cockroaches—often erroneously called black- 
beetles—they will devour the woodwork of houses. 
Nor is it only when living that they are'a plague; 
they cause a pestilence from the smell arising from 
the deep masses of their dead bodies that cover the 
ground, or the surface of the sea, in which they 
frequently perish. Their death, says Hasselquist, 
writing from Smyrna, in August, 1751, ‘‘ occasions 
great nuisance to the Franks, who have their bal- 
conies near the harbour, the dead insects being 
driyen by the winds across the sea to the very 
houses.” We have already stated that the sea 
destroys great numbers of locusts; this appears to 
be alluded to by Joel (ii. 20)—‘*I will drive him 
into a land barren and desolate, with his face 
toward the east sea, and his hinder part towards 
the utmost sea, and his stink shall come up, and 
his ill savour shall come up, because he hath done 
great things.” Hasselquist states that locusts 
never turn from their course, but fly in a direct 
meridian line from south to north, going very little 
to the east or west; and, therefore, t Kgypt, 
bes so near their usual track, is not now yisited 

y them. 

Af the reader will look at the head of a locust, he 
will see a certain resemblance to that of a horse: a 
comparison which struck the ancient Jews—‘The 
appearance of them is as the appearance of horses; 
and as horsemen, so shall they run” (Joel ii. 4; 
compare Rey. ix. 7). From this resemblance the 
Italians give the name of cavalétta to a locust ‘or 
grasshopper, from cavdlla, ‘‘a mare,” Locusts make 
a great noise as they fly—*‘ Like the noise of chariots 
on the tops of mountains; like the noise of a flame 


of fire that deyoureth the stubble.” Torskal com- 
pares the noise to the sound of a waterfall. “Of the 
symbolical locusts in the Apocalypse, it is said— 
“The sound of their wings was as the sound of 
chariots, of many horses running to battle” (Rey. 
© approach of an 


ix. 9). Southey thus describes 
army of locusts— 


* Onward they came, a dark continuous cloud 


Of congregated myriads numberless, 
The rushing of whose wings was as the.sound 
Of a broad river, headlong in its course, 
Plung’d from a mountain summit ; or the roar 
Of a wild ocean in the autumn storm, 
Shattering its billows on a shore of rocks. 
(‘‘ Thalaba,” i. 169.) 


Various species of locusts have from the earliest 
times formed an article of dict. That the ancient 
Jews ate these insects is certain from the mention 
of four different kinds as allowable food by the law 
of Moses. “‘ These ye may eat of evory fi 
creeping thing that goeth upon all four, which have 
legs above their feet, to leap withal upon the earth ; 
even these of them ye may eat; the locust after his 
kind, and the bald locust after his kind, and the 
chargol. (Hebrew) after his kind, and the grass- 
hopper after his kind.” The last Hebrew term, 
rendered “beetle” in our English version, is’ cer- 
tainly wrong, because all insects, ae the 
Saltatorial orthoptera, were disallowed ‘as seo 
Ley. xi. 23, 42), Many people, even in modern 
days, are of opinion that tho locusts which John 
the Baptist ate in the wilderness were not insects, 
but the long, sweet bean-like por of the locust 
tree (Ceratonia siliqua), or Johannis .brodt, ‘St. 
John’s bread,” as the Palestine monks still call this 
tree. But this is beyond all question an error; for 
the Greek word translated ‘‘locusts ” in the autho- 
rised version of the New Testament, denotes tho 
insect of that name, and has no other signification. 
Not Oriental nations alone, but Africans and Ame- 
ricans, use locusts.as food at this very day. We 
learn from Diodorus Siculus:and Strabo, that there 
formerly existed a people of Ethiopia, who are said 
to haye lived entirely upon locusts, and who were 
called, from this circumstance, Acridophagi, 1.¢., 
locust-eaters. These men are described as having 
been a small and lean race, with black skins; 
they seldom lived beyond the age of forty. After 
they had taken a number of locusts, they salted 
them, which is said to give them an excellent 
relish. Diodorus Siculus gives a curious account 
of a dreadful disease which is said to result from 
eating locusts; there may be some foundation for 
the story, though the fact is denied by Niebuhr. 
The Hottentots of Africa, according’ to the account 
given by Spaerman, make locust soup, of a brown 
coffee colour, and of a greasy appearance, but very 
nutritious, Dr. Livingstone thought locusts supe- 
rior to shrimps, Gordon. ing* says that these 
insects “afford fattening and wholesome food to 
man, birds, and all sorts of , even cows and 
horses, lions, jackals, antelopes, elephants, &c., de- 
Meine them.” Dr. Shaw (**Travels,” p.258)com- 
pares the flavour of locusts, §prinkled with salt and 
fried, to that of the river cvay fish. ‘‘ An Egyptian 
Arab,” says Niebuhr (‘* Description de l’Arabie,” p. 
151), ‘whom we engaged to eat locusts in our pre- 
sence, threw them upon burning coals, and when 





* Bochart’s ** Hierozoicon,” iii., p, 823, Ed, Rosenmiller, 





* “South Africa,” p, 185. 
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he thought them sufficiently grilled, he seized them 
by the long legs and the head; and made a mouth- 
ful of the zest... When the. Arabs; have. procured a 
large quantity, they grill them, or dry them.in an 
oven, or boil them and eat them with salt.” A 
companion of M. Niebuhr, who tasted locusts, 
thought they résembled a sardine. In ‘many parts 
of South America, as I have been informed by a 
Virginian lady, now in this country, locusts and 
large kinds of oppers:are eaten by the people, 
who, after plucking off the heads, wings, and legs, 
put them into a with, a little salt, and parch 
them... Friends who have eaten them. there, unwit- 
tingly at first, supposed them to be small nuts in- 
digenous to the country, and even grieved to be 
undeceiyed. The monks around Lebanon enjo 
locusts as a dainty when dressed with olive oil. 
When the French first took possession of Algiers, 
they found for sale in the markets a ‘‘ pain 
de St.’ Jean” (St. John’s bread), composed of locusts 
pounded: to a paste, and mixed with the flour of 
any grain, , This is said to taste like oat-cake, but 
is and more rich. And to come nearer home, 
I may state that a brother-in-law of mine, who 
has lately returned from China, has eaten locusts. 
The mode of a is simply to fry them in @ ‘pan 
with a little salt and butter; he says they are very 
insipid. John the Baptist, probably, merely dried 
his locusts in the sun, Oan any one now doubt 
that veritable insects formed the food of the Baptist ? 
Why should not locusts be eaten by those nations 
amongst whom different.kinds occur, just as Eng- 
lishmen eat shrimps or lobsters, nad the French 
frogs’ legs or snails? Well have Kirby and Spence 
remarked, “How apt even learned men are to 
perplex a plain question, from ignorance of the 
customs of other countries |,” 








IS FUTURE PUNISHMENT ETERNAL? 
AN objection against the doctrine of future punish- 
ment is sometimes drawn from the character or 
attributes of God. It is said, for instance, that 
God is good,. and therefore he must desire uni- 
versal happiness; he is wise, perfect in wisdom, 
and therefore he can choose the best means of 
securing this object of his desire; he is al- 
nighty, and therefore able.so to use these means 
as inevitably to secure the desired end of universal 
happiness. But this argument, strong as it may 
seem to some, is really very weak, Its weakness 
can be shown by any one of many considerations. 
The course of Nature and Providence is against it, 
and conscience and the Bible. Also, if the argu- 
ment proves anything, it proves too much, and 
therefore, according to one of the simplest rules of 
reasoning, proves nothing. Let some simple test 
be applied to it, and its weakness will be manifest. 
For instance, God is good, all-wise, and almighty ; 
therefore, nejther sin nor suffering can exist any- 
where under his government. But they do exist. 
There is sin inthe world, and there is suffering in 
the world. What, then; does the argument prove ? 
Just nothing at all, And the fallacy is this: the 
premises are too sweeping. They assume not only 
that God desires universal happiness, but. that he 
desires it without any liability to sin or suffering; 
while the utmost that can be proved in this direc- 
tion is that God desires the best end of the universe, 





and the liability to sin and suffering is involved in 
that plan ofthe universe which aims at the best 
end of it possible, Sin actually exists in this world, 
and suffering exists here; therefore they must be 
consistent with God’s desiring the best end of the 
universe, and with his perfect moral government. 
But if sin and suffering may thus emist to-day, 
why not to-morrow ? why not the next day? wh 
not next year? if they can thus exist in this world, 
why not in the next? God is as good now as he 
ever will be in this world or in the next. He is as 
wise and as powerful as he ever will be hereafter. 
Therefore, if sin and suffering can exist under his 
eo here and now; they may hereafter. 

ot until we are able to reason sin and suffering 
out a this world, can we reason them out of the 
nex 








Biblical Expositions. 


A FEW NOTES ON THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO 
ST. MATTHEW. 
Cuarter, V.— Verse 20. 
“For I say unto you, That. except your righteousness 
shall exceed the righteousness of the scribes and Phari- 
sees, ye shall in no. case. enter the kingdom of heaven.” 

From the formation of a quill extracted from the 
pinion of a little bird, a philosopher is able. to demon- 
strate many of the great principles involved in the con- 
struction of the globe,. In like manner, the man of 
science, when meeting with the relics of a previous state 
of existence, will speedily name the animal or the depart- 
ment of the fossil kingdom to which the antique frag- 
ment belongs, and from it he will be able to show the 
nature of the then existing world. This power arises 
from the harmony that pervades the works of God, and 
the intimate connection that exists between the feeblest 
and the mightiest objects.. The privilege which , the 
philosopher and the man of science enjoys, is not with- 
held from the Christian when reflecting upon subjects 
more momentous than all that the philosopher can teach 
or the man of science can attain. 

In tho brief space of two or three lines, truths may be 
found implied or expressed, from which a Christian man 
well versed in Divine things would be able to deduce a 
large portion of the great scheme of redemption. Let 
us observe some of these inferences, 

1. The. words “I say unto you” are the language 
of kingly authority, and. the ground of the Christian’s 
hope—for life, for death, and for eternity. 

2, These brief words are the basis upon which the 

Gospel stands: God in Christ speaking to the sons of 
man. 
8. How vast the subjects! The speaker, the omni- 
potent God; the subject, man’s fitness for an immor- 
tality of bliss ; the object. in view, man lifted from the 
kingdom of the earth to the kingdom of the skies. 

4, God commanding and man regarding, Therefore, 
earth, hell, and heaven are interested in the obser- 
vance, or in the rejection of the words uttered, 

5. We have presented to our view, the sinner in his 
pride seeking life—failing, perishing: this is the result 
of man’s righteousness, 
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6. We ive, in Sibi the sinner in ranhiivy: seek- 
ing, attaining, triumphing—this the effect of Christ’s , 
righteousness, 

7. The ultimate destiny of man is presented to our 
notice ; he is to enter.a kingdom-a kingdom. of light, | 

-of purity, and of:peace—or akingdom of darkness, guilt, | 
and discord. 

8. The condemnatory language employed: by the 

- Divine Teacher points us to the’ perils that arise from 
the adoption of a false standard of merit: 

9, Men, untaught by Divine wisdom, are not, compe- T 
tentjudges of their own state in the sight of God, The 
Pharisees and the Scribes comforted, themselves with | 
the belief that their personal merit or righteousness ex- | 
ceeded the requirements of the law, when, in reality, it | 
was valueless: therefore— 

10. A future state of existence must be productive of 
shame and sorrow to men who have passed from this life 
relying upon personal merit, 

11. The popular notions of what is needful to salvation 
prove the general prevalence of error in matters pertain- 
ing to eternity. The Jéws were 80 satisfied with the 
high standard of morality to which ‘the’ Pharisees’ and 


the Scribe had attained, that they declated their eonvie- |: 


tion that were it possible, out’ ofthe rade of mankind, 
only two persons could be saved; one would be a Scribe, 
and the other a Pharisee. 

12. The self-righteous will be ‘found excluded from 
felicity by the very things upon which they’ rely ‘for 
their protection. “I thank thee that I am not.as other 
men are” is destruction, and not safety. 

13. Consequently, a man’s religion is often his ruin 
Tt lulls the conscienée, it’ prevents inyestigation; it 
satisfies the world, and it shipwrecks the man at last, 
when the voyage of life is énded. His religion is not 
that which God will recognise, 

14, From the Saviour’s words we discern the preva- 
lence of self-deception that exists in the minds of 
men, 

15. All the misconduct in life’ may be expressed by 
a single word—self; and the supposed worth of an un- 
godly man is only self-rightéousness. 

16. Seeing the scrupulous regard paid by the’ Scribés 
and Pharisees to all outward observances ‘in matters of 
devotion, we arrive at the conclusion that religion’ is 
something more, something higher, something better 
than the most rigid attention to external forms, True 
piety is the life of God in the soul of man. 

17, Calling to mind the testimony of Josephus; when 
speaking of the religious conduct of his countrymen, we 
perceive that, as men deféenerate in heartfelt piety, they 
cling to outward ceremonies, and substitute the formsof 
devotion for the power of godliness. 

18. From the exclusion denounced against men’ pos- 
sessing thé Pharisee’s righteousness, it is evident that a 
righteousness is néedful which man himself is incompe- 
tent to‘attain, 

19. The vast privilege ofthe Chistian may b6 dis- 
cerned in the fact that he is enabled’ to present to the 
law the spotless righteousness that-is' required ; and-this 
righteoustiess is obtained by his affinity to Him who is 
the Lord our Righteousness, 
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20. Divine forgiveness in itself is not waifficlen’ for sal- 
vation, and therefore Christ is made, unto all that believe, 
| “wisdom and righteousness, sanctification and redemp- 
Hon” 
| 21, As our Lord addressed the illiterate and the eru- 
| dite, the poor and the wealthy, the. man of business and 
| the man of leisure, applying the same injunction to all, 
it follows that. the .rightegusness. ondemned .is..that to 
which. all orders and conditions of mén are liable to 
| trust's. and it: folldws, by ‘similar reasoning; that the 
righteousness commended is 4 blessing, not of personal 
acjuitement, but a blessing attainablé by all; and held 
in common by all whose relationship Christ Anvests 
them with that,rig enema, Which, like the meroy seat 
upon the ark of, ®.covenant, is co-extensive with the 
requirements, of the whole law... 4. 

22. From the.terms employed, we peroeivé,the oneness 
| of the way of approach to God, for Jew and Gentile, 
for the moralist and the’ prodigal; qnd that salvation 
is alone to be secured—for the ‘rich and the poor—by 
that * righteousness of God which is, by faith of Jesus 
Christ, and which is unto all, and Upon all them that 
believe,” 


(To be continued.) 
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“Tt WANT 0 Bi BE AN ANGEL.” 
SWEET hymn among the children’s hymus ! 
So dearly, widely known,, 
How many little oes have loved 
To take thee for their own; 
Have loyed to lift their childish notes 
In bird-like clearness sweet, 
To blend with angels” songs of praise 
Around the Mercy Seat!” 


Sweet hymn among the children’s hyttins ! 
Thy name a household word— 

At lightest cadence of thy tune 
How many hearts are stirred! . 

How wakened echoes answer back, 
_ And heart and eyes o Yerfiow, 

At thonght of little ones that stand 
Among the angels now ! 

On.reoord of the Sunday-school, 
Aoname I sometimes s¢o3 5x, 

We've not the heart to blot it out, 
We fain would lefit bes 

A link between her pure ¢ Pace ‘soul 2 
And us, We s0arce. know how; ii 

It seems that little pencilled name 
Is namo of angel how. 


We sé6 the little gleefal face, 
We mind thé ee ways, 
The clinging e ready trist, 
And zie legsiiyh days, 
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When, ever. as her pet, and charge, 
In childish sport and joy, 

With thoughtful brow, beside her played 
Sweet Eddie, infant-boy. 


“T want to bean angel ” oft 
She sang in broken strains, 
And he would gather every word, 
With careful childish pains :— 
“ Me want to be an angel, too!” 
And then a laugh would ring, 
As fondly kissing him she’d say, 
“Why, Eddie cannot sing!” 


With childhood’s clinging earnestness, 
And a persistence sweet, 
“ Me want to be an angel!” still 
Each time he would repeat. 
Ah! they knew not that the angels 
Were teaching spirit lore, 
That their snow-white wings were beck’ning 
From yonder heavenly shore ! 


They whispered “little Nellie” first, 
From suffering bore her home ; 

The baby brother wistful searched 
The shadow’s darkened gloom, 

Looked in upon the pillow, but 
To find an empty place ; 

And oft would ask “Where Nellie was?” 
With weary, wandering gaze. 


Then childlike, sweetly trusting, 
With no thought of doubt or fear, 

Heard he now the angel-whisper, 
Felt a gentle presence near ; 

And perchance as o’er the river 
Swift the loving angel bore, 

*Mong the white robed saw his Nellie 
As she reached the shining shore, 


Little forms, fair, broken caskets, 
Whence the spirit pure had fled, 
On one pillow strewn with blossoms 

Seemed ye not as of the dead ! 

But as young immortals straying, 
Sweet child-spirits, fresh and pure, 
*Mong the springing heavenly blossoms 
Where the fairest flowers endure, 


Oh, offering sweet of praises! 
List! hear the anthems ring ! 
And Nellie hears how sweetly 
Little Eddie now can sing: 
“ For blessed, pure, and holy, 
They dwell in Jesus’ sight, 
And with ten thousand thousands 
Praise him both day and night. 
“They never will be weary, 
Nor ever shed a tear, 
Nor ever know a sofrow, 
Nor ever feel a fear.” 





Oh, hymn among the children’s hymns, 
So loved and widely known, 

*Tis sweet in loving memories 
To make thy words our own. 





A GERMAN FIRESIDE. 


ATTENTION is a good deal called to Germany just 
now. It may not be uninteresting to give a de- 
scription—truthful, as we can ourselves testify— 
of the way in which the Germans live. We think 
those who read it will be thankful for their blazing 
coal fire ever after. The author we quote, Mr. 
Mayhew, thus speaks :— 

‘*Thé English reater can form no idea 4s to the 
real unhealthiness of the ee method of 
heating German houses. Scientific experiments 
have shown that for the maintenance of health it 
is necessary that each human being should be sup- 
plied: with. at least 1,000. cubic feet of fresh and 
pure atmospheric air in the course of the day. The 
model French hospital. at) Bordeaux gives 2,200 
cubic feet of air to the bed of each patient. Owing 
to the extreme expense, howéver, of wood fuel, and 
the consequent cost of heating large chambers, the 
German gentry are compelled to five in one room 
during the winter; that is hardly bigger than a 
good-sized larder. This is what is generally called 
the kock-stube tigenet ‘the cooking-chamber’), 
and immediately adjoins the mere closet of a 
kitchen, so that one fire may serve for the warming 
of the two places; while the other apartments, 
which, with us, would constitute the ordinary 
sitting-rooms of the family, are cm only as show- 
rooms, and heated merely on ‘high days and holi- 
days’—such as at coffee-drinkings, christenings, 
and the like. These cooking-rooms are seldom or 
never of greater dimensions than 12 feet square, 
and 8 or 9 foet high, so that their cubic capacity 
is but little better than 1,000 feet altogether. In- 
deed, this is the ordinary size of the one apartment 
in which the gentlefolks in Germany consent to 
‘ fust’—to use a Shakespearian term; and so her- 
metically sealed is it, owing to there being no 
vestige of a chimney in the place—for even the 
door of the stoye is outside the room—that the 
atmosphere, in a yery few hours, becomes like that 
inhaled by the poor mouse which scientific lec- 
turers delight to place under the receiver of an air- 
pump, for the due edification of the audience as to 
the vitiation of the vital gas during the process of 
respiration by animal life. The rooms in which we 
lived in Hisenach were among the largest in tho 
town, being some 20 odd feet long, 15 feet wide, 
and between 8 and 9 feet high, and hence con- 
tained about 2,500 cubic feet of atmospheric fluid ; 
and yet, owing to there being no means of carrying 
off the products of respiration—for, as usual, tho 
stoves were heated from without—it was impossible 
for the members of our family to sif in them for 
more than four hours together without throwing 
the windows open, in the depth of winter, in order 
to yentilate the close, fostid apartment. The Ger- 
mans, however, are so unused to ventilation, that 
they seem to feel but little annoyance from the in- 
halation of each other’s breath, and will often 
scream and rave at any one who ventures to leave 
the door of the sitting-room open in winter. Nor 
is it customary to air the room at any time by un- 
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fastening the double windows tiséd in ‘winter—the 
casements, indeed, being wndloséd oily at the time 
of death, and then merely; asis the-general belief, 
to let the soul ‘ pass’ to its,appointed sphere. 
* - * * ~ 
‘In almost every chamber in Saxony it is cus- 
tomary to.keep a thermometér hanging against the 
wall, so.as to note the: temperature. to which; the 
room is heated; and. immediately: the quicksilver 
sinks a degree below 15° Reaumur.or 66° Fahrenheit, 
to ery out to. the. servant. to attend to the: fire. 
Many a:German délights in iiaintaining the room 
at 20° Reaumur, which is équivalent to. 77° of: our 


scale. v 
* * . * > 





“« So afraid, moreover; are all classes of exposing 
themselves to the cold air-outside of their:over- 
heated. chambers;: that itis the custom with the 
inert and half-baked turnpiké-keepers on the high 
roads to thrust out along landing-net throughia 
practicable window-pane, for the collection’ of the 
toll from the passing cart or: carriage, so as to save 
themselves from the dangér of facing the atmo- 
sphere out of doors.” * 





“A LIVING SACRIFICE.” 


You mean to be a Christian some day. Almost 
every one that ever heard of Christ means to giye 
himself to him at.some time, Tens of thousands 
who once lived in this world meant to be Christians, 
but they are now in, a place where Christ is out of 
their reach. May. this never bg your lof... It need 
not be, it will not be if you will only. follow the 
advice I’m going to offer you. Aint Tag COT 
The Bible asks us to present. ourselves a “ living 
sacrifice” to God, Pent what I want you to do, 
Now no one. is 80. well, able. to. present a living 
sacrifice to God as alittle child, just because all the 
life is in it. The earlier @ little child offers itself to 
the Saviour the morg acceptable it will be ;, betause 
it is only when we we yery young that we can, give 
our whole life to him. . If we spend. only a day.i 
the service of Satan, that, day must be subtracted 
from. what we ought to have given fo God. 
“But I’m too, young,” says a very little child; 
‘people tell me.I can’t understand religion.” 
Do people say.so? ‘Well, the Lord Jesus says hoe 
wants you; and he would not want you if you 
could not come to him; so; neyer-mind, though all 
the Rt in the world should try fo stop you. 
Just tell them, “ Josus said, ‘Suffer httle children 
to come unto mo,’ and I’m going to him.” You 
are just the one to make a Jiving sacrifice, for your 
life has only just begun, and you.can go to him an 
Bay, ‘Dear Lord Jesus, take it all—take all my 
@.”” ' 
Hf yon put it off for twelve, years, why then, dear 
child, you would give him re Aram bag bs years less, 
which would be.yery wicked, for: he, has a right to 


the whole, , Suppose you.don’t give this. twelve 
years to Christ, who will get. it? Thee i only 
one other to have it—you will give it to, Satan. 
Shame—shame—Satan hates you, be ,hates your 
- Saviour; and will you give him: twelve years of 
your life ? : Bie BOL ae Pee 
But Pye heard some children gay, “I-want to be 





* German Life and Manners.” By Henry Mayhew. 
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a man before I become a Christian.” ’ Well, Chris- 
tianity won’t prevent you from being'a man. No, 
it will make you a noble man)... Withont it you will 
always be a mean man,,an.ignoble mam, If you 
think you will be a gainer by putting off religion 
till you are thirty years old; you @ a terrible 


mistake, inn iirastenemal Elkins oh 
» “Oh, wait, till. mold, then 





Other children say, ‘' 
T'll be a Christian.” Now, LT put it to,you, Isn't 
that mean, to po Me they will stay in the 
world till life is almost orice, and ‘then they will 
offer the few last days to the Saviour ? This is not 
presenting a living sacxifice, .,.Suppose.aiman lives 
seventy years. -It-he does,not. became a Christian 
before he is thirty-five, he offers himself to the 
Lord when, half. his life ;is. gone+-whenmhe is half 
dead. He does not make a, living,sacri 
waits till he is sixty-five, then Q, 
he has only ee to offer the Lord. 

But, dear children, We Cafindt titké these calou- 
lations, beeause*you know yo} ee that life is un- 
certain, and only a few live te be old. » 860 if it were 
not mean, to; put, off, religion, it, would be unwise, 
See that you arg neither mean nor unywige, but 
to the Saviour at once—if you have not already 
done so—ask him to accept youcas ‘‘ a living sacri- 
fice,” to take all your Jlife,;and he. .will gladly re- 
ceive it, and make you his child for ever. 








Words tor Ceachers and Scholars. 
No. 1.2 NOBODY'S CHILDREN. 


A YEAR or two ago, as I sat in the entry-of & farm- 
house, one > summer afternoon, mi —— 
was attracte -numerous, feathery objects tha’ 
kept floating in uel out at the | en athe At first 
I thought they were insects, but on éxamination I 
found them to be seeds, t 

fh eo & ae farmer's Wife, as she 

assed through ‘the’ entry. lt yore 

Wes Thistles,”’ sho pupliad. “* There’s a bed of them 
just below here, and the breeze carries the seeds 
hither and thither as you see.” .) 

Presently, I.tooki my hat andi walkeddown the 
lano, until 1 came)to;the thistle,bed.. . There it was 
—a large patch,of ground coyered with the unsightly 
things, and as the wind swept over them, thousands 
of the light, feathéry sods were borne away, and 
scattered all over the surrounding country. Next 
year, thought I, they avill spring mp, in the hay 
fields, and inthe. cornfields, and amongythe grain, 
and crops will be injured by them: they will spring 


dj up in the flower gardens; andthe farmer's little 


daughter, going, ontitoigather flowers,) will have 
her tender fingers wounded, by,.them; ;they, will do 


no good, but only DOs wherever they find space 
to grow. So I went back to the ether 

“ Pray tell me why those thistlés are not rooted 
up ?” I asked theefarmei’s wife.’ : 

“Oh!” she said;:'** they care:not on anybody's 
ground, and so they/are Jett: to. themselves.” 

Not on anybody's ground, and so they are left to 
themselves ! 3 

There is a text for axsetmon, but Iain not the 
person to do the preaching, ri. 

I sat down again, and:began to; PAK A thought 


of swarming city streets; of barefooted boys 
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girls; ‘whose rags scarcely, cover their limbs; of 
vulgar ‘and: profane language uttered by almost 
infant lips}:and-of crimes committed by litle chil- 
dren, no. older or larger than the farmer’s little 
daughter: . 

Who uré ell these? Oh,.they are nobody's chil- 
dren—nobody cares for them—they. are-left to shift 
for themselves: So they grow up, and they become 
the pesté-of society... They are the gamblers, and 
the ars;the inéendiaries,,. the robbers, the 
murderers. ‘They fill-.our almshonses,. our gaols, 
our prisons; thoy travel on the road to destruction, 
and they lead thousands and thousands. along with 
them, Why? Oh, they are nobody’s charge. /—no-+ 
body iis-responsible for them ;.they take care.of 
themselves. Oh, : will this, excuse,,stand..in tho 
great day of judgment?; Dare we lookin the face 
of Almighty God, 28we stand, before the.“ great 
white throne,” and say, ‘‘ They were nothing. to.us; 
we could not hil thous wo had. not power or 
strength tevraise them from their degradation ?” 
No+noi' Weidare not. sens 

Ohristian'!: there is work,for you and me, in this 
great Moat Fg of the: Lord. Let.us go into these 
streets and lanes—into these highways and hedges, 
and the news .of salvation... Let us seek out 
these little neglectedionés, and bring them into our 
mission-schools, and our churches ; let,.us, visit 
their wretched homes; and tell their parents of the 
Lord’ Jesus’Christ, who came ‘to seek and to saye 
the. lost): Thank Gott, there are, many workers 
already Jabouring in the Lord’s harvest fields, but 
there-is roomt.for moré ; there is room for every 
Christian to share inthe toiland the burden, and 
also in the rest and the reward. 
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 REXTS FOR, TEACHERS. 
°K MEACHER’S ENCOURAGEMENTS. 
Lo, I am with you. alway, even’ uito the end of the 
world (Matt. xxviii. 20). 

My word. shall not return unto me void, but it 
halt aecomplish, that which I please;'and it shall 
prosper in the thing whereto T sent it (Iga. lv. 11). 

Suffer the little children to’ come unto me, and 
forbid them not: for of such is the kingdom of God 
(Mark x. 14)... 

Cast thy-bread upon the waters, for thou shalt 
find if. after many. Bia enalee xi. 1). 

God is not, marigh us, to forget your work and 
labour of Jove (Heb. yi. 10). ; 

Casting. all your care upon him; for h. careth 


bead 
for you (1 Peter v, 7). ; 
all reap, if we faint not (Gal. 


s a season we 
Wy Weus2ae 

Delight, thyself also'in the Lord} and’ he shall 
give thee the desires of thine heart (Ps. xxxvii. 4). 

He that winneth souls is wise (Prov. xi. 30). 

‘ ee 0 ae pag ae mB) sucklings thou 
ast perfected praise. (Matt. xxi 16). 

It ge the will of your Father, which is in 
heaven, that one of these little ones should perish 
(Matt, xviii 14). . 

As. we ae so shall thy strength be (Deut. 

i, 25). 


A TEAGHER’S, REWARDS. 


When. the chi epherd shall appear, yo ball 
ue 
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They that be wise shall shine as the brightness 
of the firmament; and they that turn many to 
righteousness as the stars for ever and ever (Dan. 
xl, 3), 

Blessed. are ye that sow beside all waters (Isa. 
Xxx. 20)... 

Come, yo blessed of my Father, inherit the king- 
dom prepared for yon from the foundation of the 
world,..Inasmuch as ye haye done it unto one of 
the least. of these my, brethren, ye have done. it 
unto me (Matt. xxy. 34, st 

He that reapeth receiveth wages, and gathereth 
fruit. unto life eternal; that both he that soweth 
and By that reapeth may rejoice together. (John 
ly. 36). : 

They that sow in tears shall reap in joy, He 
that goeth forth, and weepeth, bearing precious 
seed, shall doubfless come. again with rejoicing, 
bringing his sheaves with him (Ps. cxxyi.,6, 6). 

ell done, thou good and faithful servant: thou 
hast been faithful over a few things, I will make 
thee. ruler over many things: enter thou into the 
joy of thy lord (Matt. xxy. 21). 








THE WORLD OF SCHOOL. 
BY THE REV,-F. W. FARRAR, 
AUTHOR OF “ERIC; OR, LITTLE BY LITTLE,” 
—>—. 
CHAPTER . THE. THIRTIETH. 
OLD AND! NEW. FACES, 
The ous 
Which takes to didubot'ovine fos privilege of 
Boyhood !|-HArtLey CoL#ripex, 
AND now, gentle or ungentle reader, we must 
imagine that two whole years have passed since the 
conclusion of those summer holidays; before we 
again meet our young friends of St. Winifred’s. 

The two years—as what years are’ not ?—have 
been full of change. Walk across the court with 
mé, and let'us discover what we can about the pre- 
sent state of things. 

The first we meet are ‘Walter and Power, taller 
and ‘manlier looking than they were, ‘but otherwise 
little changed in appearance. Walter, with his 
dark hair and blue eyes, his graceful figure and 
open fate, is'still the handsome, attractive-looking 
boy we wsed' to’ see. Power, too, has the same 

ed, thoughtful look, the same‘delicate yet noble 
feattrés, the same eyes, which we recognise at once 
as the clear and bright index of a beautiful and 
unstained soul, 

And neitherof these boys has failed inthe pro- 
mise of their earlier days, and the warm friendshi 
with which they regarded each other has done ow 4 
to bring about this result. Each in his own way 
has rejoiced in his youth, has an innocent 
and’ happy boyhood, stored: with pleasant remi- 
niscences for after days, filled with high hopes and 
vee Agee wep with habits well regulated, and 
that fine self-control which had taught them— 

 Rapt in reverential awe, 


To sit, self-governed in the fiery prime 
Of youth, obedient at the feet of law.” 


They have enjoyed the gifts of early years without 
uandering them in wasteful profusion ; they have 
felt. and Known that the piivent pleasures were also 


Teceive,.a orown.of glory that fadeth not away 
(1 Peter vy. 4). 


a 


the sweetest and the most permanent. Their minds 
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aro well cultivated, their bodies are in vigorous 
health, their hearts are glowing with generous im- 
pulse and warm enthusiasm ;*‘ and if sorrow should 
ever darken their after years, it can never drive 
them to despair, for they have wandered in the 
pleasant paths of wisdom, they have drunk the pure 
cup of innocence, they will carry out of the torrid 
zone of youth clear consciences, unremorseful 
memories, and unpolluted minds. 

Who is this who saunters across the playground, 
talking in loud, self-confident tones with two or 
three fellows round him, his hands in his pockets, 
his air haughty and nonchalant, and his cap a little 
on one side? He is still pleasant looking, his face 
still shows the capabilities for good and great 
things, but we are obliged to say of him—‘ How 
changed!” Yes, Kenrick—for it is he—is altered 
for the worse. Something or other has left, in its 
traces upon his face, the history of two degenerate 
years, His cheek does not look as if it were capable 
any longer of an ingenuous blush, and there is a 
curl about his lip and nostril which speaks of per- 
petual unhealthy scorn—that child of mortified 
vanity and conceit, which brazens out the re- 
proaches of self-distrust and_self-reproach. See 
with what a careless, almost patronising air, he 
barely notices the master, who 1s passing by him. 
He has just flung a slight nod to Power, Nations 
taking care not to noticé Walter at all. Look, too, 
at the boys who are with him; they are not boys 
with whom we like to see him; they are an idle 
lot, precocious only in folly and in vice. And that 
little fellow, who seems to be his especial favourite, 
is not at all to our taste; he seems the coolest of 
them all. For during tho last two years Kenrick 
has entirely lost his balance; he has deserted his 
best friends for the adulation of younger boys who 
fed his vanity, and the society of elder boys who 
te een his thoughts, and vitiated his habits, He 

as slackened in the career of honourable ind ‘ 
he has deflected from the straight paths of integri 
and virtue. Already the fresh eagerness of you 
has palled into satiety: already some of its spark- 
ling wine for him is bitter as vinegar; with him 
already pleasure has become a hectic fever instead 
of a healthy glow. Alas! he isnot happy. Within 
these two years he has lost—and his countenance 
betrays the fact in its ruined. beauty—he has lost 
the true joys of youth, and known instead of 
them the troubles of the envious, the fears of the 
cowardly, the heaviness of the slothful, the shame 
of the unclean. He has lost something of the in- 
stinctive shrinking, even in thought, from all that 
is vile and base, the loathing of falsehood, the 
kindness that will not willingly give pain, the 
humility which has lowly thoughts of its own 
worth; he has lost his joy in things lovely, and 
excellent, and of good report; he has chan 
them for the mirth of fools, which is like crackling 
thorns—changed them for the feet that go down to 
death, for the that lay hold of hell. Itisa 
mean price for which he has sold his of con- 
science—*‘‘ the sweetness of the cup that is charge 
base — the beauty of the serpent whose bite 
is death.” 

Eden, who is seated reading on one of the benches 
by the wall, has recovered from his illness, but he 
is not, and never will be, what, but for Harpour’s 
brutality, he might haye been. Hoe is @ nervous, 
timid, intellectual boy. No game, unfortunately, 





has any attraction for him. The large liquid eyes, 
swimming sometimes with strange lustre, and often 
varying in colour; the delicate flush which any pulse 
of emotion drives glowing into the somewhat pale 
face, give to him an almost girlish t, and tell 
the tale of a weakened constitution. Eden’sdeyelop- 
ment has been quite altered by his fright; most of 
the vivacity and playfulness of his character has 
vanished ; and although it flashes out with pleasant 
mirth when he is alone with his few closest friends, 
such as Walter and Power, his manner. is, for the 
most part, very quiet and reserved. ‘Yet Hden has 
a position of his own in the school ; ‘and, unobiru- 
sive as he is, his opinion is always listened to with 
kindness and respect. When he came into school 
again after his recovery he was received, as I have 
said already, with almost brotherly affection by all 
the boys, who felt how much he had been wronged, 
He became the child and of the school, and 
any cruelty to him would, after this, have been 
violently resented. Devoting himself wholly to 
work and reading, he became very successful in his 
progress, and is now in the second fifth. But what 
chiefly marks him is his extreme gentleness, and 
the eager way in which he strives to help all the 
younger and most helpless Experience of 
suffering has Pres him a keen sympathy with the 
oppressed, and, young as he is, he is doing a 
useful work. ; 

There is Harpour playing rackets, and he is play- 
ing remarkably well. He is now nineteen, and a 

ersonage of immense im: co in the school, for 
be is head of the cricket eleven, Walter being head 
of the football. Harpour is quite unchanged, and 
if he was doing mischief when we knew.him two 

ears ago, he is doing twice as much mischief now, 
His influence is unmitigatedly cious. With 


just enough cunning skill to escape detection, he yet 


signalises himself 
wrong which goes on in the school, and some new 
wrongs he introduces and invents. But nothing 
delights him so much as to instigate other boys © 
resist the authority of the masters, They know 
him to be a nucleus of disorder and wickedness, but 
he has acted with such consummate angeinity as to 
avoid ever laying himself open to any distinct proof 
of his many. offences, : fines 

He is just now stopping for a minute in his game 
to talk to those three boys who have been strutting 
up and down the court arm in arm, and whom we 
easily recogni The one with the red, puffy face, 


complicity in every form of 


‘with enormous gold pin in his cravat, a bunch of 


hanging to his chain, and a ring on. his 
hand, which he loses no opportunity of displaying, 
is our friend Jones, with vulgarity, as usual, stam: 

on every feature, and di — in every movement 
which he makes; the im fellow, with an air 
of feeble fastness, an indecisive mouth, a habit of 
running his hand throngh ‘his light-coloured hair, 
and a gaze which usually settles in fixed admiration 
on his faultless boots, can be no one but Howard 
Tracy; the third, a fellow with far more meaning 
and ei, in his face, betrays himself to be 
Mackworth, by the insinuating plausibility and 
Belial-like grace of his manner and ct. A 
dangérous mt this; one never sees him, or 
hears him speak, or observes the dark glitter of his 
reminded of 4 cerastes lithely 
towards its victim. 


eye, without bei 
grass 
ought we should never see 


through the 
And there at last—I 
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him—is our dear young joker of jokes,.the same 
unaltered Flip whom we know, running down the 
school steps. His face is jo avg with mirth 
and fun, and now he is stopping and holding both 
his sides for laughter, while, with little touches of 
his own, he retails some of the strange blunders 
which Bliss has made in the viva voce examination 
that morning; to which his friend Whalley listens 
with the same good-humoured smile which he had 
of old. Henderson is a perfect mimic, but never 
uses his powers of mimicry in an ill-na 
spirit; and his imitation of Bliss’s stolid per- 
plexity and Dr. Lane’s comments are very ludi- 
crous. While he is in the middle of this narrative 
Bliss himself avers on the scene, and relieves 
his feelings by delivering the only pun he ever 
made im his life, and observing, in a solemn tone 
of voice— ' 

“Flip, don’t be flippant;” a remark which he 
has substituted for the ‘‘T'Il lick you, Flip,” of old 
days. 

You dear old Blissidas, I think I’ve heard that 
pun once or twice before,” obseryes Henderson, 
calmly pulling undone the bow of, Bliss’s necktie, 
and runnin off to eens retaliation, followed at his 
leisure b ey, who knows Bliss to be much 
too lazy to pursue the chase very far. 

Let us come and hear—for wo have put on our 
cap of darkness and are invisible, coming and going 
where we like unobserved—what our four fast 
friends at the racket court are talking about. 

“‘ We shall haye lots of lark this half,” observes 
Harpour, leaning on his racket, 

‘Yes ; such. fun, old boy,” answers Jones. __ 

“J declare this dull old place was getting quite 
lively before last holidays,”’ says Mackworth; ‘‘we 
shall soon get thin, right here,” 

‘‘ Fancy that fellow Power head of the school,” 
said Harpour, bursting into a roar of scornful 
maghbam echoed in faint sniggerings by Jones and 
Tracy. 

“Might as well have a jug of milk and water 
head of the school,” sneered Mackworth, 

“Or a bottle of French polish, I should thiak,” 
casually suggests Henderson, who, en passant, has 
heard the last remark, 

‘Ts he one of the new monitors ?” asks Jones. 

“Yes,” says Tracy, ‘‘and Eyson’s another; ” 
and at Walter’s name the faces of all four grew 
darker; ‘‘ and Kenrick’s a, third.” 

“ Oh, Kenrick. is, is he? that’s all right. Jolly 
fellow is Ken,” observes Harpour, approvingly. 

“ Yes, quite up to snuff,” adds Jones. ‘Anda 
thorough gentlemanly chap,” assents Mackworth ; 
for, amazing to relate, Kenrick is on good terms 
with these fellows now, though he has never spoken 
to Walter yet. 

“Of family, too, on the mother’s side,” 

, with his hand lifting his locks, 

“T say, old fellows,” says Harpour, with many 
knowing ‘looks and winks, and pokings of his 
friends in the ribs, “I say, stunning tap at Dan’s, 

ou know, eh? I say;” whereupon the others 
augh, and Belial Mackworth observes, ‘‘ And let 
those monitors to peach if they dare. We'll 
soon have them under our thumb.” 

After which, as their conversation is supremely 
repulsive, let us go and take a breath of delicious 

ure sea air, and seat ourselves by Walter and 
ower on the shore, Walter is in good, and even 
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gay spirits, being fresh from Semlyn; but Power 
seems a little grave and depressed. 

‘Look, Walter,” he says, shying a round. stone 
at a bit.of embedded rock about twenty yards before 
enone missing it; ‘‘I believe it was that iden- 


‘* That identical rock,” said Walter, taking a 
rae shot, and hitting it: ‘“‘ well, what about 
i > 

‘On which you were standing one autumn 


d evening three years ago, when the tide was coming 
ieee ? 


‘* And to save me wet trowsers you took off your 
shoes and stockings, and carried me in on your 
back,” said Walter. ‘‘I remember it, well, pag 
it was a happy day for me. I recollect I'd been 
very miserable; it was after. the Paton affair, you 
know, and every one was cutting me. our 
coming to speak to me was about the last 
thing in the world I expected, .and the best 
thing I could haye hoped. I'd. often wanted to 
know you, longed to have you as a friend ;. but I 
used. to look up to you as such a young swell in 
those days, that I never thought we should mect 
each. other.” 

‘‘Pooh!”. said Power; “but wasn’t it good 
now of me to break. the ice and speak. first? I 
declare, I think I’ye neyer done it. with any one 
else. You'd never have done it—now. confess ? 
Only fancy, we mightn’t have known each other 
till this day.” 

**T shouldn’t have done it at that time,” said 
Walter,, ‘‘because I. was. in, Coventry; but—— 
well, never mind, Rex, we understand each other. 
I was looking at some porpoises, I remember.” 

‘* Yes; happy days they were after that. I wish 
the time was back again! Fancy you a monitor, 
and me head of the school! ” 

‘* Fancy | we've got up the school.so much faster 
than we used to expect.’ 

“Yes; but I wish we could change places, and 
a be head, and I sixth monitor as you are. 

ou’ll help me, Walter, won’t you?” 

‘© You don’t doubt that, Rex, I’m sure; all the 
help J can give is yours.” 

“Tf it weren’t for that I think I would have left, 
Walter. I don’t think, somehow, I’ve influence 
enough for head. I’m not swell enough at the 

mes.” 

‘* You play though now, and enjoy them; and I 
don’t h lieve you, Rex, when you talk of 
having wished to leave. That would have been 
cowardice, you know, and you're not the boy to 
leave your post.” 

‘Here I am then in my place, armour on, visor 
down, determined not to fly, like the Roman soldier 
whose skeleton was found in the sentry-box at Pom- 
peii,” said Power, playfully getting up and assuming 
@ mili attitude. 

And am I,” said Walter, laughing, as he 
stood beside him with one foot advanced—“ I, your 
sixth H istes,” 

«©The sixth !—the‘ first you mean,” said Power. 
*‘The four monitors, botween you and me, won't, 
I fear, help us much. Browne is very short- 
sighted, and always shutting up with a headache; 
Smythe is a mere’ book-worm, and a regular butt 
even among the little fellows—worse than useless 
—no dignity or anything else; Kenrick” (for Ken- 
rick had so far kept the advantage of his original 
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start that, much as he had fallen off in work, 
Walter had not "yet’ got above him)—* well, you 
know what Ken is!” 

“Yes, I kiiow what Ken is now—he’s our chief 
danger—a doubtful’ general in! the camp. Hallo, 


Flip! you here?” said he, as Henderson ‘cathe ‘up | laug 


and joined them. 

es Myself, O Byidés; who's the doubtful general 
in the camp P—not I, I hope.” 

“You, Flip? no; but Kenrick. We're talking 
about the monitors.” 

‘A doubtful general !—a traitor, you mean, an 
enemy, a spy!” said Henderson, hotly. ‘‘ There, 
now, don’t stop mé, Péwer; abuse is a good safety- 
valve; the scream of the steam-engine letting off 
superfluous’ vapour. © I: should dislike him far 
worse if I bottled up against him a silent’ spite, 
hated him in the dark, and didn’t openly abuse ‘him 
sometimes.” ’ 

Power’s large and ‘gentle mind and Walter’s 
generous tempér prevented them from’ joitting in 
Henderson’s strong language; but they felt no less 
than ‘he’ did,’ that if they were'to work . for ‘the 
good of the’ school, ‘Kenrick would ‘be their most 
dangerous; ‘though not their declared, opponent. 
A monitor who seemed to recognise none of a 
monitor’s duties, who openly broke rules and defied 
discipline, who smoked and went to public-houses, 
and habitually associated with inferiors, arid those 
the least ‘creditable sét in the school, did more to 
damage the atithority of the upper’ boys than any 
number of external assaults on them if they were 
consistent and united among themselves. 

“T foresed ‘storms ahead,” said” Power, with a 
sigh. “Flip, you must stand by mie’ as’ well.as 
Walter,’ : 

“< Never fear,” said Henderson ; “‘ but remember, 
I’m only the junior monitor of the lot, and I’m so 
quick-tempered, I’m —_ afraid of stirring upa 
commotion some day with ‘thé’ Harpoons” — as 
Henderson had christened the Harpour lot. 

“You must be like the lightning-kite then,” 
said Power, *“‘and turn the flash away from us.” 


* And dash the beauteous terror to the ground, 
Smiling majestic” — 
observed Henderson, parodying the gesture, and 
making the others laugh. 

‘‘Do you remember Somers, and Dimock, and 
Danvers ? what big fellows the monitors used to be 
then!” said Power. 

“And do you remember certain boys. whom 
Somers, and Dimock, and Danvers praised.on a 
certain occasion?” ‘said Walter,. ‘‘ Come, Rex, 
don’t despond. We weren’t afraid then, why 
should we be now?” 

‘But then they had Macon, and fellows like 
that, to uphold them inthe school.” 

‘* So havé we,” said Henderson, ‘‘ first and fore- 
most Whalley, who’s now got his remove into the 
upper sixth; then there’s old Blissidas, who 
has arms if he hasn’t got brains, and who is as 
stanch as a rock; and, best of‘ all, perhaps, there’s 
Franklin, second in both elevens, braye as a lion, 
strong as a bull. By-the-by, he'll haye.a lightning- 


kite ready made for you, nd doubt; he’s accus-| P20! 


tomed to the experiment.” 

“Why, Flip, you talk as if we were going. to 
have a pitched battle,” said Power, ignoring his 
joke about Franklin, 





‘*So we are—practically and morally. Look out 
for skirmishers frém “the Harpour: lot ; Ci 
the world, the flesh, and the devil, whom I just saw 


arm in‘ atm.” { 
*“What do you mean, Flip?” asked: Walter, 


hing. 

**Mean ! nothing at all—only Tracy, Jones;and 
Mackworth.’ Tracy’s ‘the world, Jones is’the flesh 
—raw flesh ; and Mackworth’s the other thing.” 

‘© Pll tell you of two more. who; won’t let the 
school override us if they can’ help it,” said Walter ; 
“ Cradock and Eden.” roy 

 Briatetis and Patadise,” said Henderson; “ poor 
Eden ! lie can’t do much for us, except look on with 
large troubled eyes.” s* 9. * « L aligt 

Can't he though, Flip ?he’s gota good deal of 
we deal : 

‘*Ho’s got-a f of good from Power, I 
know, but sete os . 

*‘ But don’t bea donkey, Flip.”’ 

Do shut up. Why should you two'e such 
a dead assault on the monitors this P” said 
Power. f 180g 
_ “Why, the fifth has in it.a more turbulent lot 
just now than I ever knew before; big impudent 
fellows, with no good in them, and quite at the beck 
of the Harpour set,” said Walter. ae 

** Yes, and with that’fellow Kenrick for a prota- 
gonist,” said Henderson; ‘*he and Harpour have 
always been at’ mischief about the monitors since 
they caught it so tremendously from Somers.” Well, 
never mind ;' didé tot et ‘ciel Paideras: Why, look, 
there’s Paradise, taking charge, as usual, of a little 
new fellow ; who is if P??)"! @o "9 Newel pon 

“ Look and se,” said Walter, as ‘a little fellow 
came es fat ily resemblance 
—a pretty boy, with fresh round cheeks, ‘and light 
hair, ze shone like ‘gold ‘when’ the sonahine fall 
aes cad Tint . 

Why, Walter—why, this must be your brother. 
Well, I'declare! an Evides seeundus, vides redi- 
yivus. Just what you were the day you came, and 
madé Jones look small; threé“years'‘ago. How do 
you do, yous un?” He f him kindly the 

d’and said, “ You're’ lucky little fellow to have 
a monitor brother, and Eden to look after you from 
the first, I wish J’d been so luéky, I know.” 
_“ Ob, Walter, what a jolly place this is!” ‘said his 
little brother-—** jollier than Sémilyn even.” 

“Wait a bit, Charlie; don’t miaké up your mind 
too soon,” said Walter; while Eden looked at the 
boy with a somewhat'sad smile playing on his lips. 








Progress of the Truth. 
—~— 
THE WORK OF THE GOSPEL IN LONDON. 


No. VI. 
Gloucester Hall and the Theatres. 
Arter leaving the lodging-house,* we proveed through 


Whiteehapel fo Commercial Road, and turn up Philpot 
Street. A few steps on the right bring us to a doorway, 
through which & narrow pacrage léads to Gloucester 
Hall—a very small buildin h surroundings of the 
oorest kind, formerly ‘used for infidel’ meetings, but 
now a centre of spi “Yife and influence. As ‘at 
Sclater Street, the humbleness' of the placé contrasts in 
a marked manner with ‘the extent and importance of the 


* Seo “Taw Quiven,” No, 123 
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work done. Christians who are deterred from active 
effort by lackyof money, or of influence, or-of promi- 
nent gifts, may take courage from a consideration of 
what is doing by the East-end labourers; and learn once 
more the lesson: “ Not by might, nor by power, but by 
my Spirit, saith the Lord of hosts,” ‘ 

‘As we enter the Hall, a religious meeting is drawing 
to a close, and presently threé tables are arranged, and 
tea is brought in. This meal is intended only for persons 
engaged in the work in connection with the Hall, some 
of whom come from.a considerable distance. Probably 
about sixty persons sit down to tea before separating for 
their several vations: . Itis avery. mixed gathering, m 
here “there is neither Jew nor Greek, circumcision n 
uncircumeision, barbarian, “Scythian, bond nor free, 
but”—we ‘trust it'may be added—* Christ ‘is all; and ‘in 
all” Near tous sits‘ Parsee Christian of much intelli- 
gence, whois’ going: to ‘preach the Gospel: to-night’ to 
some of the Enylish heathen. Some members of the 
committee beside him will set out immediately for a 
walk to, Stratford, with a number of converts, just 
gatheréd in from the Streets and lanes of the City, who 
are about to be baptised.’ Farther on ‘are persons who 
will preach this evening in lodging-houses;'or in rooms ; 
and others who will deliver the. Gospel message in. the 
open air, wherever they. can find listeners. . Two are 
going to assist at a service in one of the theatres, After 
tea there ‘Will’ be preaching in the open air in Philpot 
Street, and also"in the Hall, which will hold about) 150 
persons, and: is usually well filled. 

Evidently the work here, as in Sclater Street, is much 


cramped from want of suitable buildings in which to,| 





wisely left his gown behind him, and after the singing of 
a hymn; thé reading of'a chapter,and prayer, he preaches 
plainly and ‘pointedly from: the’ text, “ Anid ‘such were 
some'of you: ‘but 'ye are washed) but yevare sanctified, 
but ye'are justifted’in themamie of the Lord Jesus, did 
by the: Spint éfour God* (1 Gor. vi. 11); 

Weshould be: glad’ to see “among ’the attendants a 
greater number of the “iroughs *-with whom'the neigh- 
bourhood aboiinds, but it is probable: that ‘the \pérsons 
present: are not less:in netd of ‘the faithful and earnest 
preaching which is hereto be heard.) “Arguments have 
been'/brought: forward against ‘theatre “preaching; ‘as 
against open air preaching (although our Lord preached 
chiefly in the opem air);: butit is necdless to discuss them, 
for':we have evidence thatthe: Divine ‘blessing has 
attended the theatre services in’ a' marked degree, and 
that’ many souls have been turned: fromthe power of 
Satan>unto God within those uhhallowed walls, Persons 
whordispute about«the propriéties of preaching cannot, 
we think, be aware of dense: darkness: which ' broods 
over the:‘‘ masses” of Londow, or of the difficulty which 
evangelists find in penetrating it: “In‘spite of the efforts 
put forth:during the last few years, the’ Gospel has yet 
reachedonly*a small per-centage of the poor; the-rest 
are living outside of religious influences, as* ignorant ‘of 
God, of Christ, and of the great salvation, ‘as though 
their lot were cast in the interior of Africa. Such a 
state of things could ‘not existif Christians were alive to 
their duties and” responsibilities, and “would ‘look, “not 
only on their own *things, but also onthe things ‘of 
others.” »Wihen. tens of: thousands ‘in London | are 
perishing without the Gospel,:it is surély no time “for 


gather the people together. We learn with surprise | punictilious regard to comventionhlities;: there’is eed to 
that the ‘tommittée were, till lately, in possession’of a preadhthe Word im season and out’of seasori—anywhiere 
more suitable room, near Commercial Road, calléd thé | aud everywhere. 7 
Assembly Room, but that they felt themselves obliged | » As regards’ the:utility of theatre preaching, one fact 
to abandon: it and go ‘to Glouvéster. Hall, because tlie | may be mentioned—namely, that the work’ at Sclater 
| Street: and) Philpot Street, with its earnest band’ of 


expense of the larger room—ten or twelve shillings per 








week—was more than they could afford to give. The 


Assembly Roont been the birthplace of ‘souls, and 
the warits of the néighbourliood are gréat. ‘There must 
be many “Christians’ in London, * we suppose, ‘who 
would be glad to charge themselves with the mamtenance 
of one: of these. preaching, rooms, | when they become 
aware of the good that may be effected at so. trifling 
acost. The pamphlet before alluded to, issued by the 
East-end® Committés, gives ‘an account of two other 
halls, called “the Diorama’and St: Agnes Hall—both, 
from their position; and other: circumstances, well 
adapted for the preaching of the Gospel—which +haye 
also been abandoned from lack of funds. 

Leaving Philpot Street, we take our way to a theatre 
in Bishopsgate Strest, where a” special service is to be 
held this’ evening.” A ‘little girl admits ‘us at a side door. 
and we! find our way to a room which. has ‘been ligh 
up for our ‘accommodation. Having asked the Divine 
blessing on what is about. to be done, we pass on.to the 
stage, where a table and a few chairs have been. placed. 
At the side we observe a notice-board, on which. is 
paintéd conspicuously the ‘words “Water Pot” and 


Blanket,” to call attention to these articles, which litive | 


been placed there as a precaution against fire—the least 
of the dangers to which actresses are exposed. These 
services, held. only during ‘thé wititer’ months, are now 
drawing to a close, and the attendance is not so good as 
it has been. San 01 tS erable number of hearers are 
collected, chiefly of the poorer classes, The service this 
evening is conducted by two persons, one of whom is the 
secretary of the Open ‘Air Mission, and their addresses 
are listenéd fo! with freat atténtion: peta 
Not far distant fs ‘another an@ larger theatre, where, 
also, the Gospel is ‘preached this eventing. We-visit it 
and find if to be’ well’ filled. ‘The her ‘is*a well- 
ae clergyman: of the Church ef England, who has 





labourers, dates its beginning frem thesé services. The 
idea of holding religious meetings in theatres did not 
originate ‘im London. Twenty ‘years ago missionary 
anniversaries were celebrated in the Amphitheatre’at 
Liverpool;::but it was at Ipswich, we . behievs; that the 
Gospel was first preached in a theatre. ° The suggestion 
seems to have been taken up in the metropolis in various 
quarters almost simultaneously.” ‘The “committee of 
which Lord is chairman were among the 
first:to begin the work,and they hive. just ended‘ their 
fifth series of servicés conducted during as many winters 
by clergymen of the Hstablished Church. and:Hyange- 
lical Nonconformiiig ministers:' The extent of the field 
still unoccupied led to the formation of the ‘Additional 
Theatres Committee, whohave held a considerable num- 
ber of services, conductéd ‘by ‘ministers or ‘laymen. 
Afterwards, the East-end Committee commenced their 
services. »°dn’ ade! tion’ to these, theatres'-have’ been 
engaged for @ similar’object by private individuals, 

he East-end Services Committee arose out: of a 
public meeting held im Sussex’ Hall, about four years 
ago, when Mr. Baptist Noel and Mr. Radcliffe were 
among the speakérs. The committee is unsectarian, 
comprising members of ‘different) religious bodies, the 
treasurer. being a Churchman; _ One of its first acts was 


_to engage the City of London Theatre, where a number 


of services were held, principally by Mr. Radcliffe. The 
aie meetings for inquirers were.a remarkable feature 
of these services. Large numbers of persons remained 
after the addresses to receive religious counsel and in- 
struction, aid miany of them were Converted to Got 
The present’ body of libourers at the Bast-end ere 
ahong the fruits of these ‘services which remain. “One 
drawback thete'was—the préea¢hers were frequently i- 
terrupted by a number of noisy lads in the galery; tis 
theniber of the committees” resolved to invite tiem ‘to a 
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service exclusively for themselves. With this object, he 
hired a “penny gaff” (a theatre of the lowest kind, fre- 
quented chiefly by the youth of both sexes), and much 
good thus resulted from seeming evil. From 300 to 
400 boys and girls of the worst character assembled 
every Sunday evening, and were addressed by youth of 
their own age from Woolwich, who are witnesses for 
Christ wherever they go. The Divine blessing attended 
this effort, and the committee have some thirty or forty 
boys who were there brought to the Saviour, and who 
are now giving evidence of the soundness of their con- 
version. These boys love religion now as ardently as 
they once loved sin, and they make themselves very 
useful in going round with bills'and tracts, visiting and 
inviting to the halls, and assisting in the work in any 
way they can, without remuneration, As a token of the 
spirit which actuates them, it may be mentioned that 
last Christmas morning, between one and two o’clock, 
two of the leading members of the committee were 
roused from sleep by some unusual sounds, and found 
that the East-end boys were assembled before their 
door, singing a Christmas carol. 

We can only very briefly refer to the other operations 
of the East-end Committee. They have at Stratford a 
building called Stratford Hall, in connection with which 
an important work is going on. The Hall will hold 
about 150 persons, and is always filled at the services, 
the attendants being persons of the poorest class. A 
building twice the size could be easily filled, but the 
committee have not funds to provide one. The cost of 
the present building, including the freehold and furni- 
ture, is £450, of which only £350 have yet been raised. 
The services here consist of a prayer meeting on Sunday 
morning, a Bible class in the afternoon, and preaching 
in the evening, the preachers being usually the Hast- 
end labourers. In addition to these meetings, open air 
services have been held at the Pound, Gurney’s Monu- 
ment, and near the railway, with numerous and atten- 
tive listeners. 
children under ten years of age. A Tract Association, 
Sick Fund, Bible reading, and other meetings have been 
formed, 

In the summer, open air services are held near Victoria 
Park, and at Hackney Wick, in addition to those held 
in the streets at the Gst-tnd, The former are under 
the direction of a converted infidel, and some of the 


boys before alluded to are to be found here engaged in | 


distributing tracts. The attendance, which was at first 
small, afterwards increased to from 200 to 800 at each 
service, and although the preachers are much inter- 
rupted by infidels, who try to draw them into discus- 
sions, the results are encouraging. 

The committee have instituted in connection with 
their work a Benevolent Fund, to enable them to help 
some of the destitute persons they continually meet 
with, especially the Spitalfields weavers, whose poverty 
is extreme. The contributions to this fund have, how- 
ever, been small, 

(Zo be continued.) 








THE PRECIOUS LITTLE PLANT. 

Two little girls, Bridget and Susan, were walking through 
the fields that lay between their native village and the 
neighbourfng town, each carrying on her head a heavy 
basket of fruit to sell for. money enough to buy the family 
dinner. Bridget murmured and fretted all the way, but 
Susan only joked and laughed. At last Bridget got out of 
all patience, and said, with great vexation in her voice, 
“How can you go on laughing so? Your basket is as 
heavy as mine, and you are not one bit stronger. I don’t 
understand it!” 

‘Oh !” said Susan, “it is easy enough to understand. I 


There is also a Ragged School of 110, 


have a certain little plant that I put on the top of my load, 
and it makes it so light I hardly feel it. Why don’t you 
do so too ?” 

“Indeed!” said Bridget, “it must be a very precious 
little plant. I wish I could lighten my load with it, 
Where does it grow? Tell me. hat do you call it?” 

“Tt grows,” replied Susan, “ wherever you plant it; and 
give it a chance to take root, and there’s no knowing the 
relief it gives! Its name is patience.” 








Witerary Potices, 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED,—“ Thoughts in Verse fot tho 
Hardworking and Suffering ”—‘* Old Peter Pious ”— 
“* William Macintosh "—‘‘ Our Church and Country,”— 
Wertheim, Macintosh, and Hunt. 


The Golden Gleanings ; being Sketches of Female Character 
: from Bible History. By JoHN SHre.y. London: 
Emily Faithful. 
Treatinea of the most prominent female characters in 
Scripture history, this little volume inculcates lessons of 
Christian piety, endurance, and zeal. The characters are 
well though briefly sketched, and the lessons taught will 
be found instructive to persons of every age and circum. 
stance, These short memorials of that branch of the 
Church Catholic which can claim to have been “ last at 
the cross, and first at the sepulchre,’”’ will be acceptable 
to many. 


Memories. Poems, by E. Fatconer. London: Tinsley 
Brothers, 

THESE poems are remarkable alike for the high tone of 
| feeling which pervades them, and the easy flow of their 
rhythm. As a piece of narrative verse, we have seldom 
read anything more melodious, and, at the same time, 
certainly natural and unforced, than the poem in this 
volume which records the courtship and history of Wil- 
liam Shakespeare and Ann Hathaway. ‘The simple 
measure of “ Patrick and Mary,” a ballad founded upon 
fact, is precisely suited to the story, which describes the 
undying love and devotion of a young bride and her 
husband, who go abroad to seek fortune which they find 
deserting them at home. In “ Helen” we have a poem 
of quite another order—bringing us back to the time of 
the “ man-divine Achilles” and helmet-nodding Hector. 
The great names in this poem are wrought in with a 
power and melody which evince poetic genius of a high 
order, This volume is not Mr. Falconer’s first attempt, 
and we are sure all lovers of poetry hope sincerely. that 
it will not be his last. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

A.A.—We are sorry that we are unable to avail ourselves 
of your MS. on the ‘Roman Catholic View of the Sacra- 
ment,” 

A Constant Reaver of the Quiver, who at the samo 
time desires an answer to his question in a publication not 
issued from our establishment, is informed that our edition 
of “ Bunyan’s Holy War ” will probably be completed in 
about twelve monthly parts, and that the subject.of his 
| suggestion is already under consideration, 
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TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


GLENFIELD PATENT STAROH, 


USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 


AND AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
Grocers, Chandlers, &c. &c. 
and CO., GLascow anp Lonpoy. 


: Sold by all 
WOTHERSPOON { 


CHURCHER’S TOILET CREAM. 


Te celebrated Cream has the following superior advan- 








It imparts fragrance, rich- 
nesa, and softness to the 
Hair. 


It is the cheapest and best 
article of the sort that can 
be had. 


It “is made of the best 
materials, énd ~ handsomely 
got.up for the.toilet. 

Sold by .all Hairdressers 
and Chemists, in large, 
handsome Toilet Jars, 1s.; 
in Bott'es for exportation, 
ls. 6d.; and in Pount 
glass stopped Jars, 6s. 


DR THE HAI Bs bh 


SS fp eNMpe! ey Y. 


each. 

N.B.—Each Jar is guaranteed to give satisfaction, or the 

money will be returned, with all expenses paid, on application to 
the Manufacturers, 


-HOVENDEN AND SONS, 
Road, E.G., and 5, Great Marlborough Street, 
all Hairdressers in the United Kingdom. 


THE PATENT. CAZELINE OIL, 


| SAFE, ECONOMICAL, ‘AND BRILLIANT, 

FREE. FROM ANY. OFFENSIVE SMELL. 
Adapted to burn in the Patent Cazeline Lamps, or in any Paraffin 

“ or Mineral Oil Lamp. ' 

| The Parent CazELine O11 possesses all the requisites which have so 

long been desired as a means of powerful artificial light. It is warranted 

' non-explosive, and therefore perfectly safe in use; it is free from any 

objectionable smell, and produces.a most brilliant light. It is admirably 

adapted for use in the drawing-rooms arid parlours of the affluent ; while, in 

int of economy, it is equally suitable for the cottages of the people. By 

| its use a bright and cheerful light can be obtained at a cost not more than 
that of a common tallow candle, 4 

The homes ofthe people may receive a new attraction by the intro- 

duction of such’a light. + » . 
Agents are being specially appointed throughout the United Kingdom 
for its sale. For terms > f Agency 


93 and 95, City W., and fs 





apply to 
ASSELL, SMITH, & Co., 


+ 80, Fencnurcn Srreet, Lonpon. [3 
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FOR THE SKIN AND COMPLEXION. — 
J. THOMPSON’S 


KALYDOR SOAP, 


Combining all the qualities of Cosmetiques, for Softening the Skin and 
beautifying the complexion. In hot or cold climates this soap is invalu- 
able. Prices 4d. and 6d. per Tablet. 


J. THOMPSON, 
6, KING ST, HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


Maker of Mallow, Mella-Rose, Windsor, Honey, Glycerine, and all kinds 
of Fancy Soaps. Wholesale and for Exportation. {6 


USQUEB YN E: 


OF ALL CHEMISTS. 


FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 


TPHIS exeellent Family Medicine is, the most 

effective remedy for Indigestion, 1B lious and Liver Complaints, 
S ck Headache, Loss of Appetite, Drowsiness; Giddinese;Spasmts, and all 
Di orders of the- Stomach and Bowels; and for elderly people, or where 
an occasional aperient is required, nothirg can -be-better-ad»pted.. 

For FEMALES these Pills are truly excellent, removing all Obst: uc- 
tions, the Distressing Headache so very prevalent with the sex, Depres- 
tion of Spirits, Dulness of Sight, Nervous Affections, Blotches, Pimples, 
and Sallowness of the Sk‘n, and giving a healthy, juyenile bloom to the 
ecmple¥ion. : ; 

Sold at ls. 1}d. and 23, fd per Box, by all Medicine Vendors. [i 


BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


THE PEARL’ SEMOULE, 
For PUDDINGS, SOUPS, &c., is a Nutritious, Delicious, 
‘Wholesome, and Economical Preparation, invaluable 
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for Household use, and far more nourishing than Rice, 


Arrowroot, Sage, &c. 


For the Dinner-tab'e it gives a variety of choice dishes. For Invalids 
it is strengthening, light, and easy of digestion.” It is a favourite dish 
with Children. Prepared with milk it is a perfect diet for Infants, and 
is & valuable addition to English cookery. 

Sold, in Packets, by Groéers, Chemists, and@ Confectioners.— Wholesale 
London Agents: Hicks Brotuers, Maideti Lane, Queen Street, City, 
E.C..s «= , Manufactured by JOSEPH FISON, -Ipswich. . {8 


R: ESKELL’S NEW WORK ON THE TRETH. 
Second Edition, corrected and revised, free for seyen stam 
To be had of all Booksellers, and of the Author. ‘* We can commend this 
little brochure.”—Medical Circular. ‘* We cannot do better than recom- 
mend for general perusal Mr. Eskell's treatise, which is as useful as it is 

unpretending.”—7elegraph. 
8, Grosvenor Street, Bond Street, London. [9 








HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


UNCTIONAL DISORDERS.—Who would be well 
must see that every organ of the body does its duty fully and fairly, 
| which every dhe’ may certainly ensure by occasionally resorting to these 
Pills, or by taking a course of them, according to the printed directions 





SEWING MACHINES. 


Wholesale and Retail Houses, or Private Parties purchasing Sewing 
Machines, will do well by_paying a.visit to the 


| LONDON SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 


folded round each box. Stomach, liver, kidney, and Bowels aréall reached | 
by their- purifying and corrective powers > and any departure from their | 
natural action is strenuoysly, resisted, and order and regularity enforced. | 


‘ Health may always be preservéd-by attentive obedience to Holloway's 


directions, and by using his medicine as advised by them-All obs'ructions |, 
will by this means be. removed, the blood will be puritied,.and its free | 


and faultless circulation established. 


MARSHALL’S 


TOOTHACHE AND TIC-DOLOUREUX PILLS, 


Sold in Boxes, 1s. 14d., 2s, 9d., ard 4s. 6d. 
Prepared by G. Marshall, Chemist, Accrington. 


These Piils are TONIC in their properties, and are applicable 
to all cases of nervous and.general debility, or in those 
affections which arise from a want of nervous power in the 
aed such as Ague, Atrophy or Wasting, Cramp, 

ts, Headache arising from Weakness, Irrita- 
bility, Lumbage, Nervousness, Rheumatism in the 

ead, Face, or Limbs, Sciatica, St. Vitus’ Dance, 
¢-Doloureux, and Toothache; also in, Poverty,ot 
the Blood, which they enrich and purify.” They are also of 
great service in supporting the system when there is Abscess, 
Cancer, White Swelling, Xc. 
** Napier Street, Accrington, August 6th, 1859. 
every reason to speak very highly of your Tic and, Toeth- 
for after suffering ELEVEN WEEKS from Tic, with hardly any 
: one bex quite cured-me."” Some nose 
| EVERY SUFFERER WITH .TIC SHOULD TAKE. THEM! 
62> A Box sent free for 15, 36, or 56 Stamps, by ., 
G. MARSHALL, -ACCRINGTON, ; [5 





“ Sir, 
ache Pill a 
lest, 


12, FINSBURY PLACE NORTH, 
Where the justly-celebrated Wheeler and Wilson's, and all the best 
Makers’, are kept on sale. 


PURCHASERS TAUGHT FREE OF CHARGE. 
Illustrated Prospectuses free by post. 
Every description of work carefully and expeditiously done by ex- 
flo 


| pe jenced.hands, 
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PACE WOODCOCK’S 


WIND PILLS 


HESE Pills have rtow obtained a world-wide reputa- 
, tion as the most effectual remedy for Wind in the Stomach, Indi- 
site a gr and other kindred complaints. Of ail Vendors, 
= and 23. 9d., or free by post for 14 or 33 stam from P. 
Woodcock, Chemist, Lincoln. wy 7 ‘til 





ANTIQUITIES,“ CURIOSITIES, ORNAMENTS. 
JACKSON’S CEMENT 


Surpasses in neatness, in strength, in 
cheapness, and retains its virtues in all 
climates. It has stood the test of time, 
and in all quarters of the world. Sold 

} by Chemists, &c., and wholesale by the 

| Trade Houses, A Sample Bottle per 
Post,’ free’ for 14 Stamps, from the 
Proprietor, 


STRANGEWAYS, MANCHESTER. 


This Device is 
on the 


printed 
Bottle of the Ge- 
nuine Article. 


Wrapper of every 
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HORNIMANS Pune he 


ff -  ihoice & strong, because it is full of rich properties. 
& 48 moderate in price, Lecaise sent direct by kn i ters. 

BIs wholesome, because it is not ‘faced’ with color. 
( These advantages secure this Tea general preference. 
Av Sold only in Packets: 38. 4di, 38..8d., 48., & 45,44. 1b 


As imitations are offered, see that all are signed by ¥ 


y Mommimane L,,Original Importers of Pure ron} 


A GENTS.—Chemists, &c..—are “advertised 
sah AN Jesus PAPERS & at RAILWAY STATIONS. g 





Used i in the Palaces of 


TELE QUEEN: 


and the 


PRINCE OF WALES 


MORE CLEANLY, POLISHES"MORE QUICKLY,“AND CHEAPER, 
Because it is less wasteful, and because a little goes further than any 
other kiod. Sold by Grocers, Druggists, LON PONEES, &e. 

Recxirt AND Soxs, Lendon Bridge, E.C., and Hull. (13 


TOOTHACHE IS INSTANTLY CURED 
BUNTER’S "NERVINE, 


Which may be had of all Chemists. It also forms a stopping, and saves 


| the tooth. 1s. 14d. per packet, or post free 4d fifteen stamps, from J. R, 
| Céorrn,- Chemist. Muidstone. fl5 


| NO HOME COMPLETE WITHOUT A 
| WILLCOX AND GIBBS’ 


NOISELESS FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. . 


SILENT, SIMPLE, COMPACT, ARTISTIC, EFFICIENT, DURABLE, AND CHEAP. 
Tue most perfect Family Machine—requires but to be seen—inspection 
invited. All Machinés watranted jand full directions accompany each. 
| TESTIMONIAL (rrok HexpreEps stMILar). 
| From Cu an. ES eh Browning Street, Salfurd:—I have been a worker of 
| your Sewin: ng achines for above two years. The class of work I am doing is 
| tucking ‘ladics’ alirts in’ the piece—grey ; 25 and 37 yards each. By means of a 
| dr.ving-wheel of Tatger eet ey tery put speel on the machines, so that a young 
/ ly can sew a tuck of twenty- yards innine niinutes. . Further, I have been 
| sewing goffered braids, and iny litt e girl, eleven years of age, completed five gross 
in one day ; and” my eldest seventeet years of age, seven gross. The g:oss is 144 
| pieces, each 12 yards. 
| °*PRICE FROM #8. 


185, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


BORWICK’S BAKING POWDER 


Is used by thousands of Families, for raising Bread, with half the trouble, 
and in a quarter the fime required with Yeast, and for rendering 
Puddings and Pastry light and wholesome, 

Dr. Hassatt remarks, ‘ The ingredients of which it is composed are 
| pure and good, and none of them are in the least degree injurious.” 
The Queen's Private Baker says, ‘‘ It is'a miost useful invention.” 
| Capt: ALLEN Youne, of the Arctic Yacht “‘ Fox,” states, that ‘It 
| keeps well, and answers admirably.” 

EL. Hamitton, Esq., M.D., F.S.A., observes, that ‘It is much better for 
raising bread than Yeast. and much more wholesome.”’ 

Sold by all respectable Druggists, Grocers, and Cornchandlers, in packets, 
1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d., and in patent-boxes,;6d...18., 2s. 60. and Ss, each [22 


| 
JURNITURE, CARPETS," AND , BEDDING, 
CARRIAGE FREE to any part of the Kingdom, ‘Thirty per cent. 
less than avy other House in the: Worid ° 

See our ILLUsTRATED CATALOGUE, containing 380 Elaborate Designs 
drawn from “our extensive Stock, with Estimates for completely Fur- 
nishing Houses of any. Class. This most uni jue Guide forwarded Gratis 
and post free on application. 

A written wWarfanty given, and reference to former Customers offered. 
Fifty Drawing and Dining Room Svites, various styles, from 12 to 100 
F Guineas. An Assortment of Old Osx Furnirure. 

LEWIN CRAWCOUR & Co., CapryeTMAKers, UrHoOLsTErers, and 
Beppinc MANUFACTURERS, 73 & 75, Brompton Road, Knightsbridge, 
London. Established a.p. 1810. t (24 


“EXCELSIOR”. FAMILY 
SEWING & EMBROIDERING MACHINE: 

















work where it stops, and the seam. if cut, at every inch, will not rip. -It 
- is eminently adapted for Family Sewing, and ia 0 easily managed that a 
child, cam work it with facility. It will HEM, FELL, STITCH, GATHER, 
QUILT, and EMBROIDER in a@.very superior manner, and with the most 
wonderful rapidity. Price, from Six Guineas. 
WHIGHT AND MANN, 143, Holborn Bars, London. 
“Manufactory: Gippiog Works, Ipswich. [25 
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Sews from two ordinary Spools, requires no re-winding,. finishes its’ 
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FAIRFICS 


SAFETY MATCHES BVESTAS | 
*. [gnite only on the Box 7 


ate “SOLD D EVERY WHERE 


Se VVU UU CY Ee PU OVS 


BRYANT & MAY 


Are also Manufacturers of all other kinds of 


MATCHES, WAX VESTAS, & CIGAR LIGHTS, 


LONDON. [is 


THIS SEASON'S FASHIONS IN DRESS. 


ADIES, previous to purchasing, are respectfully invited 


Nerang TAA CASAS eae Re ne 





NOVELTIES in DRESS of British and Foreign Manufacture. 
RICH, DURABLE, and CHEAP SILKS. ° ; 
All the newest Materials and eG in JACKETS, CLAN, and PAISLEY 
HAWLS. 


MADE-UP DRESSES in all the NEW DESIGNS. 
MERINOES, WINSEYS, RIBBONS, GLOVES, FURS, DRAPERY, 
HOSIERY, &c. 


DRAPERS, MILLINERS, and DRESSMAKERS supplied with cut 
lengths, at the lowest trade price. 


Matching orders carefully and promptly attended to. 
Patterns post free. 
Closed on Saturdays at Four o'Clock, 


JAMES SPENCE & CO., Wholesale and Retail Silk Mercers, Dee 
77 and 78, St. Paul's “Charchyard, London, E.C, » [9 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 


WITH THE BEST ARTICLES AT 


DEANE’S 
Ironmongery & Furnishing 


WAREHOUSES. 
A Priced Furnishing List sent Post-free. 





“ 


to inspect our Stack, consisting of a large Assortment of the _— 3 





DEANE’& CO0., LONDON ‘BRIDGE. 


Established A.D. 1700. on ee ee 
OND'’S PERMANENT MARKING | INK: 


The original invention, established 1821, for marking CRESTS, 
ar INITIALS, upon household linen, wearing apparel, &. | 
B.—Owing to the great repute in which this Ink {s held by families, | 





not possess any of its celebrated qualities, Purchasers should therefore’ | 
be careful to observe the address on the label, 10, BISHOPSGATE | 
STREET WITHIN, E.C., without which the Ink is not genuine. 


price 1s. per bottle; no 6d. size ever made. 
NOTICE.—REMOVED from 28, Long Lane (where it has been’ } 
established nearly half a century) to sa] 
10, BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHIN, E.C. (21, 





WEEKLY MAGAZINE, and Floricultural Cabinet. * Edited by 
Suietey Hisserp. Every Saturday, 14.; Monthly, 5d. P| 
London: E. W. Allen, 20, Warwick Lane (I, C.), and everywhere, 


LOWERS of the SEASON.—S See’ the , GARDENER’S 

WEEKLY MAGAZINE “and ‘ Fioricultural © Cabinet. Every. 
Saturday, 1d.; Monthly 5d. } 

London: E. W: Allen, 20, Warwick Lane’(E.C.), and everywhere, : 


RUIT and ‘VEGETABLE CULTURE. — - See, ‘the 


GARDENER’S WEEKLY MAGAZINE and _ Flosicdltur 
Cabinet. Every Saturday, 1d.; Monthly, 5d. 





outfitters, &c., inferior imitations, are often sold to the public, which do’ | ’ 


by all. respectable ‘chemists, stationers, &c., in the United Kingdom, | 


LOWER SHOWS —See the cape 4 





London: E. W. Allen, 20, Warwick Lane (E.C.), and cana oe ar. 
ne 








CASSELITM 


INow ready, 





